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This Issue in Brief 


Effectiveness of the Federal Correctional Sys- 
tem.—For many years it has been said that 
between 60 and 70 percent of the men released 
from prison today will be back in again within 5 
years. This myth as well as other popular mis- 
conceptions about offenders and their treatment 
have been debunked by a 5-year research project 
directed by Professor Daniel Glaser of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. His study, moreover, questions 
the feasibility of some of our present correctional 
methods and substantiates the effectiveness of 
others. The findings of the study appear in a 596- 
page volume released in October. We have asked 
Dr. Glaser to touch on some of the highlights of 
his research and are privileged to be able to pre- 
sent them in our lead article. 


Work Release Sentencing.—More than half a 
century ago Wisconsin enacted its Huber Law 
which provided for the day-parole of misde- 
meanants so they might be gainfully employed 
outside the jail while serving their sentence and 
also support their families. Courts, correctional 
administrators, and legislators have been slow to 
recognize the effectiveness of a work release pro- 
‘gram. Chief Judge Elmer R. Anderson of the 
Municipal Court at Minneapolis tells us about 
Minnesota’s work release plan for jailed offend- 
ers, enacted in 1957, and demonstrates how it 
works in his court. The Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County reports that 
the program is “extremely effective.” 


Training for Probation Work in England and 
Wales. —Government-sponsored training pro- 
grams for probation work in England and Wales 
began in a modest way in 1930. The responsibility 
for training rests with the Secretary of State and 
the program is administered by the Probation 


Division of the Home Office. Herschel A. Prins, 
Inspector of the Probation and After-Care De- 
partment of the Home Office, has kindly consented 
to tell us about the training program and what 
financial assistance is rendered by the Govern- 
ment to provide for both preservice and inservice 
training—including training before appointment, 
training for untrained entrants to the service, and 
specialized courses. He begins his article with an 
account of the development of the probation serv- 
ice in his country. 


Finland’s Open Institutions.—Your Editor was. 
in Finland in 1963 and learned about its open 
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institutions for prisoners. We asked Valentin 
Soine, Director General of Prison Administration 
in Finland, to relate for us his country’s experi- 
ence to date with the three types of open institu- 
tions—labour colonies, prison colonies, labour 
camps—and to describe their facilities, program, 
and personnel requirements. 


Antisocial Behavior of the Minor in the United 
States.—At international conferences on crime 
and delinquency there is a tendency to compare 
the nature and extent of juvenile delinquency in 
one country with another. But delinquency com- 
parisons among nations, according to I. Richard 
Perlman, chief of the Children’s Bureau Juvenile 
Delinquency Studies Branch, are difficult, if not 
impossible. Beginning in 1949, he points out, 
there has been in the United States a general up- 
ward trend in police arrests of juveniles and juve- 
nile court delinquency cases. He explains why 
juvenile delinquency rates continue to rise in our 
country and these rates cannot be compared with 
those in other countries. 


Narcotic Addiction as Viewed by a Federal 
Narcotic Agent.—We present in this issue four 
articles dealing with narcotic addiction. The first 
is by Samuel Levine, district supervisor of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. He discusses the 
Bureau’s philosophy and attitude in dealing with 
the addiction problem. “We in the Bureau,” Mr. 
Levine asserts, “have always been guided by the 
American Medical Association in their recom- 
mendations relating to the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of the drug addict.” 


A Second Look at the New York State Parole 
Drug Experiment—Meyer H. Diskind and 
George Klonsky of the New York State Division 
of Parole report on the results of three investiga- 
tions relating to the degree of narcotic absten- 
tion among parolees supervised by parole officers 
of the Division’s narcotic treatment offender unit. 
The authors believe the results to be encouraging 
because a relatively substantial number of per- 
sons have been able to abstain from drugs over 


‘prolonged periods. They attribute the promising 


results to the authoritative and intensive case- 
work approach which was made possible by small 
caseloads, development and utilization of commu- 


All the articles appearing in this ma 


nity resources, and the use of imaginative and 
heretofore untried appoaches in parole. 


New Program Offers Hope for Addicts— 
Roland W. Wood, superintendent of the California — 
Rehabilitation Center, tells us about the Center’s 
38-year-old research-based program of civil com- 
mitment for narcotic addicts. Those committed in- 
clude volunteers—persons guilty of misdemeanors 
and felonies whose principal problem is addiction. 
The program combines compulsory treatment in 
a drug-free environment with followup and long- 
term supervision in the community, utilizes group 
therapy and the community group concept, and 
provides a work program, education, and voca- 
tional training. 

Daytop Lodge: Halfway House for Drug Ad- 
dicts—Daytop Lodge is America’s only halfway 
house for probationers with a history of drug ad- 
diction. It is a research project of the probation 
department of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York and was made possible by a $390,000 
grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer, 
and Dr. Alexander Bassin, director of research 
and education, depict the interesting innovation at 
Daytop Lodge. “Daytop,” incidentally, is derived 
from the first letters of the words, “Drug Addicts 
Treated on Probation.” 


The Educational Program as a Part of a De- 
tention Service.—A school program is a basic in- 
gredient to sound detention, according to Dr. 
William Patrick Dorney, principal at the Youth 
House for Boys at Bronx, New York. The school 
in the detention home is not conducted just to 
meet school attendance laws or to fill time, he 
avers. It is necessary to a rounded understanding 
of the child and should be a 12-month program. 
Dr. Dorney discusses for us the curriculum of the 
school and what the educational goals should be. 


The Use of the “Gossip Group” in a Juvenile 
Home Setting—The “gossip group” technique 
and its values for the child and for the group 
worker are discussed by Dr. Joe W. Hart, pro- 
fessor of social studies at the Mississippi State 
College for Women. He recounts his experience 
with the technique in a detention home setting 
and assesses its results. 


ne are regarded as appropriate expressions 


of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 


may not agree with the articles appearing 


case to be deserving of consideration. 


in the magazine, but believe them in any 
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Effectiveness of the Federal 
Correctional System 


By DANIEL GLASER, PH.D. 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of Illinois 


tiated research on its operations and arranged 

for the study to be performed by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, correctional officials hoped that the 
result would not be “just another book.” Six years 
later, this hope has been realized, inasmuch as the 
research has resulted in a number of changes in 
practice. It also has produced a book, but one 
which is markedly different from others. 

The Research Project on the Effectiveness of 
the Federal Correctional System, financed by the 
Ford Foundation, was designed cooperatively by 
university and correctional personnel. Its Advi- 
sory Board included not just leading federal 
prison, parole, and court officials, but also the 
leaders of correctional agencies in two of our 
largest states, a prominent spokesman for citizens’ 
interests, and representatives of several academic 
fields. Designing the research to serve the concerns 
of such a group meant that it had to face issues 
of practical importance. The questions it raises 
range from the general to the specific, but they 
are seldom purely academic, and the answers it 
provides are as factual as current resources 
permit. 


[: 1958, when the U. S. Bureau of Prisons ini- 


Overall Effectiveness of Prisons 


One of the first things this book does is debunk 
the rhetoric which asserts that prisons are a total 
failure. The myth that two-thirds of the men 
released from prison will return to prison is 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Glaser’s article is based on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois “Research Project on the Effectiveness of 
the Federal Correctional System,” a 5-year undertaking 
financed by the Ford Foundation and initiated in June 
1958. Dr. Glaser, a sociologist with prior prison experience, 
was the director of the project. Throughout his research he 
worked in close cooperation with an advisory board of 
leading federal and state correctional officials. In the early 
part of the inquiry the professional staff included a full- 
time employee in each of five federal prisons and one 
employee in each of four federal probation offices. Some 
surveys also were conducted in state institutions. The field 
staff consisted of graduate students in sociology, most of 
whom had prior correctional experience. The findings of 
the research project were released in October in a 596- 
page volume, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System, published by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 4300 West 
62nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 


shattered, both by pointing out the shakiness of 
its foundations and by providing the most compre- 
hensive summary of available data on how many 
actually do return. This is found to vary from as 
little as 20 percent to over 40 percent for different 
correctional systems. It is a function of the age 
and offense distribution in the system, and it 
apparently varies with the extent to which proba- 
tion is used (which sends only the worst risks to 
prison), the extent to which release is by parole 
rather than discharge, and the readiness of parole 
administrators to return men to prison as tech- 
nical violators. 

But this book does not just provide statistics; 
it has much fascinating case material. Although 
most criminology is based on a study of the fail- 
ures of reformation, readily accessible in prison, 
this research project sent its staff into the commu- 
nity, in seven states, to locate 250 “successful 
releasees.” These included men with 20 years of 
crime and prison behind them, who once headed 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s “Most 
Wanted” list, who now are among the most law- 
abiding and respected members of their commu- 
nity. More typical are men whose criminality was 
an interlude of several years, beginning in an 
adolescence which did not prepare them for con- 
ventional adult life, and ending with a belated 
adult self-sufficiency, following one or more cor- 
rectional confinements. Some of these presumed 
“successes,” of course, were still only marginally 
reformed. 

These 250 “successes” were compared with 308 
men interviewed and investigated in prison after 
their failure to reform following a previous par- 
ole. Some of these men were only marginally fail- 
ures, but a few were clearly committed to crimi- 
nality. However, it was estimated that less than 5 
percent of federal prison releasees made no clear 


effort to “go straight” during their first month 
out of prison. 


1 Daniel Glaser, The Effecti of a Prison and Parole System, 


iveness 
with a Foreword by Robert Kennedy and a Preface by James V. 
Bennett. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1964. Pp. 596. $10.00. 
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The Prison Community 


To probe life in the federal prisons, as the 
inmate experiences it, this project placed inter- 
viewers in five federal prisons for a year, and 
engaged in additional study at other federal 
institutions and in state prisons. Inmate responses 
during their first week in prison were compared 
with their responses 4 and 6 months later, as well 
as just before release. Additional data on prison 
experiences were gathered at other state and 
federal prisons by questionnaires, and from the 
“successful releasees” and returned violators. 

The overall picture of the prison community 
which this probing yielded was of a place where 
inmates are much more concerned with avoiding 
trouble with other inmates than with maximizing 
their inmate friendships. The social pattern to 
which they gravitate is one of a small cluster of 
inmate friends, each wary of one another, rather 
than an integrated society of prisoners. These 
features vary considerably, however, with the age 
and prior confinement of the prisoners, the type 
of prison, and even the types of work assignment 
within a prison. The pattern also changes some- 
what at different stages in an inmate’s term of 
confinement. 

There was evidence that most inmates have a 
sincere interest in self-improvement in prison and 
in conforming to staff expectations. However, 
there also were indications, as in studies at other 
prisons by Cloward and by Wheeler, that the 
antistaff inmates, who are most articulate, give 
other prisoners an exaggerated view of the crimi- 
nalistic and antistaff attitudes of their fellows. 
Perhaps prison staff also are often deluded by the 
most criminalistic inmates. 

The influence of criminalistic inmates on other 
inmates seemed to be a direct function of the 
isolation of staff from inmates. It was inferred 
that rules on staff nonfraternization with inmates, 
designed to reduce the prospects of corruption of 
staff, simply augmented the corruption of inmates. 
A series of measures to increase staff communica- 
tions with inmates was proposed and, with some 
modifications, was introduced in federal prisons. 
These proposals particularly stressed greater 
involvement of lower-level work supervision 
staff in classification decisions, on the basis of 
evidence that they influenced inmates most, and 
knew the inmates best. 

Experiments also were stimulated in the greater 
involvement of inmates in prison administration. 
This meant giving them more information, a 


somewhat democratically structured greater advi- 
sory role, and more responsibility than is tradi- 
tional. These measures applied particularly to 
prison management activities directly affecting 
the inmate’s daily life, such as sanitation, recrea- 
tion, and feeding. Similarly, after an initially 
opposing view, it was concluded that the most 
effective prison discipline is not one of fixed and 
impersonally administered penalties, but one 
which involves the most adequate inmate-staff 
communication, and is adapted to inmate and 
situational variability. All of these policies, of 
course, presume high standards in staff recruit- 
ment and training. 

The traditional approach to motivating self- 
improvement by inmates of American prisons is 
that of custody-grading, a practice in which 
small increases in comfort and in freedom from 
surveillance are granted to inmates on a piecemeal 
basis as they complete periods of good behavior. 
Pitfalls from overly mechanical administration of 
such programs were indicated, including the 
concentration of inmate “troublemakers” in 
housing and work assignments through which all 
other inmates must pass, and the administration 
of honor units so that a few inmates can make 
them centers of license rather than of liberty. 
Thus, the inmate social pressures resulting from 
some good-behavior promotion devices may actu- 
ally reduce good behavior. 

Among the alternative behavior improvement 
measures proposed on the basis of research data 
were the scattering of “troublemakers,” including 
the placement of some highly delinquent younger 
inmates with older less criminalistic prisoners and 
the elimination of long periods of good behavior as 
requirements for admission to vocational and 
educational training programs. Inmate training 
for postrelease vocations, and their conduct im- 
provement, may both be greater during any given 
period of confinement if the two are cultivated by 
staff simultaneously rather than one at a time. 


Work and Education in Prison 


Out-of-school and out-of-work youth provide 
the main population pool from which prisoners 
flow. Indeed, when inmates get regular work in 
prison for as little as 1 year, it is the longest con- 
tinuous employment that most of them have ever 
had, especially the younger ones. The insufficiency 
of work in prison often is ascribed to the state-use 
system, but states vary greatly in the volume and 
variety of work this system yields. It seemed 
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doubtful that any states utilize the full potential 
of state-use industry and of vocational training to 
prepare inmates for the most available job mar- 
kets in their region of the country. From the 
standpoint of overall state budgets in the longrun, 
this probably is false economy. 

Crucially related to use of the prison to increase 
the postrelease employment prospects of inmates 
is the structuring of incentives to self-improve- 
ment. National surveys, some directed by the 
University of Illinois project, reveal extreme 
diversity in payments to prisoners for work in 
prison, compulsory saving of prison pay, and 
disbursement procedures. Few inmates have previ- 
ously experienced the pride of progressing from 
a lower rate of pay to a higher one, or of accumu- 
lating an appreciable sum from small savings. 
Even with rates of pay that seem paltry from the 
free community’s standards, plus other small and 
variable rewards, a thoughtful administration can 
greatly modify both the adjustment of many 
inmates to prison life and their preparation for 
postrelease life. Conversely, with no appreciable 
payment or with highly uniform rates for all in- 
mates, the prison may simply reinforce the habits 
of minimum effort at legitimate tasks which in- 
mates bring with them from their previous life of 
failure at school and in search for work. 

Our federal study, and state studies as well, 
have failed to demonstrate that prison education, 
measured just in terms of participation or nonpar- 
ticipation of inmates in school programs, is clearly 
related to the reduction of recidivism. The rela- 
tionship appears to be complex, being most favor- 
able when the inmate spends a long term in school 
and raises his grade level. Participation in educa- 
tion programs also appears to be more favorable 
to postrelease outcome at penitentiaries than at 
youth institutions. Perhaps this is because the 
least educated youthful inmates are assigned to 
school full-time in lieu of work, and they thereby 
miss the benefits of a first regular work experience 
and rehabilitative relationships to staff in the 
smaller work assignments. Controlled experiments 
are both feasible and necessary if we are to sort 
out the optimum combination of work and school 
assignment for various types of prisoner and to 
maximize the reformation potential of correctional 
institutions. 


Postrelease World 


In addition to studying the postrelease experi- 
ence of samples of “successful” federal prison 


releasees and returned violators, the project staff 
interviewed and investigated approximately 
monthly, for the first 5 months out of prison, most 
male federal prisoners released by parole or by 
mandatory release to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and St. Louis during a 12-month period in 1959- 
1960. The object was to record the circumstances 
and views of these men during the immediate 
postrelease periods rather than reconstructing 
these matters from their memories a year or more 
afterward when memory would be colored by 
current circumstances. 

Interviews in prison indicated that inmates 
frequently have expectations of extremely rapid 
occupational advancement during the years imme- 
diately following their release. Subsequent failure 
to realize unrealistic anticipations may contribute 
to recidivism. Our research, and studies in Penn- 
sylvania, indicate that a major portion of jobs 
arranged before release from prison are either 
not realized or are short-lived. Perhaps because 
of this, prerelease arrangement of a parole job 
was not associated with markedly greater rates of 
success on parole than release without a prear- 
ranged job. However, recidivism of adult male 
releasees varied directly with the extent of their 
postrelease unemployment. 

Because of frequent unemployment and low- 
paying jobs, the income of our samples of federal 
releasees was extremely low. Indeed, half survived 
only by procuring room and board from relatives. 
The median rate of pay on jobs which the men 
procured in their first half year out of prison was 
$268 per month, but due to extensive unemploy- 
ment and initially lower-paid jobs, their median 
total cash income during the first month out was 
only $80. It was $179 in the second month and 
$207 in the third month. The median expenditure 
for room and board in the first 3 months out of 
prison was $87 per month, but clothing and auto- 
mobile expenditures often exceeded this. 

During the course of their confinement, inmates. 
increasingly expected to suffer postrelease diffi- 
culties, including harassment by police, due to 
their criminal record. Although some clear in- 
stances of such difficulties were encountered, it. 
was much less frequent than they anticipated. In. 
only 9 percent of their unemployment periods of 1 
week or more duration did the releasees mention: 
their criminal record as a cause of their inability: 
to get a job, and they blamed this record in only 
4 percent of their job terminations. Although 40: 
percent of the federal releasees not returned to. 
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prison in their first 4 months out of prison re- 
ported some type of personal interaction with 
police officers on one or more occasions during 
this period, only for 17 percent was this a matter 
of being questioned, warned, or searched, and with 
a majority of these 17 percent, this contact was 
only for a traffic infraction. 

In the course of imprisonment, the ties between 
inmates and their friends, wives, or sweethearts 
generally wither, as does inmate hostility to 
specific persons, but their ties to immediate rela- 
tives most often strengthen. This is indicated by 
their questionnaire responses and volume of corre- 
spondence at progressive stages of the prison 
term, as well as by their immediate postrelease 
social life. Over 90 percent of federal releasees 
return to communities in which they previously 
resided. In terms of postrelease failure rates, 
residence in a home in which there is family 
discord is less favorable than residence in an 
amicable home, but the least favorable residential 
arrangement is that in which the releasee lives 
alone. However, even where they reside in a 
parental home on first leaving prison, they usually 
move rapidly toward independence by leaving the 
parental home or by increasingly paying a share 
of the rent and household expenses. 

The prison record of ex-prisoners usually is 
widely known in their postrelease social circles. 
Most released prisoners reencounter prison ac- 
quaintances within the first few months after 
their release. However, only persistent renewal of 
prison contacts, and failure to make new acquaint- 
ances, is clearly indicative of above-average 
recidivism prospects. 

Remedies promoted by the project for the 
alleviation of postprison problems stressed first 
of all, simply growth and flexibility of existing 
measures. During the course of the project’s 
operation as both a part and one of several pro- 
pellants of federal penal progress, the maximum 
permissible release gratuities for federal prisoners 
- increased from $30 to $100, flexibly administered 
according to need. Contacts of prisoners with 
respectable persons outside the prison were 
tremendously encouraged in 1962 by the almost 
complete elimination of mail censoring at all 
federal prisons except Alcatraz, after trial earlier 
at a few institutions. Visiting arrangements at the 
prisons were made increasingly liberal and com- 
fortable, not just for friends and relatives of 
individual inmates, but for a large variety of 
service, hobby, and religious organizations with 


branches in and out of prison. Prerelease orienta- 
tion programs at the prison also were improved, 
especially by the more regular participation of 
federal probation officers. 

The most notable development in this period 
was the opening of federal prerelease guidance 
centers in four cities. These are operated in 
sections of YMCA facilities or in family-type 
houses. Prisoners are transferred there 4 months 
before their parole date, but from these centers 
they depart daily to seek or pursue legitimate 
employment, or to attend school, and they also 
earn gradually increasing leave for social and 
recreational activities. The centers have extensive 
counseling programs of diverse types. They are 
oriented to the problems these prisoners encounter 
at their release destinations rather than to the 
hypothetical past and future situations that are 
contemplated when counseling occurs in prison. 
Like the simultaneously developed work-release 
programs and community treatment centers of 
some states, these guidance centers graduate the 
transition from incarceration to freedom asan aid 
in diagnosis and in the treatment of the prison- 
er’s release problems. 


A Platform for Progress 


In fulfilment of the Advisory Board’s injunc- 
tion that this project produce more than just a 
book, not only did it stimulate correctional change 
while it was underway, but its final report is 
designed specifically to promote more research 
and action. New types of inquiry and experi- 
mentation are repeatedly proposed to test further, 
or to extend, the conclusions reached in this proj- 
ect. The principal research findings themselves are 
summarized as some 90 explicit propositions 
which may serve as hypotheses for further re- 
search. Most of these propositions have highly 
practical and immediate action implications. 

The many separate conclusions of the report 
also are summarized in a single overall theory of 
recidivism which points to sources of differential 
anticipations of criminal and noncriminal success 
in the experience of prisoners, their crime and 
noncrime career cycles, and their tendency to 
recapitulate, at each release from prison, their 
adolescent struggles to shift from childhood to 
adult role relationships. Discussion of specific 
investigation strategies, and reporting on details 
of research samples and procedure, is deferred 
to the book’s appendices. 
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Work Release Sentencing 


By ELMER R. ANDERSON 
Chief Judge, Minneapolis Municipal Court 


ECAUSE OF THE widespread interest shown by 

professional persons in the judicial, correc- 

tional, and crime-prevention fields in work 
release sentencing, I have been requested to write 
an article for readers of FEDERAL PROBATION on 
the work release plan as it operates in the Min- 
neapolis Municipal Court. 

By way of background, the 1955 Session of the 
Minnesota Legislature created an Interim Com- 
mission to study “Juvenile Delinquency, Adult 
Crime, and Corrections.” Among its other activ- 
ities, the Commisison studied the operation of the 
Wisconsin “Huber” Act. The basic prinicples of 
this act appeared desirable and the Commission 
recommended the principles of the Act to the 
Legislature. 


Minnesota’s Work Release Program 


Consequently, the Legislature enacted a law, 
generally described as, ““Minnesota’s Work Release 
Plan for Jailed Offenders,” and is known as 
Chapter 715, Minnesota 1957 Session Laws, and 
M.S.A. 631.425. 


Title of Act: 


An act relating to offenders sentenced for one year 
or less, authorizing their employment at their custom- 
ary work, and defining the powers and duties of Sheriffs 
in relation thereto. 


The Minnesota Statute differs in many respects 
from the Wisconsin Law, but the two basic pur- 
poses remain the same: (1) to provide for the 
reformation and rehabilitation of certain short- 
term prisoners and (2) to provide a means of 
financial support, other than public relief, for the 
families of these prisoners. 

The act gives the court discretion concerning 
the extent and manner in which it is to be used— 
according to the character of the offender and the 
nature and circumstances of the offense. It pro- 
vides a middle way between probation and confine- 
ment. It enables the prisoner to retain his job 
and earn income for himself and his dependents. 
By permitting employment while serving a sen- 


Author’s Note: 1 gratefully acknowledge the inval- 
uable assistance provided in the preparation of this 
article by Henry R. Radosevich, — probation officer of 
the Minneapolis Municipal Court, and James ema chief 
deputy probation officer. 


tence, it reduces cost of imprisonment and miti- 
gates the undesirable effect of idleness often a 
part of incarceration. 

The Minneapolis Municipal Court and the other 
courts of Hennepin County have progressively 
and gradually increased their utilization of the 
act because of satisfactory results from commit- 
ments under its provisions, and favorable re- 
action by the general public, the legal profession, 
and groups and individuals interested in correc- 
tional measures. 

In the Minneapolis Municipal Court most of 
the commitments under the Act are made from 
the Traffic Division. However, a substantial num- 
berof persons convicted of such offenses as “drunk- 
enness,” “assault and battery,” and “breach of 
peace” in the Criminal Division are also com- 
mitted under the “Work Release Plan.” The 
judge who imposes sentence determines, after 
investigation and report by the probation office, 
whether the prisoner is an appropriate person 
to serve under the plan. In most cases, after the 
judge has imposed a sentence requiring confine- 
ment, he makes inquiry concerning the person’s 
employment. If it appears to the judge that the 
prisoner may qualify for serving under the Act, 
referral is then made to the probation office for 
an investigation, report, and recommendation. 


Selection of Persons for the Program 


A member of the probation office staff inter- 
views the prisoner regarding his residence 
(whether tenant or owner), his employment and 
income, his financial condition, his marital status 
and dependents, and any personal problems—such 
as drinking of alcoholic beverages—that may be 
causing him difficulties. This information is ver- 
ified by contacting his employer, his family and 
relatives, and other pertinent sources. A record 
is made of this information on a card designed 
for that purpose. 

Some courts in our county send the prisoner to 
the place of confinement. Here the possibility of 
the prisoner serving under the Act is investigated. 

Verification of employment is a delicate matter 


2 See Sanger Powers, ‘“‘Day-Parole f isdemeanants,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, 1958. ta, 
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which requires skill and tact because often a 
prisoner is apprehensive about losing his job 
when his employer learns about his conviction. 
If the prisoner consents, the probation officer 
talks to the employer, and after explaining the 
purposes of the Work Release Plan, solicits his 
cooperation. If he objects to the proposal of the 
probation officer contacting his employer, the 
prisoner is given an opportunity to telephone his 
employer. The conversation can be overheard by 
the probation officer. 

Upon completion of the investigation, the pro- 
bation office presents to the judge a report and 
recommendation. If the judge determines that 
the prisoner is a suitable person to serve under 
the Act, a copy of the information card prepared 
by the probation office and the original commit- 
ment is sent to the workhouse. After the prisoner 
has been processed at the workhouse, he is re- 
leased to proceed to his place of employment. The 
processing at the workhouse includes booking, 
assignment of quarters in the special dormitory, 
presentation of rules and regulations, and in- 
structions and indoctrination as to required be- 
havior and conduct. 

When a defendant, who is convicted in our 
court, resides or works in another county, the 
probation officer arranges with the sheriff or 
superintendent of the county workhouse to serve 
his sentence in its jail or workhouse. In such a 
case, the Minneapolis Workhouse retains the orig- 
inal commitment, but sends with the prisoner 
to the other place of confinement a certified copy 
of the commitment. This reciprocal arrangement 
has worked satisfactorily where the places of 
confinement have adequate facilities. However, 
our Court is frequently confronted with the 
difficult problem that many sheriffs lack facilities 
for handling such prisoners. 


The Program in Operation 

Practically all of the prisoners committed under 
the Act are confined in the Minneapolis City 
Workhouse, a short-term institution located about 
12 miles from the Court House in Minneapolis. 
This institution, although operated and financed 
by the City of Minneapolis, functions as an area 
workhouse in that it serves as the place of confine- 
ment of prisoners committed by about 45 courts 
in the county on a per diem basis. 

A prisoner’s length of residence and his em- 
ployment record determine to a large extent his 
eligibility to serve under the Act. It is the gen- 


eral practice of our Court to require the deposit 
of $100 to $200 as bail, depending on the length 
of the sentence and the nature and circumstances 
of the case. However, in some cases the prisoner 
is released on personal recognizance at the request 
of his attorney. A personal recognizance is 
occasionally granted to a prisoner after an inves- 
tigation establishes his responsibility and relia- 
bility because of his employment record, his own- 
ership of property, and residence in the commu- 
nity for a substantial period of time. 

Examination of the record of prisoners whose 
commitments to serve under the Act have been 
revoked because of violation indicates that the 
number of prisoners released on personal recog- 
nizance, who were in violation of the rules and 
regulations, is more than double the number of 
prisoners who had deposited bail. It would seem, 
therefore, that the deposit of bail insures better 
cooperation, more reliability, and fewer violations. 
Experience indicates that the prisoner, if he 
wishes to serve under the Act, usually has money 
readily available or can borrow it from a person 
who is confident that he will comply with the rules 
and regulations. 

The Workhouse provides bus transportation 
for such prisoners, leaving the Court House for 
the Workhouse Mondays through Fridays at 
5:30 p.m. and departing at 6:30 a.m. the following 
day for return to the Court House. A prisoner, 
who cannot use such transportation because of 
the hours of work on his job, must obtain private 
transportation. If he is prohibited from driving 
because of a traffic violation and cannot use the 
bus, he must arrange for other transportation. 
At times it is difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to make such arrangements and he has to depend 
on the resourcefulness of the probation officer. 
The Workhouse receives and releases the work- 
release prisoner any time during the day and 
night, depending on his working hours. 

The probation office informs the prisoner of 
the following conditions: 

1. That he will serve under the jurisdiction of the 

- Workhouse Superintendent. 

2. That he shall serve all of the time imposed by 
the Court except his hours of work on the job and his 
time for traveling to and from his place of employment. 

3. That he shall pay to the pe = cl $3.00 per day 
for room and board, unless an exception is made by the 
Superintendent of the Relief Department because of 
destitution or indigency of the prisoner and his family. 
The Court is confronted often with the problem that the 
charge of $3.00 is too high for low wage earning pri- 
That he shall not drink any alcoholic 


5. If his driver’s license has been suspended or revo 
that he shall not drive or operate a motor vehicle. 
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6. That he shall report to the Workhouse on the days 
and at the hours specified by the Superintendent. 

7. That he shall not smuggle contraband into or out 
of the Workhouse. 


8. That violation of rules means loss of F gee or 
revocation of the commitment under the Act and pos- 
sible forfeiture of bail. 
The inmates’ evenings and weekends are spent 

in a manner generally the same as other prisoners, 

except that they are confined in a special dormi- 
tory. Of course, the Workhouse provides separate 
quarters and facilities for the female prisoners. 

On special holidays, such as Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, the Court usually grants 1-day 
furloughs to the prisoners who have complied with 
all conditions of the commitment, enabling them 
to be at home with their families. 

Some counseling services are furnished. Inmates 
interested in Alcoholics Anonymous may attend 
meetings and have interviews with a counselor. 
Religious services are available and, whenever 
possible, education in traffic safety is provided. 


Experience to Date 


In the experience of the Court, the Work Re- 
lease Plan seems more applicable to traffic-law 
offenders than to other law violators. Perhaps 
this is due to a stability resulting from marriage 
and family, steady employment, better-than-aver- 
age education, being a professional man or a 
business executive, and longer periods of residence 
in the community. 

In the Criminal Division of our court appear 
law violators who generally do not qualify for 
confinement under the Act because they are 
jobless, are excessive drinkers of alcoholic bever- 
ages, are common prostitutes, are “skid row” 
characters, have no permanent place of abode, or 
are dangerous criminals. In other words, commit- 
ment under the Work Release Plan in some cases 
is inadvisable and fraught with danger. This 
applies particularly to prisoners sentenced for 
such crimes as larceny, burglary, robbery, and 
violence. 

In January of this year a defendant was sen- 
tenced to a 1-year workhouse term and 4 years 
probation after he pleaded guilty to receiving 
stolen property—about $20,000 worth of coins. 
In March, the sentencing judge released the de- 
fendant under the Work Release Plan. Soon after 
the defendant was apprehended for shoplifting— 
stealing a radio and a book from a department 
store. 

An amusing incident was when a woman, con- 
victed of prostitution, requested to serve under 


the plan so she could spend the days in the work- 
house and the nights “working.” 

Our records show that many persons who have 
been convicted of traffic offenses, such as “driving 
while under the influence of alcohol,” “careless 
driving,” “driving after suspension,” and “driving 
after revocation,” have served their sentences 
under the Act in a satisfactory manner and have 
not again appeared in court for a traffic viola- 
tion. 


Some Case Illustrations 


Most of the persons committed under the Act 
have been able to serve their sentences while 
retaining their jobs, thus supporting their families 
and reducing the public relief burden. They have 
avoided the stigma of a full-time confinement. 

An example of this is the case of a recent 
traffic offender, 33 years old, employed as a meat 
cutter at $120 a week, married, the father of five 
minor children, and buying a home. He was com- 
mitted under the plan and thereby retained his 
employment with no consequent loss of income. 
The interests of society were best served by this 
type of punishment and incarceration. He was 
punished—not his family—and continued to be a 
taxpayer instead of a tax absorber! 

In addition to being of assistance to society and. 
the court, The Work Release Plan is often a 
useful tool of the Probation Office in helping a 
defendant to solve some of the problems which 
give rise to his present situation. A good example 
of this is the case of a 24-year-old habitual traffic 
violator, the product of a broken marriage. He 
was the son of a possessive, domineering mother 
who has been always willing to come to his rescue 
when charged with a traffic infraction, either by 
interceding in his behalf or paying the fines. He 
was charged with displaying a fictitious driver’s 
license, driving after suspension of a driver’s 
license, and speeding, and an additional charge 
of possession of fireworks. His sentence aggre- 
gated 60 days in the workhouse and $85 in accu- 
mulated fines. 

At this time the defendant was living at home 
with his mother, working as a part-time bar- 
tender, with full-time employment pending in 
another field. He requested that he be permitted: 
to serve under the Work Release Plan. 

The defendant served his time under the plan by 
continuing at his regular job and spending his. 
evenings and weekends at the Workhouse. After 
having served 21 days of his sentence he was 
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released on parole for 1 year, with orders to pay 
the fines and attend the Drivers’ Improvement 
Clinic offered by the University of Minnesota. 
While serving under the plan and subsequent 
parole, he has come to realize that he must be 
responsible for his own conduct and reduce the 
harmful relationship that formerly existed with 
his mother. He has moved from his mother’s home 
to take up residence near his new place of employ- 
ment. He is now enjoying a financial and employ- 
ment security never before possible. He uses a car 
in his work as a salesman. The court records 
reveal no subsequent violations. 

In some cases persons on probation or parole, 
who had not completed their terms of supervision 
successfully, were able to serve under the Work 
Release Plan. Perhaps this is because they spend 
their time working, traveling to and from the 
Workhouse, and being at the institution. Their 
chances of getting into trouble are thus minimized 
by less exposure to temptation. 

The following is a case in point. A certain de- 
fendant appeared in both the criminal and traffic 
divisions of this court some 120 times primarily 
because of excessive drinking. He had been under 
the supervision of the probation office for assault 
and battery, drunkenness, and for sundry traffic 
violations, with little if any success. Efforts were 
made through AA counseling and other therapy 
to re-establish the defendant as a self-sustaining 
member of the community. 

During this period he appeared in the traffic 
division charged with driving while under the 
influence of alcoholic beverages, driving after 
revocation of driver’s license, and violation of the 
so-called “Open Bottle Ordinance.” As a result, 
he received sentences totaling 140 days in the 
Workhouse. 

He was committed under the Work Release 
Plan. After serving 15 days the court was in- 
formed that he had complied with the rules and 
regulations and had remained sober while serving 
under the plan. Therefore, on the request of an at- 
torney who had become interested in his welfare, 
the defendant was placed on active parole. While 
on parole he was arrested on two occasions on a 
charge of being drunk. His parole was revoked 
and he was committed to the Workhouse to serve 
the balance of the prior sentences. At the expira- 
tion of approximately 30 days of full-time confine- 
ment, again at the request of the attorney, he was 
released to serve the balance of his sentences 
under the Work Release Plan. After serving a 


substantial portion of the remaining sentences 
under the plan without further infraction, he was 
again placed on parole. 

His record shows no subsequent offenses, and 
the probation office reports that he has re-estab- 
lished himself as a worthwhile citizen and is main- 
taining an excellent work record as a painter for 
a municipal department. In this case, as in many 
others, serving of the sentence under the Work 
Release Plan has proved more effective toward 
rehabilitation than has parole. 


When Violations Occur 


If a defendant violates any of the conditions, 
rules, or regulations of the Work Release Plan, 
his commitment under the Act is revoked and it is 
ordered that he be required to serve the balance 
of his sentence in actual confinement in the Work- 
house and that any earned reduction of his sen- 
tence be cancelled. If the defendant requests rein- 
statement, he is granted a hearing. 

The most common violations are: 

1. Failure to return and report to the Work- 
house after the working day. 

2. Habitually returning and reporting to the 
Workhouse late without reasonable cause or justi- 
fication. 

3. Appearing at the Workhouse while under the 
influence of alcoholic beverages, or of narcotics 
or drugs. 

4. Failure to report to work as required. 

5. Disorderly conduct or breach of the peace. 

The records show that since the passage of the 
Act, approximately 7 percent of those committed 
to serve under it have violated the conditions or 
rules. It is significant that most of the violations 
have been failure to return to the Workhouse and 
appearing there either after drinking or being 
under the influence of an alcoholic beverage. 

It appears from the records that consistently 
and generally an average of 48 plus prisoners are 
serving under the Work Release Plan at any one 
time. 

The following table reflects the extent to which 
the courts use Minneapolis Workhouse facilities 
under the plan. 


Minneapolis District Suburban 
Year Total Municipal Court Court Courts 
1959 574 485 3 86 
1960 787 633 2 152 
1961 941 708 6 227 
1962 898 715 4 179 
1963 1085 785 9 291 
*1964 “711 585 4 122 


* Through August 31, 1964. 
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The original legislation included the following 
provision : 

Earnings. The earnings of the prisoner shall be col- 

lected by the sheriff, probation department, welfare 


pone or suitable person or agency designated by the 
co 


This section of the Act has since been amended, 
changing “shall” to “may.” Our court has seen 
little justification for the necessity of collecting, 
disbursing, and accounting for the earnings of 
the prisoners sentenced under the Act. However, 
there will be no question of exercising such pre- 
rogative if there is any question of an inmate’s 
failure to care for his family while serving time. 
However, few complaints have been registered 
up to the present time. 


In Conclusion 


A survey of the Municipal Probation Office in 
September 1960, by the Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County, Inc., states: 


The so-called Huber Plan by the State Legislature 
in 1957 to permit judges to select certain prisoners 
to serve their sentences during non-working hours, 


thereby retaining their employment, has been extremely 
effective. 


Rolf Stageberg, superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis Workhouse, in a report, commenting upon 
his experience with the Act, reports: 


In the opinion of the undersigned, this law strikes at 
the very roots of some of the greatest evils inherent 
in the jail system (or short-term institutions, too), and 
still retains sanctions sufficiently severe to satisfy 
deterrent requirements. For those committed under the 
act it eliminates idleness because the men are working 
at their regular jobs; it obviates the need for public 
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assistance for the families since the offender’s income 


(Less cost of jail maintenance charges) continues 


during his sentence, and it spares the offender the 

demoralization too common among the full-time inmates, 

a factor which often contributes to a long succession 

of failures, and the deterioration of the moral and 

spiritual sinews required for independent living. 

In my opinion, the foregoing comments by 
Mr. Stageberg describe generally the results of 
this court’s utilization of the Work Release Plan. 

A rather typical example of the type of case 
to which he refers in his comments is the case of a 
defendant, 25 years old, single, living at home, and 
sentenced to 30 days in the Workhouse for driving 
after revocation of a driver’s license. The defend- 
ant worked in the parts department of a large mo- 
tor transport company, earning $90 a week. One of 
his basic problems was that he foolishly spent 
his time and money playing the part of a wastrel 
and playboy evenings after work. Having to 
serve his sentence evenings and weekends he was 
deprived of this way of life. On completion of his 
sentence under the plan he informed his proba- 
tion officer that not only did he appreciate the 
opportunity to continue his employment but also 
that he felt he had benefited from the interrup- 
tion of his wasteful social life and consequent 
squandering of his income. He believes he is richer 
for the experience, both in money saved and time 
more wisely spent. 

In my experience, the Work Release Plan works. 
It is economically feasible and an excellent 
correctional measure. It is recommended to other 
states contemplating such legislation. 


OMMITMENT under a day-parole program should never be used solely 
because a man can serve time while being employed in the free commu- 


nity, taking care of his family, and paying his jail costs. If the offender is 
regarded as a likely candidate for probation, he should have the opportu- 
nity under probation supervision to prove that he can be a self-reliant, 
self-respecting, and law-abiding person without being stigmatized by jail 
confinement. The day-parole plan, then, should be regarded as a further 
resource available to the court in making disposition of the case of an 
offender who is not a good risk for probation and yet who need not 
necessarily spend his entire jail term in actual confinement. Judicious and 
selective use of the day-parole plan can serve to reduce certain jail prob- 


lems while meeting the needs of some offenders and serving the best 
interests of society. 


—SANGER B. POWERS 


Training for Probation Work 
in England and Wales 


By HERSCHEL A. PRINS 
Inspector, Probation and After-Care Department, Home Office, London 


N THIS PAPER I propose to set the current pro- 

gramme of training for probation work in 

England and Wales against a short historical 
background. I shall then comment on such matters 
as recruitment, selection, and the various training 
courses—both pre-service and in-service that are 
provided.* 


Development of the Probation Service 


Over the last hundred years or more an in- 
creasing desire to treat as many offenders as 
possible in “open” conditions may be seen in the 
slow development of the probation service in this 
country. In England, as in America, probation 
owes its origins and development to “individual, 
practical experimentation rather than to clearly 
defined philosophical principles.’! In dealing with 
certain cases brought before the courts, forward 
looking magistrates were reluctant to pass sen- 
tences of imprisonment knowing that there would 
be little chance of redemption and that the of- 
fender would be exposed to the full rigour of a 
harsh criminal law.? As early as 1820 the magis- 
trates sitting at Warwickshire Quarter Sessions 


* The facts and figures here | mage ey have been derived from official 

sources but the ae : or their accurate presentation and for 

the ——— which may be drawn from them rests entirely with 
uthor. 

1 See Probation and Related Measures. United Nations Department 
ef Social Affairs, New York, 1951. keoters 2, 3 and 8 for a fuller 
account of these developments. See also: King, J.F.S. (Ed.), The 
Probation Service, Butterworths, 2nd edition, 1964, Chapters I and PS 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Social Services in 
Courts of Summary d.5122, H.M.S.O. London, 1986. 
paras. 49-53, and Dawtry, F., thee Probation?” Brit; nl. Delina., 
Jan. 1958, pp. 180-183. 

2 It seems important to bear in mind here that there had been 
many attempts in England since medieval times to mitigate the 
harsher penalties | of the law. Examples of these were the so-called 
“benefit of clergy” (abolished by statute in 1827), the judicial reprieve, 
the release of an offender on his own recognizance, provisional release 
on bail, and other legal devices for the suspension of either the 
execution or the imposition of sentence. Perhaps the most extreme 
example of what might be called a public conscience acting in defiance 
of the existing law was the reluctance of juries to return verdicts of 
guilty in trivia] cases, knowing that the offender would be hanged. At 
the mning of the 19th century there were over 200 offences that 
could be punished by death including such oddly assorted crimes as 
associating with gypsies, damaging a fish-pond, shoplifting, imperson- 
ating out-pensioners at Greenwich Hospital, and so on. See, for e ple: 
a 2 ra and C. H. Rolph, Hanged by the Neck, Penguin Books, 

® The work of the Church of England Temperance Society is but 
one example of voluntary effort in the 19th Century. Such efforts 
extended afar into other fields such as the care and employment of 
children, education, public health, reforms in prisons, and the care of 
those discharged from such institutions. 

* From 8 in 1880 to 86 in 1890, 70 in 1894 and 148 (including 19 
women) in 1907. Readers interested in following some of the attempts 
that were being made to introduce further legislation for the more 
humane treatment of offenders, both young and old will find some ac- 
count of these efforts in G. Rose, The Struggle ~~ — Reform. 
‘ London, 1961, pp. 81, et seq.; also Chs. 1 


adopted the expedient, in appropriate cases of 
passing sentence of imprisonment for one day 
upon a youthful offender on condition that he 
returned to the care of his parent or “master” 
(employer). This early experiment was witnessed 
by a barrister named Hill, who 20 years later 
when Recorder of Birmingham resumed the 
practice. A little later, a rudimentary probation 
system was developed by another Recorder, 
Edward William Cox, of Portsmouth. Cox re- 
alized the value of even rudimentary personal 
supervision and enforced this by means of 
sureties. He supplemented this, however, by ap- 
pointing a “special enquiry officer” for one area 
and entrusted to him the responsibility of super- 
vising the behaviour of “probationers.” 

Early in the second half of the 19th century 
similar practices were developing independently 
in other parts of the country. In this process 
voluntary organisations played a major role, and 
in 1876 a most important step in this connection 
was taken by the Church of England Temperance 
Society and the so-called “Police Court Missions” 
were established.* The agents of the Society (sub- 
sequently known as police court missionaries) 
were subsequently assigned to different London 
Courts, and although their work initially was 
concerned mainly with the reclamation of drunk- 
ards and the abuses of alcohol, the range of their 
work was soon to be extended and developed when 
statutory effect was given to what had hitherto 
been voluntary supervision. 

The Howard Association (now the Howard 
League for Penal Reform) had been making 
active attempts to get probation proper onto the 
statute book and missionaries of the Church of 
England Temperance Society increasd in num- 
ber.* Probation in the full meaning of the term 
was finally given statutory sanction in England 
by the Probation of Offenders Act 1907. Of great 
importance, this Act reinforced and consolidated 
the already established practice of probation in 
this country. To appreciate its true significance, 
however, it should be remembered that the early 
1900’s were years in which far-reaching legisla- 
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tion found its way to the statute book. A sense of 
history again lends perspective to one’s view; 
amongst other statutes passed in 1908 were the 
Children Act—this prohibited the imprisonment 
of children and placed remand homes on a stat- 
utory footing, the Prevention of Crime Act which 
introduced sentences of Borstal and Preventive 
Detention, and the Old Age Pensions Act. In 
addition, the years 1905 to 1909 had witnessed 
the labours of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and the production of the monumental and 
controversial “majority” and “minority” re- 
ports. In 1918, the Education Act raised the school 
leaving age to 14.5 

The courts were not slow to take advantage of 
the 1907 Act. In 1908, the first year of its opera- 
tion, more than 8,000 persons were placed under 
the care of probation officers. A Departmental 
Committee, appointed in 1909 to enquire into the 
working of the Act, reported favourably, but 
suggested some improvements in machinery ; these 
were embodied in the Criminal Justice Act of 
1914. The appointment of probation officers was 
still not obligatory, however, and a further 
Departmental Committee reporting in 1922 found 
that no less than 215 courts had failed to appoint 
a probation officer.? The Criminal Justice Act of 
1925, contained important provisions to remedy 
some of the deficiencies revealed by this Com- 
mittee’s report. The appointment of probation 
officers was made compulsory, the Home Sécre- 
tary was empowered to regulate their salaries 


5 The history of many of these events and their relation one to 
another may be found in P. Gregg, A Social and Economic History of 
Britain, Harrap, London, 1956 (Part III). 

® Report of the Departmental Committee on the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907. Cd.5001. H.M.S.O. London, 1909, p. 8. One of the 
notable changes made by the Act of 1914 was the introduction of a 
condition of residence in suitable cases. 

7 Report of the Departmental Committee on the Training, Appoint- 
Pog and Payment of Probation Officers. Cmd.1601. H.M.S.O. London, 

8 Report on the Departmental Committee on the Social Services in 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Cmd.5122. H.M.S.O. London, 1936. 

® Criminal Justice Act 1948, Section 3 and fifth schedule. 

10 The actual terms of the recommendation are worth quoting: “‘We 
accordingly recommend that the Secretary of State should be given a 
general power of inspection to satisfy himself that a reasonable 
standard of efficiency is being maintained before Government Grant is 
paid.” The Committee made it plain however that whilst they regarded 
inspection as a desirable implement of control by the central authority 
(in view of its financial interest), they were thinking of “inspection 
not in the narrow sense ... . but primarily as fulfilling functions of 
advice, encouragement and stimulation ... .” Report, op. cit. 

11 Report of the Departmental Committee on the Probation Service. 

Cmnd.1650. H.M.S.O. London, March, 1962, p. 73. This report pro- 
vides amongst other things an up-to-date guide to the administration 
and functioning of the probation service in England and Wales. It also 
covers the arrangements in Scotland, but as law and practice differ 
somewhat in that part of Great Britain the account given in this 
paper relates solely to England and Wales. 
. 1° Some of _the general principles on which central government 
Inspection in England is based may be found in J. S. Harris, British 
Government Inspection. Stevens, London, 1955. This may be of particular 
interest to American readers as the work is an investigation carried 
out by an American research scholar. 

18 The Criminal Justice Act 1948 (Schedule Five para. 6) gives the 
Home Secretary wide powers to regulate by statutory instrument, the 
local administration of the service, and the qualifications, appointment 
conditions of service, and duties of probation officers. The principal 
means by which the central authority communicates with the service 
are the Inspectorate and 


letters and circulars issued as occasion 
requires. 
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and conditions of service, means were provided 
of forming probation areas of substantial size 
in place of numerous small self-contained areas, 
and the cost of the probation service was to be met 
in equal shares by local authorities and the 
Exchequer. 

Thereafter, until 1948, the most important 
development was the appointment in 1934 of a 
Committee to enquire into the social work of the 
courts, whose report was published in 1936.8 Some 
of the most important recommendations of this 
Committee were concerned with training. The war 
delayed legislation, but in 1948 a Criminal Justice 
Act implemented many of the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations consolidating the law relating to 
probation.® Meanwhile administrative effect had 
been given to many recommendations in the report 
of 1936. In particular, a separate inspectorate 
for the Probation Service was established in place 
of the occasional attention given to probation 
officers by inspectors of the Children’s Branch of 
the Home Office.'° The recent Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Probation Service has recommended 
that there should not be any “change in the 
inspectors’ inspectoral 


Current Local and Central Organisation 


Although subject to central government inspec- 
tion,!* the organization of the probation service 
has retained its essentially local character. The 
probation service in each of the 94 probation areas 
in England and Wales is administered by a com- 
mittee of magistrates appointed by the whole 
body of magistrates from among their number. In 
all but the smallest areas executive responsibility 
for the service is the responsibility of a principal 
probation officer. He and senior officers who are 
under his direction give professional supervision 
to the probation officers and case committees, 
composed largely of magistrates, review their 
work from time to time. 

The Home Secretary is the central authority 
for the administration of the law relating to 
probation in England and Wales, and the Home 
Office, in the performance of its statutory duties, 
has an important part to play in guiding and 
stimulating the development of probation work 
throughout the country.1* The cost of the proba- 
tion service is met from local funds, but it attracts 
a government grant of 50 percent. In discharging 
his responsibility for the probation service, the 
Home Secretary has the assistance of the Proba- 
tion Advisory and Training Board, appointed by 
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him to advise on questions relating to the admin- 
istration of the probation system and the work 
of probation officers and on facilities for training 
persons for probation work and to select candi- 
dates for training. 

In recent years the service has been expanding 
rapidly. In 1949 there were 905 officers in the 
service, by 1959 there were 1,502, and at the end 
of June 1964 there were 2,215 (including 300 
principal and senior officers) .*4 

Probation officers have to deal with a wide 
range of men, women, and young people brought 
into contact with the courts, though not always 
as offenders. They also undertake the after-care 


of many boys and girls released under supervision 


from approved schools and of offenders released 
from Borstals and prisons.’* They are concerned 
with the supervision of young people brought 
before the juvenvile courts as in need of care pro- 
tection or control, they endeavour to effect matri- 
monial conciliation, they may act as “guardian ad 
litem” in adoption proceedings, and they make 
social enquiries for the information of a wide 
variety of courts, including the divorce court 
where custody of and access to children is in 
issue.’* It is appropriate to consider the ways in 
which training has developed to equip the proba- 
tion officer for the wide range of duties that now 
come his way. 


History and Development of Training 


It has been stated that “a probation officer’s 
training must be geared to the variety of work he 
is likely sooner or later to be called upon to 
perform.”?? As already shown, the early probation 


14 For p parison, readers may like to bear in mind 
that the gest My of England and Wales is some 46 million 
(1961 census). The number of persons (men and women) found 
guilty of indictable offences in 1962 was 203,775. This represents 1,026 
persons found guilty per 100,000 in the population. During 1962 some 
47,885 persons were placed under supervision by means of probation 
orders. It be in mind these — 

tt supervision of persons on probation ut one aspect a 

robation officer's work. See: Criminal Statistics for England and 
Wales, 1962. Cmnd. — H.M.S.O. London, pp. x, xiviii, and 81. 

16 A recent report by the Home s Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders entitled The Orennieation of After-Care, 
H.M.S.O. London, 1963, has recommended that the scope of the — 
tion officer’s duties in respect of a variety of persons discharged f 
institutions is to be increased and the Government has accepted this 
recommendation. 

16 The report of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Business 
of the Criminal Courts (Streatfeild Committee). Cmnd.1 1289. H.M.S.O. 
London, February 1961, Part B. recommended that the scope and 
range of probation officers’ reports to the — courts (Assizes and 
Quarter om should be increased. This is being done. 

7 See: J. MacRae, “The English meg Training System,” 
Brit. Jnl. | HR January 1958. See also: W. G. Minn, “Training for 
the Work of a ———. Officer in England and Wales,” Jnl. of 
Criminal Science, Vol. 1948, and G. P. = — “Trends in Proba- 
tion Training,” Brit. Tal. Deling., October 1 

18 Newton, op. cit. The expression & ond assist and befriend” 
appeared in "the Act of 1907 (Section 4 (d)) and was repeated in the 
fifth schedule ot the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, (Section 5). 

1® There were, however, courses in social science available in the 
universities, but professional casework training was still being 
developed. Tt is interesting that at about the time that the eu 
Office was instituting its experimental course, the first — workers 
from country to take the psychiatric social work training in 
ica. 
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officers were police court missionaries who were 
religious men and women with a strong sense of 
vocation, a deep desire to save people from their 
less worthy impulses, and concern for the spiritual 
as well as the physical welfare of those they 
sought to help. While their methods could be seen 
to a great extent as an expression of their indi- 
vidual religious beliefs, it should be remembered 
that the principles upon which they established 
the service have remained basic to this day; 
namely, a fundamental belief in the worth of the 
individual offender and the power of a personal 
relationship. 

The advances made in the fields of sociology 
and psychology in recent years have, however, 
been influential in determining the way in which 
the probation officer applies his concern for people 
in difficulties and he is now more explicitly aware 
of the use he makes of his relationships with 
offenders and others. The Service “has clung to 
the early description of its responsiblities, ‘to 
advise assist and befriend’; these words are 
fortunately capable of wide interpretation and are 
now used to describe work .. . with a strong 
psychiatric flavour . . . to rescue work with a 
strong emphasis on manipulation of circumstances 
and environment, without much consideration of 
either the probationer’s conscious or unconscious 
wishes.’’18 

A Home Office experiment in training proba- 
tion officers had begun in a modest way in 1930, 
and it had been recommended that the scheme 
should be developed with the assistance of an 
advisory board representative of the parties 
interested in training and the promotion of the 
service. It should be remembered that at that 
time very few men, and not many women, had 
any form of training in social work, still less for 
social service in the courts.’® The candidates 
chosen under the early Home Office scheme 
attended universities for training in social science, 
and visited various types of reformative estab- 
lishments; meanwhile each one was attached to 
a court as an assistant probation officer to work 
under the guidance of a more experienced officer. 
Most of this early training was given in London, 
but a few probation officers in areas where there 
were university courses also took students. 

The London Police Court Mission’s influence 
and responsibility was retained after it had 
relinquished its responsibility for maintaining 
probation officers in London and Middlesex, and it 
was agreed that the Mission should help to provide 
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accommodation for probation students whilst in 
training.2° War conditions stimulated the demand 
for trained officers and in 1940 a much restricted 
training scheme was devised to give a few selected 
candidates a short period of practical work in the 
courts before they applied for appointments. In 
1941 a short theoretical course was added to the 
practical training, and in 1943 university training 
was resumed on a small scale. During the period 
after the War the size of the service increased 
considerably; there were greater demands for 
university places and the number of students 
attending the Home Office specialised course also 
increased. 

The continuing upward trend of crime and 
consequent increase in the numbers placed on pro- 
bation has made it essential to stimulate recruit- 
ment and to increase the facilities for training. 
One of the significant developments during recent 
years has been the increasing part played by mem- 
bers of the probation service in recruitment and 
training. All grades in the service are represented 
on the Probation Advisory and Training Board, 
and principal officers and their staffs play a major 
role in stimulating recruitment. The service 
carries a heavy burden in providing practical 
work facilities and probation officers take part in 
the pre-professional academic training of proba- 
tion students. The demand for advanced in-service 


training has always outstripped the supply of 


relevant courses, but with the increase in the 
latter during recent years there has been a 
valuable feed-back of up-to-date knowledge and 
experience into the training system. 


Present Arrangements for Training 


Responsibility for Training—The responsi- 
bility for the training scheme rests with the Secre- 
tary of State. It is administered by the Probation 
Division of the Home Office with the advice of the 


2° The London Police Court Mission is now the Rainer Foundation. 
(The Foundation takes its name from one Frederick Rainer, a 
Hertfordshire printer who in 1876 sent 5 shillings to the Church of 
England Temperance Society in the hope that it might do something to 
stimulate practical work in the courts. See King, op. cit.) Since 1946, 
The Foundation has provided residential accommodation in London for 
students taking the Home Office training course. This centre, “Rainer 
House,” provides some link with the early pioneering work of the 
Police Court Mission. 

21 There are 19 probation inspectors for England and Wales based 
on London (including the principal and deputy principal probation 
jar aad Of these, nine are currently engaged full-time on training 
uties. 

22 The expenditure on training in 1968-1964 was £175,000 
(ca. $490,000). The estimated cost for 1964-1965 is £223,000 (ca. $624, 
400). These figures include the cost of maintenance grants to students. 

The only instance in which a student would be asked to contribute 
to or pay for his training would be in the case of his own or his 
Parents’ income (if he is under 25) being so large that a payment 
would be expected towards the cost of training. The maximum number 

years of training which might be paid for out of public funds 
would normally be 8 (2 years basic social studies and a year’s pro- 
fessional training). 

*3 MacRae, op. cit. p. 211. 


Probation Advisory and Training Board already 
referred to. The Board has the vice chancellor of 
a university as chairman, and comprises magis- 
trates, clerks to courts, members of the probation 
service, members of universities, persons with 
competence in and experience of social work, and 
officers of the Home Office. The day-to-day organ- 
isation and supervision of training is the respon- 
sibility of the principal probation inspector, 
assisted by a senior inspector known as the “pro- 
bation training organiser” and who is wholly 
concerned with training. Several probation inspec- 
tors give their whole time to training and others 
assist as necessary.”! The costs of training are 
shared equally between the Exchequer and local 
authorities.22 The members of the inspectorate 
concerned with training maintain regular contact 
with university departments of social studies and 
with other training bodies. 

Recruitment.—A number of enquiries are re- 
ceived from men and women who feel that their 
experience and/or qualifications would suit them 
for this particular field of work. These enquiries 
may have been stimulated by contact with friends 
or acquaintances who are members of the service, 
by talks to schools and universities, by radio 
broadcasts, by books and articles, or the advertise- 
ments of various training courses that appear 
regularly in the national and local press. Students 
undertaking a variety of courses at universities 
are informed about career possibilities in the 
probation service by inspectors on their visits. 
Individual members of the probation service stim- 
ulate recruitment by talks or personal contact 
with members of the public. 

Selection for Training.—In 1946 the Home Of- 
fice asked the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology to make a “job analysis” of the work of 
probation officers and to suggest improved meth- 
ods for selecting men and women who would be 
suitable for the work after training. The Institute 
studied probation officers duties, both directly and 
indirectly, from Home Office records, and drew up 
a list of desirable and undesirable qualities: they 
paid special attention to causes of failure in 
probation work.?? The Institute recommended the 
selection procedure which, with some agreed 
modifications, has since been followed. Briefly 
it is as follows: 


(a) Written on a specially designed form 
are examined in the Home Office and the three referees 
given by the applicant are approached if the applicant 
merits further consideration. 

(b) If the replies received from the referees are 
satisfactory, the applicant is invited to an interview 
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. with a probation inspector, who prepares a report on a 
specially designed rating sheet recommending interview 
by the Selection Committee or rejection of the appli- 
cation. 

(c) Applicants successful in the first two stages of 
the saaellate are then invited to come to the Home 
Office for an intelligence test, group discussion, and 
interview by a selection committee composed of two 
members of the Probation Advisory and Training Board 
and a respresentative of the Home Office. The Selection 
Committee decides, after considering each applicant’s 
written application and references, the report by the 
preliminary interviewer, his performance at the intelli- 
gence test, and his showing at the group discussion and 
interview, whether to recommend him for training. 

(d) Before the applicant is finally offered training 
his employers are consulted, if they have not already 
given references, and he undergoes a full medical ex- 
amination; this may be made by a psychiatrist if there 
is any doubt about temperamental stability or capacity 
to withstand emotional strain.24 


Training Before Appointment—Students Un- 
der 27.—The training offered to a probation stu- 
dent is at present normally determined by the stu- 
dent’s age. If he is under 27 and does not have an 
appropriate university degree, diploma, or certifi- 
cate in social studies, he is first required to obtain 
such a qualification after full time study at a 
university. The responsibility for finding a place 


devolves upon the student, but once he has ob-. 


tained a place and is accepted for training, the 
cost of his university fees and maintenance will 
be met by the Home Office. When the student has 
obtained his social studies qualification, or if the 
student already has an approved qualification for 
applying for training, the professional training 
which follows may take one of the following 
forms: 


(1) A specialised course organised and run by the 
Home Office in the theory and practice of probation 
work, lasting altogether about 10 to 12 months. 

(2) A 1-year course in applied social studies.25 

(3) For graduates in non-social studies subjects a 
course lasting about 17 months.26 

14) To meet the demand for officers in the London 
area a scheme is in operation whereby non-graduates 
between the ages of 25 to 35 who can satisfy the en- 
trance requirements prescribed by the University of 
London may study as external students for the London 
University Diploma in Social Studies and combine this 
with training for probation work. 


Training Before Appointment—Older Students. 
Students aged 27 and over, on acceptance for 
training, need not necessarily hold or obtain a 
university qualification. Applicants of this age are, 
however, expected to have a good general educa- 


24 See report of the Departmental Committee on the Probation 
Service, 1962, pp.116, et. seq., for further details. The selection pro- 
cedure is kept under review by the Probation Advisory and Training 
Board. Certain modifications are currently being considered. 

25 This course is provided by the Universities of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leicester, Newcastle, and Southampton, and by the London 
School of Economics, who pioneered the first course of this kind with 
the help of the Carnegie Trustees in 1954. 

26 This course combines basic studies in the social sciences with 
professional casework training. Courses are provided by the Universities 
of Exeter, Manchester, Nottingham, and Oxford. 

27 Students aged 27 to 30 or so may be sent to a university like 
younger students. The cost of such training is met in the same way 
as for younger students. 

28 See 20 supra. 


tion and experience in social work or other work 
which affords a good background for it. Their 
training, which normally lasts about a year is 
arranged by the Home Office and is referred to in 
more detail below.?7 

The Home Office Specialised Course.—The 
Home Office specialised course may be taken by 
the younger student who has taken a basic course 
in social studies at a university, and is normally 
taken by students over the age of 27 unless they 
go to one of the other pre-service courses (de- 
scribed later) for older students. The course 
combines theory and practice, and is planned to 
give students a progressively greater under- 
standing both of social casework and of the par- 
ticular setting in which the probation officer 
works. Students spend a preparatory period of 
about 3 months either singly or in small groups 
at a probation office serving a variety of courts. 
In either case each student will have his own tutor 
officer to help plan and supervise his work. He will 
have a thorough introduction to courts and the 
work which falls to a probation officer. He will, in 
addition, pay visits of observation to institutions 
available for the treatment of offenders, and will 
have contact with representatives of a wide range 
of social services concerned with helping people 
in a variety of difficulties. 

In addition to being present when his tutor 
visits homes or interviews offenders and others 
he will be given experience of interviewing alone, 
preparing reports for court, and of carrying some 
responsibility for individual cases. For some stu- 
dents, this experience may be followed by a short 
placement in a general or family casework agency 
so that they may see some comparison of work 
with clients who themselves seek help and those 
who are required by the court to have the guidance 
of a probation officer. For other students a short 
period of residential experience in an institution 
for offenders may be arranged. 

Students then have a period of residence for 3 
months at Rainer House.?§ Here they have a pro- 
gramme of lectures and discussions designed to 
further their understanding of human behaviour, 
both normal and abnormal. Much of the teaching 
is carried out in small groups, and this is found 
to be effective in facilitating student participation. 
This emphasis is supported by fortnightly or more 
frequent group tutorials. The training inspector 
who is tutor to the group is concerned with these 
students’ needs throughout the course and each 
student usually has an individual tutorial with his 
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tutor once a fortnight. These same tutorial groups 
meet weekly for seminars in social casework in 
which students generally present cases they have 
handled during practical work, thus affording a 
link between theory and practice. They also meet 
weekly for seminars in matrimonial casework 
which serve as an introduction to and expansion 
of the more formal lectures dealing with the 
dynamics of marital relationships. The casework 
seminars are led by probation officers who have 
all taken an advanced course of training. Along- 
side these smaller group discussions there are 
more formal weekly lecture classes in Human 
Growth and Behaviour, Psychiatric Aspects of 
Delinquency, Social Casework, and Probation 
Practice. The sessions on Human Growth and 
Behaviour and Psychiatric Aspects of Delinquency 
are taken by psychiatrists who have special expe- 
rience in the treatment of adult and juvenile of- 
fenders. The classes in social casework and proba- 
tion practice are taken by training inspectors— 
generally the inspectors already involved in the 
tutorial work. There are also lectures in law given 
by magistrates’ clerks and in The Sentencing and 
Treatment of Offenders given by university 
criminologists. For older students, who may not 
have covered the ground before, there are lectures 
on the Social Services and on Cultural and Social 
Influences on Behaviour. 

In addition to the basic topics already described, 
there are special sessions devoted to such subjects 
as Communication with Children and Adolescents, 
The Emotional Significance of Work, Problems 
met by Women and Girls, Prison Administration, 
and After-Care. Visits are arranged to institutions 
concerned with the treatment of the psychiatric- 
ally disordered and the socially deviant. During 
the course, students prepare a paper on a crimino- 
logical topic, and sit an examination in law and in 
social casework. A satisfactory standard has to 
be reached in all three papers. 

Students then proceed to their final practical 
work placement in the probation setting and are 
assigned an increasing number of cases which 
will give a varied and yet graduated experience 
consonant with the student’s developing ability. 
There are weekly supervisory sessions in which 
ints During his first year of service a probation officer's work is 


pected and he may not continue in post unless his appointment is 


confirmed by the Secretary of State. Sometimes a second year of trial 
inspections are a useful follow-up of performance 
uring 


. — a the Departmental Committee on the Probation Service, 


31 These courses have been held in the extra-mural department of 
the University of Leeds. In addition to courses of this type, the 
Universities of Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield have provided 

-release” courses in their extra-mural departments for officers 
appointed to areas within reach of the university in question. 
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they discuss the progress of their cases with their 
tutor officer. In addition to carrying out the 
general duties required of a probation officer, they 
build up a caseload to a point where they are ready 
to take a post carrying the responsibility of an 
appointed officer. Home Office staff who have 
tutored the students during the theoretical part 
of their training visit where possible during this 
period of practical work to provide continuity of 
experience and to discuss with the tutor officer 
before a final evaluation of a student’s work is 
made. If the reports on all phases of the student’s 
training have been satisfactory he may apply for 
an appointment about 2 months before the end of 
his training. Generally speaking, students have a 
wide freedom of choice in the selection of the areas. 
where they will serve.?® 

Other Pre-Service Courses for Older Students. 
—Two courses are run in conjunction with the 
extra-mural departments of the Universities of 
Leeds and Leicester to provide a 1-year training 
for older students who for domestic or other 
reasons have a preference for training and subse- 
quent appointment in either the north of England 
or the midlands. Similar courses may be planned 
with university extra-mural departments in other 
parts of the country. 


In-Service Training 


Untrained Entrants to the Service.—Because of 
the rapid expansion of the probation service some 
probation committees have appointed probation 
officers who have not previously taken a probation 
training course. For the time being at least this 
must remain “an inevitable but nevertheless 
undesirable expedient.’”®° The Home Office has 
designed a special training scheme for an officer 
appointed in this way, which, with some variation 
depending upon the previous qualifications and/or 
experience of the officer, comprises an initial the- 
oretical course of 1 month, run in conjunction with 
a university, followed at a later stage by a further 
course of 1 month. In the intervening period there 
are regular case discussion groups led by experi- 
enced tutor officers organised on a regional basis, 
and in addition, the whole group comes together 
for one weekend.*! In addition to these arrange-. 
ments, most probation committees provide an in-. 
duction course for direct entrants before they 
proceed to the Home Office course. 

Other Courses.—Opportunities are afforded in: 
a variety of ways for probation officers to develop. 
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their skills after basic training. A typical year’s 
provision includes the following: 


(1) A 8-week course on matrimonial work run by the 
_ Home Office with the co-operation of the Family 
Discussion Bureau (Tavistock Institute). This course 
enables officers to develop knowledge and skill acquired 
during basic training in relation to clients with mar- 
riage difficulties. 
(2) Two “refresher” courses, each lasting from a 
week to 10 days, and run in conjunction with a univer- 


(3) Three courses dealing with aspects of casework 

supervision, each of about a week’s duration, for tutor 

_ probation officers already taking students or for those 
about to take students for the first time. About 70 tutors 
will take these courses during 1964. 

(4) A number of case discussion groups meetin 
weekly or fortnightly led by de me or soci 
workers. (Some of these are planned directly by the 

ome Office, others in conjunction with university 
extra-mural departments.) 

(5) Residential courses dealing with the role of the 
senior officer for senior probation officers. 

(6) A few officers attend 1-year, whole-time courses 
in advanced social casework at the Tavistock Clinic, 
or the 1-year mental health course at the London 
School of Economics or the University of Manchester. 
Others attend part-time 1-year courses in matrimonial 
casework provided by the Family Discussion Bureau at 
the Tavistock Institute. 

(7) Each year two or three principal or senior 
robation officers attend a month’s advanced course 
in criminology at the Institute of Criminology, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

(8) In addition to the specific courses referred to 
above, there are a variety of courses or conferences 
organised by universities or other organisations on 
subjects closely related to the work of a probation officer. 


Conclusion 


Judged by present trends, there is likely to be 
a general all-around expansion in the duties that 
probation officers are called upon to perform. This 
is especially true in relation to the after-care of 


82 E. Younghusband, Social Work in Britain. Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, 1951. 
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persons discharged from institutional treatment. 
This continuing increase in the volume of work 
presents a challenge that is being faced by all 
concerned with the training of probation officers, 
whether as members of the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board, or of probation committees, 
whether outside experts or Home Office staff. 
The aim in training generally expressed may be 
summed up by a quotation, which although made 
in a different context, is relevant here. It is to 
“teach the student what he needs to know about 
the operation of the social services” (and of the 
practice of probation in particular) ... “and also 
help him towards a growing understanding of 
the variety of human motivation and experience 
and to a clearer and more disciplined understand- 
ing of his own personality in relation to its impact 
upon this mass of hopes and fears, struggles and 
failures, desires and frustrations... 


Summary 


An account has been given of the development 
of the probation service and of training for pro- 
bation work in England and Wales. Reference 
to historical development has been made, since by 
this means it was hoped to show some of these 
trends against a wider background of events in 
allied fields. Some account was then given of the 
present organisation of and facilities for training 
probation officers, both at the pre-service and 
in-service stages, and reference was made to the 
challenge that will have to be met in the face of 
the continuing demands that are likely to be made 
upon the service. 


URING this half century we have witnessed a revolution in 

the areas of probation, parole, and crime prevention. From 
what was almost the counterpart of the inhumanity of the 
Elizabethan Poor Law and the brutality of Dickens’ Magis- 
trate Fang we have come a long, long way—and there can be 
no turning back. The strictly punitive, penitentiary approach 
to the problems of people in trouble has been progressively 
supplanted by methods, processes, and services related to re- 
habilitation, restoration, and understanding. 


—KENNETH D. JOHNSON 
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Finland’s Open Institutions 


By VALENTIN SOINE 
Director General of Prison Administration, The Ministry of Justice of Finland 


tution system in July 1946.1 The first open 

institutions, known as labour colonies, were 
for first offenders who were able to work and 
were, at that time, serving sentences of 1 year or 
less. Persons convicted of drunken driving, for 
example, were in this category of offenders. Also 
sent to the labour colonies were recidivists whose 
previous sentence had expired at least 5 years 
before the day on which the sentence on the 
current offense was pronounced. 

In March 1955 the facilities of the labour 
colonies were extended to include all offenders 
whose sentence to imprisonment is for a period 
of 2 years or less and who, under the law, can be 
sent directly to the labour colony without first 
being sent to prison. Also eligible are those who 
are unable to pay fines, even though they are 
recidivists released from prison a short time 
before. All persons committed to the labour colo- 
nies must be physically able to work and must 
give indication they want to be sent to such a 
colony. 

A prisoner may be sent to a labour colony 
directly or transferred from a prison. During 
1968, 2,806 prisoners were sent directly and 2,864 
were received as transfers from prison. Prisoners 
with a sentence of more than 6 months are 
conditionally released after serving one-half of 
their sentence. 

The average time spent in the labour colonies 
is about 4 months. Included in this figure are the 
terms of those transferred prisoners who already 
have served part of their sentence in prison. The 
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This article is about Finland’s open institution system. 
Shortly after taking office in 1946, Mr. Soine, as Director 
General of his Government’s prison administration, estab- 
lished the system of open institutions. Under his adminis- 
tration the prison system of Finland has undergone many 
progressive changes and has introduced many innovations. 
Institutions have been rebuilt and modernized. A training 
program for all officials has been organized. Legislative 
reforms for the treatment of prisoners have been enacted. 

Mr. Soine is a law graduate of the University of 
Helsinki. During World War II he was in charge of the 
military police of the Finnish Army, and in 1944 was 
commander of the Mobile Police Force, the country’s 
largest police organization. In 1946 Mr. Soine visited 
the United States to study probation and parole procedures 
and prison administration.—The Editor 


average time spent in prison prior to conditional 
release is about 7 months. 

There are 18 labour colonies, 17 for male 
offenders and 1 for female offenders. Eight of 
the labour colonies work on road construction, 
6 are engaged in lumber work, 1 is a saw mill, 
and 2 are assigned to airport construction. In 
the labour colony for female offenders, the pris- 
oners do weaving, sewing, and laundry work. 

Nine of the labour colonies have a capacity of 
30 or less and 6 have capacities ranging from 32 
to 80 prisoners. Three colonies have capacities of 
135, 140, and 200, respectively. The number of 
labour colonies differs from year to year depend- 
ing on the need for them and the labour market 
situation. The number fluctuates between 10 and 
20. 

During 1963, 35.7 percent of all committed 
defendants served their sentences in labour colv- 
nies, compared with 34.8 percent in 1962. The 
daily average population in the labour colonies 
was 1,143 in 1963. 

In March 1955 Finland adopted a prison colony 
system for prisoners with long-term sentences and 
sentences to penal servitude. To these colonies 
can be transferred carefully selected prisoners 
from medium and maximum security prisons 
who will be suitable for transfer to an open 
institution and are willing and physically able to 
work. 

There are four prison colonies, three for male 
offenders and one for female offenders. In the 
three prison colonies for male offenders, the 
prisoners give all their time to road construc- 
tion. In the one prison colony for female offenders, 
the work is the same as that in the labour colony 
—weaving, sewing, and laundry work. 

The capacities of the four prison colonies are 
16, 80, 90, and 120, respectively. 

During 1963, approximately 7 percent of all 
committed defendants served part of their sen- 
tence in prison colonies, compared with 6 percent 


1 Finland has a total of 42 penal and correctional institutions 
and classification centers. There are three maxi ity prisons, 
one for female offenders; 8 semi-open institutions (farm-type opera- 
tions); 7 classification centers; 18 labour colonies; 4 prison colonies; 
and 2 labour camps. One of the semi-open institutions is for juvenile 
ge age ne 15 to 21. On December 381, 1963, there were 2,65 


9 inmates 
the closed prisons, 2,809 in the semi-open prisons, and 1,421 in the. 
open institutions. 
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in 1962. The daily average population for all 
four prison colonies in 1963 was 268. 

A third type of open institution was established 
in November 1948. Known as labour camps, they 
are for prisoners who have neither lodging nor 
employment on release from prison. There are 
two such camps, both for males. The men work on 
roads under the same circumstances as those in 
the labour and prison colonies, but are under the 
supervision of the chief of the colony. There has 
been no need for a labour camp for female of- 
fenders. 

About 300 inmates are assigned to the two 
labour camps for released prisoners. Some of the 
inmates ask to stay at the camps beyond their 
supervision term. Seventy-five to 80 percent of 
the dangerous recidivists in Finland are released 
to society through the two camps. 

The time spent in camp is used for observation 
and training of the prisoners on parole. The pris- 
oners accept this release procedure as the best 
to follow, particularly if they have no friends or 
relatives to assist them. 

The minimum time which has to be spent in a 
labour camp is 3 months. The transfer of an 
inmate from prison to camp is entirely voluntary. 

In 1963 the daily average population in labour 
camps was 200 to 300. 


Facilities and Program 


A feature of each of the three types of open 
institutions is that they are operated in the same 
way as employment for nonprisoners. They are 
situated in different parts of the country, prefer- 
ably some distance from the cities and towns. In 
general, they are a frame construction, one-story, 
barrack-type village with accommodations similar 
to the usual outdoor employment facilities in 
Finland. The main employer is the Department of 
Road and Waterways Construction in the Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works. As pointed 
out, the work consists largely of airfield construc- 
tion, road building, and lumbering, and the 
women do sewing, weaving, and laundry work for 
the Government as well as private persons. Pri- 
vate employers may also contract for the employ- 
ment of the prisoners. In such cases, other ar- 
rangements for lodging can be made. p 

In each of the institutions there is a large 
dining hall with self-service. In addition, each 
barrack has a small kitchen of its own where the 
men can make coffee or tea and a snack. Each 
colony also has a canteen, a radio, and often a 
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television set, as well as a reading room with 
newspapers and where visitors can be received. 
There is also, of course, a Finnish bath called 
the “sauna.” 

The doors and windows of the open institutions 
are unlocked at all times. If an inmate escapes 
from a labour colony, he is sent back to prison 
where he has to start serving his sentence anew. 
In other words, the time spent in the colony is 
not deducted from the full term of his sentence. 

The penalty for escaping from a prison colony 
is the same as escaping from an ordinary prison, 
that is, imprisonment up to a term of 2 years and 
loss of the time already spent in the prison colony 
as well as forfeiture of the earnings accumulated 
during that time. 

Leaving a labour camp for released prisoners 
is generally handled as a disciplinary matter. 
This usually leads to the loss of parole. 

In all three types of open institutions lodging 
and bedding are free, but in the labour colonies 
and at the labour camps the men have to pay for 
their laundry. In the prison colony the prisoner 
also gets a uniform free of charge. In the other 
institutions he must provide his own working 
clothes. 

Each prisoner is paid according to the wage 
scale of nonprisoners. In a labour colony 25 
percent of the wages are deducted for the Govern- 
ment and in a prison colony 30 percent is de- 
ducted. No deduction is made, however, from 
wages received for overtime work. Each prisoner 
pays for his own food. If on entering a colony a 
prisoner lacks money to get established, he may 
receive credit. But he is taught to pay for his 
living costs from his own earnings. 

From the wages received, the prisoner, if he 
has no family, must pay the normal taxes and save 
10 to 20 percent of his earnings. The savings 
are placed in a bank until he is released. If he 
has a family, the staff of the colony or the camp 
will deduct up to 50 percent of his wages for 
family support. The amount varies, depending on 
the number of children. The deducted amount 
is sent by the authorities directly to the family. 


Personnel 


The personnel of the institutions consists on 
the average of two officials for every 50 prisoners. 
The administrative costs are thus comparatively 
low. 

The officials must be at least noncommissioned 
officers, but many have also passed the 2-year 
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training course for prison officials. They are 
trained to gain skill and experience in dealing 
successfully with the inmates. Most of the officers 
are surprisingly capable of resolving the many 
problems related to their tasks. 

The institutions are usually under the supervi- 
sion and care of the superiors of the nearest 
medium- or maximum-custody prison. The camps 
for released prisoners (labour camps), however, 
are under the supervision of the Prison Society 
(Vankeusyhdistys) which receives Government 
funds and operates as an organization for the 
aid of released prisoners throughout the country. 
The salaries of the camp personnel, however, are 
paid from public funds. 

Despite the relatively small ratio of officials 
to inmates, discipline has not been a problem. 


Experience to Date 


Finland’s labour colonies have now been in 
operation for 17 years, the prison colonies for 8 
years, and the labour camps for released pris- 
oners for 16 years. From our experience to date 
certain conclusions can be drawn. 

Labour colonies.—We make the following obser- 
vations from our experience with labour colonies: 

1. First offenders, serving short-term sen- 
tences, do not come into contact with the inmates 
in the closed prison. They thus are spared from 
any undesirable influences. 

2. The prisoner, to a large degree, is able to 
support his family. 

3. It is possible for the prisoner to save money 
for a new start in life following his release. 

4, It is easier for the prisoner to obtain employ- 
ment after his release if he can show he has been 
employed by a nonprison employer in the free 
community and under normal living conditions. 

5. Even during a short term of confinement 
the prisoner is going through a course of instruc- 
tion for social living—to take care of himself, 
to engage in regular employment, to support his 
family, to save money, and to pay taxes. 

6. Some of the inmates do not do well in the 
labour colony and may even escape. They are sent 
to prison to complete their sentences. In this way 
the most likely prospects at the labour colonies 
are free from their influence and continue in 
their efforts to prepare for their return to society 
as law-abiding, self-respecting, productive cit- 
izens. 

7. Not all offenders can be sent directly to the 
labour colonies. The more doubtful ones are sent 


to a prison first. At the prison their work habits 
and behavior are observed and then selections 
are made by the Ministry of Justice for transfer 
to a labour colony. At the prisons the inmates are 
“putting their best foot forward” in order to be 
transferred to the labour colony. 

Prison colonies.—The following observations 
are made in relation to the operation of prison 
colonies: 

1. Those confined in closed prisons make every 
effort to improve their behaviour and work so 
that they may have an opportunity to be trans- 
ferred to a prison colony where there is greater 
freedom and a more relaxed atmosphere. 

2. The number of those in prison who are 
ailing and on sick call shows a downward trend, 
since only those who are in good health and able 
to work are approved for transfer to a prison 
colony. 

3. Following transfer to a prison colony, the 
prisoners usually behave and work well. Their 
spirits are lifted under the freer living conditions. 
There are comparatively few escapes. Moreover, 
return to their homes after release is not too 
difficult an adjustment to make. During the pris- 
oner’s time in the prison colony he has sent a 
part of his wages to his family. This gives. 
confidence in the prisoner’s ability and desire to 
take care of his family in the future. 

4, What is said under No. 3 and No. 6 regarding 
labour colonies also applies to prison colonies. 

Labour camps.—The following are obser- 
vations to date regarding labour camps for re- 
leased prisoners: 

1. It is possible to provide lodging and regular 
work for those prisoners who are physically able 
to work and for whom no private employer has 
been found on release. 

2. The centres of population, especially the big 
cities, are relieved of those released from prisons 
who have neither employment nor living quarters 
and are likely to be recidivists. 

3. The person who really is trying to improve. 
himself is helped to get a new start in life. His 
family benefits and the Government receives taxes. 
from his wages. 


4, When an offender in the labour camp be-. 
comes a behaviour problem and, for instance, 
starts to drink, his parole may be revoked and he- 
will be returned to prison. Since alcohol leads. 
certain types of offenders to crime, revocation 


of parole may prevent the likelihood of another 
crime. 


Some Advantages of Open Institutions 


There are distinct advantages in the open 
institution system. Some of them are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. When the most likely prisoners are removed 
from prison to an open institution, the staff at 
the prisons can give fuller attention to the re- 
maining prisoners. The working capacity for each 
prisoner, for example, is maintained at a higher 
level. Also, more time can be given to the problems 
and needs of each prisoner. 

2. Those prisoners who really want to improve 
themselves have a greater opportunity to do so 
in both the closed and open institutions. 

3. Since most of the prisoners pay for their 
support, prison costs are considerably reduced. 

4. Under the former system, released pris- 
oners often had to accept unfavourable arrange- 
ments when coming to terms with private em- 
ployers. Under the present system, employment 
and lodging is provided by the Government for 
those who cannot obtain reasonable working 
arrangements with a private employer. 

5. The work performed by the prisoners fits 
into the national economy of the country. 

6. With the open institution system it is pos- 
sible to eliminate to a large extent the disadvan- 
tages of confining prisoners under close custody. 
To be completely separated from society for a 
long period during our fast developing and 
relatively prosperous times makes it difficult for 
a person to adjust to his home and community.The 
open institution does not give everything for 
nothing. But it does help a prisoner to help him- 
self and to return to society as a productive mem- 
ber of the community. It helps a person to depend 
on his own strengths and to find satisfactions 
even in manual labour and in modest circum- 
stances. Imprisonment, of course, means for most 
offenders a lowering in his standards of living 
and compulsory adjustment to a new way of life. 


Disadvantage 


One of the disadvantages of the open institu- 
tion—and perhaps its only disadvantage—is its 
sensitivity to the fluctuations of the labour mar- 
ket. If society suffers from unemployment, one is 
justified in asking who has more right to a job—a 
law-abiding citizen or one who has transgressed 
the law? It is to be noted, however, that most gov- 
ernments today are better prepared to handle 
problems of unemployment. Also it is in the soci- 
ety’s best interest to find employment and occupa- 
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tion of time for its weakest members, particularly 
during times of depression. They are likely to cost 
the taxpayers considerably more in the long run 
than ordinary law-abiding, unemployed persons. 


Results Obtained 


What results have been achieved during the 
time the open institutions have been in operation? 
Policies and practices in dealing with offenders 
must be judged, after all, in the light of the results 
obtained. It is not easy to give an answer, for it 
must be remembered that the nature and extent 
of criminality does not depend solely on the of- 
fender’s evil intent or negligence but also on such 
factors as laws regulating spirituous liquors, ob- 
scene publications, customs, taxes, motor vehicle 
traffic, strikes, etc. All result in new and more 
ways to violate laws. They tend to increase crimi- 
nality among the weaker members of society. It is 
therefore difficult to measure the effectiveness of 
current policies and procedures regulating crime 
and the extent to which crimes, on the other hand, 
are the product of new legislative controls. We 
cannot give reliable information at this time 
because we have not yet made systematic followup 
studies of persons who have served at open 
institutions. 

Nevertheless, something positive can be said. 
Since 1938 the population of Finland has in- 
creased by 20 percent. The agricultural way of 
life is no longer predominant, since 50 percent of 
Finland’s population earns its living in urban 
areas. Industrialization has increased substan- 
tially. During the last 20 years the number of 
motor vehicles has increased sixfold. The standard 
of living has risen considerably. All of these 
factors are generally supposed to increase crimi- 
nality. But on the other hand it should be noted 
that the total number of prisoners in confinement 
and the number of prisoners received each year 
are the same today as in 1938. Also pertinent is 
the fact that 41.7 percent of all imprisoned per- 
sons serve their sentences in completely open 
institutions without an increase in the number of 
prisoners confined in closed prisons. 

Another interesting fact is that the number 
of prisoners sentenced to terms longer that 2 years 
in 1962 is only 1.79 percent of the total number 
of those imprisoned. This proportion has contin- 
ued to decrease. 

A government’s role as educator and example 
is impressively reflected upon society. The educa- 
tional and disciplinary measures which a govern- 
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ment finds workable in dealing with prisoners, 
and also its attitude toward the prisoners, carries 
over into free society when the prisoner is 
released. Society therefore senses its respon- 
sibility for creating a favourable environment in 
the prisons. 

If society is to have a proper attitude toward its 
erring citizens who have transgressed the law, 
the government must be informed, far-seeing, 
and have an appreciation of the importance of 
work with prisoners. Prison staffs must be 
qualified by both training and traits of character 
to fulfill their difficult tasks. This applies not only 
to the officials of the institutions, but also to the 
custodial staff who are in daily contact with the 
prisoners and whose very example and behaviour 
touch on the every-day life of the prisoners. 

For centuries public opinion has felt that the 
important work done by the prosecutors and the 
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courts—and more recently that of the police—is 
more difficult and demands greater training and 
experience than what is required for those dealing 
with prisoners. Through the constructive efforts 
and progressive programs of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission and also the 
United Nations, there is, however, a growing 
appreciation in society for the important work of 
those dealing with prisoners. There is increasing 
recognition that they need not only the personal 
attributes that generate trust and confidence, but 
also an understanding of human behaviour, ac- 
quaintance with the social sciences (psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology), and knowledge of the law 
if they are to carry out with any measure of 
success their painstaking and difficult task of 
guiding and directing society’s most troublesome 
members to lives of productivity and usefulness. 


Antisocial Behavior of the Minor 
in the United States 


By I. RICHARD PERLMAN 
Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Studies Branch, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


N THE UNITED STATES, antisocial behavior of 
[ue minor is perhaps best understood when re- 
lated to the laws that define juvenile delin- 
quency. While differing in minor details and in 
the ages of the child over which they have juris- 
diction, most state laws define as a delinquent a 
juvenile who violates any state or local law or 
commits any act that would be considered a 
crime if committed by an adult. In addition, most 
state statutes in the United States include certain 
acts which are violations of law only when com- 
mitted by children, i.e. truancy, running away, 
incorrigibility, and ungovernable behavior. 

A “delinquent” in the United States, then, is 
any child committing a delinquent act, as defined 
by the law, whether or not he comes to the at- 
tention of the legal authorities. The measurement 
of delinquency by this definition would require 
knowledge not only of the number of children 
handled by social agencies, child guidance clinics, 


man Foundation, 1946. 


schools, law-enforcement and judicial agencies, 
and others, but also of the number who do not 
come to the attention of any agency—those who 
are not apprehended. 

And the number of unapprehended delinquents 
is substantial. This is suggested by several studies. 
One study! summarized the confessions of some 
1,700 law-abiding men and women regarding 
their “delinquent” and “criminal” acts. Almost 
all these persons admitted to having committed 
offenses under existing laws. Two-thirds of them 
engaged in behavior which were felonies under 
their state laws. Another study? found that col- 
lege students acknowledged committing a consid- 
erable number of offenses similar to those found 
among youth brought into court. Yet the offenses 
of these college students rarely appeared in any 
official statistics. Several other studies confirm 
that the number of hidden delinquents is large, 
particularly among the middle or higher income 
groups—those groups which appear in strikingly 
small numbers in official statistics. 


|| 
1 James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle, “Our Law-Abiding 
Law-Breakers,” Probation, March-April 1947. : 
2 Austin L. Porterfield, Youth in Trouble. Fort Worth: Leo Potish- ‘ 
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To measure delinquency by this definition— 
that is, the number of children committing delin- 
quent acts whether or not they come to the atten- 
tion of an official agency—is practically impos- 
sible. Even its appropriateness is questioned by 
those who believe a child is delinquent only when 
80 adjudicated by a court. 

Statistics for evaluating the size of the delin- 
quency problem and trends over a period of time 
must of necessity be limited to reports on children 
coming to the attention of law-enforcement agen- 
cies and courts. Such statistics represent a por- 
tion of all children whose misconduct could, if 
detected, be dealt with by the law. Hopefully 
they reflect trends in the numbers and charac- 
teristics of the entire group. The two series of 
national data most frequently cited are (1) the 
police arrest data collected by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and (2) the juvenile court de- 
linquency data collected by the Children’s Bureau. 
These data shed light not only on the volume and 
trend of delinquency, but also on the types of 
offenses committed and on the characteristics of 
the juvenile offenders by sex, age, and residence. 


Police Arrest of Juveniles 


The only source of federally collected statistics 
on police arrests of juveniles is the uniform crime- 
reporting plan of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Established in 1930, this plan has steadily 
increased in coverage. By 1962, some 3,975 city 
and county law-enforcement agencies serving 
123.5 million persons (67 percent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation) were reporting arrest data. Arrest in- 
formation, primarily a measure of law-enforce- 
ment activity, provides useful data on persons 
arrested for criminal acts. Estimated on the basis 
of arrest rates reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, roughly 1.1 million youngsters un- 
der 18 years of age were arrested in 1962. Traffic 
violations, except driving while intoxicated, are 
excluded from this estimate. 

Of all offenses charged in the juvenile arrest 
data reported by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for 1962, the most frequent single offense 
was larceny, followed by burglary (see table 1). 
Property offenses* constituted 42 percent of all 
arrests of juveniles; offenses against persons* 
only 4 percent. 

Disorderly conduct accounted for 9 percent and 


® Robbery, burglary, larceny, auto theft, embezzlement and fraud, 


stolen property (buying, receiving, possessing), and forgery and 
counterfeiting. 


* Murder (negligent and manslaughter), forcible rape, aggravated 
assault, and other assaults (nonaggravated). 
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liquor law violations and drunkenness for 6 per- — 
cent of the arrests of persons under 18 years of 
age. Sex offenses accounted for less than 2 percent 
of the arrests and narcotic drug violations for 
less than 14 of 1 percent. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation uniform 
reporting system, designed primarily for adult 
offenses, does not specifically identify such of- 
fenses as running away, truancy, violation of 
curfew. It is noteworthy that 33 percent of juve- 
nile arrests are included in the “all other offense” 
category where most of such offenses (character- 
ized as juvenile misbehavior rather than crime) 
are likely to be classified. Nearly half of the ar- 
rests of girls are categorized in “all other of- 
fenses” compared to less than one-third of the 
arrests of boys. Younger children are also more 
likely to be classified in this category. 

Over one-fourth of the girls, but more than 
two-fifths of the boys were arrested for property 
offenses. For both boys and girls the most fre- 
quent single offense was larceny, but boys were 
arrested far more often than girls for burglary 
and auto theft. Arrests for murder and man- 
slaughter by negligence were rare for both sexes, 
but less frequent for girls. Sex offenses other 
than forcible rape accounted for nearly 4 percent 
of the girls arrested compared to 1.5 percent of 
the boys arrested. Liquor law violations, drunken- 
ness, driving while intoxicated, disorderly con- 
duct, vagrancy, and gambling accounted for 15 
percent of the girls arrested and 18 percent of 
the boys. 

By age groups, offenses against persons (mur- 
der, manslaughter by negligence, forcible rape, 
and assaults), while comprising a small propor- 
tion of total offenses, increased in frequency with 
age, in both urban and rural areas. Certain prop- 
erty offenses (robbery, fraud, and forgery or 
counterfeiting) increased slightly but progres- 
sively with age whereas arrests for burglary 
sharply decreased with age and more strikingly 
for boys than for girls. Larceny arrests also de- 
creased progressively with age, particularly in 
the cities. Arrests for auto theft peaked at 15 
years of age. 

Burglary and property offenses in general, as 
well as liquor law violations, drunkenness, and 
driving while intoxicated, represented greater 
proportions of arrests in rural areas than in the 
cities. However, city youngsters were more likely 
to be arrested for disorderly conduct and for 
offenses against persons than their rural peers. 
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Juvenile Court Delinquency Cases 


The national source of juvenile court statistics 
is the Children’s Bureau. Since 1926 when a plan 
was first worked out for the uniform reporting 
of a few essential statistics by juvenile courts, 
reporting procedures and content have been modi- 
fied several times. Currently, the Children’s Bu- 
reau is collecting data from a national represent- 
ative sample of 502 juvenile courts to provide 
a basis for national estimates that have a known 
degree of reliability. The delinquency data col- 
lected are limited to a simple count of cases by 
sex of the child. Traffic cases are also reported, 
but separately from other delinquency cases. 

Although juvenile court statistics are not per- 
fect measures of delinquency, they do include chil- 
dren whose delinquencies were considered impor- 
tant enough to refer to a court. They approximate 
more closely than do other series of data the 
definition of those who consider a child delinquent 
only when the courts have so adjudicated. These 
statistics exclude children whose behavior is 
handled by the police without referral to court— 
nationally these exclusions account for almost 
one half of the police arrests and are primarily 
for minor offenses. 

The juvenile courts in the United States pro- 
cessed roughly 555,000 juvenile delinquency cases 
(excluding traffic eases) in 1962. The estimated 
number of different children involved in these 
cases was somewhat lower (478,000) since the 
same child may have been referred more than 
once during the year. These children represent 
1.8 percent of all children aged 10 through 17 
in the country. 

Juvenile court delinquency cases in 1962 con- 
tinued to be primarily a problem for boys—they 
were referred to court more than four times as 
often as girls. 

Cases handled unofficially by the court—with- 
out filing a petition—comprised almost half of 
the court delinquency cases in 1962. 

Delinquency in the United States is concen- 
trated in urban areas both in numbers and in 
rates. The rate of delinquency court cases (the 
number of cases per 1,000 child population aged 
10 through 17) was about three times higher in 
predominantly urban areas than in predominantly 
rural areas. Courts in predominantly urban areas 
handled more than two-thirds (69 percent) of 

Juvenile Court 


court in delinquency cases, Statistics, 1962, 
Cc ‘s Bureau, Statistical No. 78. 
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all the delinquency cases in the country, as shown 
in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Delinquency cases (excluding traffic) disposed 
of by panes courts in United States, 1962. 
Type of Total Boys Girls 
court Num- | Per- | Num- | Per-| Num- | Per- 
ber cent| ber cent} ber cent 
555,000} 100 | 450,500} 100 | 104,500] 100 
383,000} 69 | 306,700} 68 | 76,300) 73 
emi- 
urban______ 132,500} 24 |110,500} 25 | 22,000) 21 
Rural_______ 39,500 7 | 33,300 7 6,200 6 


Boys were referred to courts for considerably 
different reasons than girls. Based on reports 
from courts serving very large cities, more than 
half of the offenses committed by girls were for 
violations of laws applicable to juveniles only— 
runaway, truancy, violation of curfew, ungovern- 
able behavior, etc. One-fifth of the boys were in- 
volved in offenses of this nature. On the other 
hand, over half of the offenses for which boys 
were referred were for offenses against prop- 
erty—larceny, auto theft (including unauthor- 
ized use of auto), vandalism, robbery and bur- 
glary; less than a fifth of the girls were involved 
in such cases. This was also characteristic of 
arrest data. Boys were referred to court for the 
following offenses in their order of frequency: 
larceny, burglary, and auto theft. Girls were 
most frequently referred for running away, un- 
governable behavior, larceny, and sex offenses.® 

More than two-fifths of the delinquency cases 
referred to courts serving large cities were dis- 
missed with warning or adjustment. This high 
proportion of dismissals does not mean that the 
children were not involved in delinquent acts. 
(In only about 7 percent of the cases either the 
children were not so involved or the complaints 
were not substantiated). Rather the stability of 
the child’s family and his potential for receiving 
proper parental supervision appeared to warrant 
this type of disposition. There is no significant 
difference in the disposition of boys’ and girls’ 
cases. However, the types of dispositions vary 
significantly when the cases are handled “with 
petition” or “without petition.” This is to be 
expected, since certain actions taken by the court 
that curtail or deny the freedom of the child or 
the rights of the parents to the child’s care, cus- 
tody, and control usually are handled in an off- 
cial manner with full hearing. 
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In about half of the delinquency cases handled 
“with petition” the child is placed on probation; 
in almost one-fifth of the cases, the child is com- 
mitted to care and custody of an agency or insti- 
tution. More than half of the cases handled “with- 
out petition” are adjusted, indicating either that 
the offense is relatively minor or that the child 
has had no serious delinquency record. 

In addition to the 555,000 delinquency cases 
(including some multiple referrals), the juvenile 
courts in 1962 disposed of about 312,000 traffic 
cases involving some 269,000 children or 1 per- 
cent of the child population. These traffic cases 
did not represent all traffic cases of juveniles, 
since many juvenile courts lack jurisdiction of 
such cases. 


CHART 1.—Police arrests of juveniles, juvenile court 


delinquency cases, and child population, 


U. S., 1940-1962 


index (1950 = 100) 


Juvenile Court Delinquency Cases f / 


Police Arrests 
(under 18 years of age) 


Cc 
10-17 years of age) 


1940 


1960 


1945 1950 1955 


Source: Children’s Bureau, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Bureau 
of the Census 


Trends in Police Arrest and Juvenile Court Data 


Police arrests of juveniles and juvenile court 
delinquency data, while differing in definitions, 
extent of coverage, geographic representation, 
and other factors, nevertheless show a remark- 
able similarity in their trends (see chart 1). 

Following a sharp increase during World War 
II, both arrests and court cases dropped abruptly 
until 1948. From then on until 1960 there was 
a steady increase in both series of data. 
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Police arrests continued to climb in 1961 but 
delinquency cases heard by juvenile courts de- 
creased slightly in that year for the first time 
since 1948. In 1962, however, both police arrests 
and delinquency court cases again increased over 
the previous year—9 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively. 

The striking similarity between the trends in 
these two series of data suggests that they are 
each influenced by some common determining 
factor, perhaps “delinquency,” however defined. 


Why Juvenile Delinquency Continues To Rise 


While many theories have been advanced to 
explain juvenile delinquency in general, the baf- 
fling question is why delinquency continues to 
rise in so prosperous a country as the United 
States. Among the factors cited as possible ex- 
planations are: 

1. Postwar prosperity with “success” being in- 
creasingly emphasized in material terms. This 
emphasis, coupled with the lack of opportunities 
for achieving success by legitimate means, brings 
increasing pressure toward deviant behavior. 

2. Poor housing conditions, primarily in cen- 
tral cities, where recent waves of in-migration 
have caused overcrowding. 

8. Increasing breakdown of traditional con- 
trols in families and neighborhoods and transfer 
of the control to the formal law-enforcement 
agencies. 

4. Growing numbers of employed mothers. 

5. Expanding influence of mass media with 
strong emphases on violence, toughness, glitter, 
and false values. 

6. Impending threats of war and annihilation 
producing attitudes of irresponsibility and norm- 
lessness. 

None of these factors, alone, is sufficient to ex- 
plain the increase in delinquency nor has the de- 
gree of causal influence always been proved. 
The theories are often based on logic rather than 
facts. It is, however, universally recognized that 
juvenile delinquency is an enormously compli- 
cated, many-faceted problem and that many fac- 
tors interact to produce it. 

More and more, though, it is realized that the 
rising tide of delinquency cannot be understood 
in isolation from other youth problems. Whether 
these problems, like the ones mentioned above, 
are causal or merely concomitant, there is too 
frequently an unhappy connection between high 
rates of delinquency and conditions of social and 
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economic deprivation. Most disturbing to us in 
the United States are the forecasts of social and 
economic trends which will make it increasingly 
difficult for young people, especially those living 
in slum areas, to achieve their goals of success. 
Some of the trends—population growth, increas- 
ing urbanization, youth unemployment, and school 
dropouts—exert their heaviest pressures against 
youth at the bottom of the social and economic 
ladder who, when caught in a web of problems, 
will be the most likely candidates for the police 
blotter. Each of these trends constitutes a prob- 
lem of major dimensions and statistics regarding 
them are important to the future outlook regard- 
ing antisocial behavior of minors. 

Population Growth.—The greatest increase in 
our population during the 1960’s will be in the 
age group most vulnerable to delinquency and 
youth crime. This is shown in the following table 
of projected population increases for various age 
groups: 


Age group Percent increase 
1960-1970 

All ages +19% 

10-14 +20% 

15-19 +41% 

20-44 +12% 

45 and over _.. +18% 


Juveniles born in the late 1940’s when birth 
rates were high, are now swelling the ranks of the 
15- and 16-year-olds. These are the peak ages for 
juvenile delinquency. They coincide with the crit- 
ical time when compulsory school attendance 
ends in many states, when many young persons 
are making the difficult transition from school 
to work without too much special attention from 
program planners and when all young persons 
experience the pressures of trying to bridge the 
gap between childhood and adulthood status. 

Delinquency in the past decade increased twice 
as fast as the child population (see chart 1). Will 
we see a repeat performance of this in the coming 
decade? Not necessarily so, but the predicted 
growth of the youth population in the 1960’s 
together with other concomitant problems occur- 
ring during that time, do not paint an optimistic 
picture. 

Increasing Urbanization——More and more of 
our youth are living in urban areas. The decade 
from 1950 to 1960 witnessed the continuing trend 
toward urbanization in this country, and this 
affected youth particularly. For example, between 
1950 and 1960 the number of youth (aged 10 


through 17) living in urban areas increased by 
72 percent, whereas those living in rural areas 
increased only 11 percent. Much of the increase 
in urban areas was due to the migration from 
rural into urban areas. The increase was even 
more pronounced when nonwhites are compared 
with whites. For nonwhite youth, the increase in 
urban areas was 78 percent; for whites, 71 per- 
cent. 

In 1950, about 1 of every 2 youths was living 
in urban areas; in 1960, two of every 3; by 1970 
it is estimated that 3 out of 4 will be living in 
such areas. 

There are many positive influences associated 
with urban-living—more abundant educational 
opportunities, more health and welfare services, 
more exposure to cultural activities, more diverse 
job opportunities, etc. But for some individuals, 
urbanization brings with it a host of problems. 

Delinquency, as we have seen from our juve- 
nile court data, concentrates in urban areas where 
rates are about three times higher than in rural 
areas. Within the boundaries of most urban cities 
are certain sectors which are plagued with a host 
of social, economic, and health problems. Such 
sectors are characterized by high precentages of 
economically deprived breadwinners, poorly as- 
similated in-migrants, poor housing, etc. Such 
neighborhoods usually are centers for crime and 
delinquency and the inhabitants are culturally 
isolated from people living more productive lives. 
Will the increasing trend toward urbanization 
compound the unfavorable conditions that already 
exist in many parts of urban areas and spawn 
further delinquency? _ 

Youth Unemployment and School Dropouts.— 
The most dramatic change in the labor force in 
the 1960’s will be the influx of youngsters. During 
that period, some 26 million youngsters will enter 
the job market. Of these, 7.5 million will not have 
completed high school; 2.5 million will not even 
have a grade school diploma. 

This comes at a time when automation will be 
creating some drastic changes in our total econ- 
omy. Fewer workers will be needed; there will 
be less room for unskilled workers; more and 
more jobs will require special knowledge and 
skills. The situation will affect all participants 
in the labor market, but its effect on young people 
will be especially harsh. Young workers already 
have the highest unemployment rates—about 
twice that of adults. 
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Those who drop out of school before completing 
high school are even worse off. In the United 
States, despite the steady improvement in the 
amount of schooling completed by our population, 
an average of about 3 in every 10 children who 
enter high school drop out before graduation. 
Studies indicate that they are the last to be em- 
ployed and the first to be fired. They change jobs 
more frequently, earn less, and are out of work 
for longer periods of time than those who com- 
plete high school. Those who dropped out of 
school in 1960 had a rate of unemployment in 
October 1962 about twice as high as that for the 
high school graduates of 1960. Altogether a total 
of 430,000 dropouts 16 to 24 years old were un- 
employed in October 1962, accounting for about 
one-half of all persons in these ages who were 
unemployed and out of school. They accounted 
for about 13 percent of all unemployed persons. 

Nonwhite youth face greater unemployment 
problems than other young workers. In 1962, 
about one out of four nonwhite teenagers in the 
labor force was unemployed compared with about 
one out of eight white teenagers. Even when the 
nonwhites have high school diplomas, their un- 
employment rate is about double that for white 
graduates. Nonwhite youth, whether graduates 
of high school or school dropouts, are primarily 
employed in low-paying service occupations and 
in farm labor jobs. 

Certainly not all children who drop out of school 
or who are unemployed or who live in slum areas 
become delinquent. Nor do those who have studied 
the situation carefully claim that providing full 
employment for youth in the large cities would 
automatically banish juvenile delinquency. Re- 
search in this interrelationship among these fac- 
tors are not abundant nor consistent. Neverthe- 
less, we do know that slum areas produce dis- 
proportionately high rates of delinquency and that 
the problems of school dropouts and youth un- 
employment are particularly acute in such areas. 
We know, too, that a high proportion of delin- 
quents have had a history of school retardation 
and truancy—characteristics which describe many 
school dropouts. So even in the absence of reli- 
able research, it seems almost axiomatic that a 
youth out of school and out of work is a potential 
candidate for getting into trouble. 

The impact of these social and economic trends 
—population growth, increasing urbanization, 
youth unemployment, and school dropouts—on 
our society as a whole is already being felt. Their 


direct influence on the delinquency problem in the 
future remains in the area of speculation, al- 
though the signs are ominous. In the face of some 
of these signs, the Federal Government, as well 
as many state and local governments, agencies, 
and organizations have undertaken action pro- 
grams to forestall some of the consequences. 
These include “back-to-school” drives, urban re- 
newal programs, slum clearance, youth employ- 
ment training programs, research and demon- 
stration projects directed at the prevention and 
control of delinquency, particularly in depressed 
areas of large cities, etc. The ultimate purpose 
of these programs is to provide for every child, 
whether potentially delinquent or not, every op- 
portunity to utilize his fullest capacities. 


In Conclusion 


In brief summary, the best statistical indicators 
of antisocial behavior of minors in the United 
States—police arrests of juveniles and juvenile 
court delinquency cases—show a general upward 
trend beginning in 1949. Even after a decade or 
more of these annual increases, however, only 
about 4 percent (1.1 million) of the juveniles. 
aged 10 through 17 were arrested by the police 
in 1962, only 1.8 percent (478,000) were referred 
to juvenile courts for delinquent behavior, and 
only 0.2 percent (65,000) were committed to in- 
stitutions for delinquent children. 

Such is the U. S. picture of antisocial behavior 
of minors. At international conferences there 
seems always to be a tendency to compare the 
nature and extent of juvenile delinquency in one 
country with that in another. This presumably 
has some significance in evaluating the quality 
of the social and political organization and struc- 
ture of the countries. But delinquency compari- 
sons among nations are difficult, if not impossible. 
The following statement concerning data from 
various countries that appeared in a report pre- 
pared for the Second United Nations Congress. 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment. 
of Offenders held in London in August 1960 makes. 
the point very tersely: 

The statistical data presented in this report are, in: 
many instances, incomplete and at times fragmen-. 
tary ... . They should be treated with caution and: 
should not be used for purposes of comparison since- 
they are subject to many varying factors. Even within. 
a country, changing conditions over a period of time- 
affect the statistics and make comparisons precarious.. 
The data submitted have been prepared by different: 


methods and come from different agencies. Some ema- 
nate from judicial and others from police sources. Im 


different countries, the meaning of the term “juvenile 
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delinquency” varies, the relevant age levels are not 

uniform and legislation is dissimilar. The passage of 

new legislation or modification of existing legislation 

may also greatly affect the data.® 

In interpreting the delinquency data of the 
United States, particular emphasis should be 
placed on its concept of juvenile delinquency. In 
this country, juvenile delinquency is not consid- 
ered to be synonymous with adult crime. Public 
concern in the case of a juvenile offender is di- 
rected toward the welfare of the child rather than 
his punishment. The specific offense committed 
by the child is not so important as the type of 
care needed and his potential for rehabilitation. 
Because of this protective aspect, most statutes 
defining juvenile delinquency list acts or patterns 
of behavior which are violations of law only when 
committed by juveniles. They include ungovern- 
able behavior, running away, truancy, and curfew 
violations. More than one-fourth of juvenile court 
delinquency cases involve such behavior. 


© New Forms of Juvenile i : Their Origin, Prevention and 
Treatment. Report prepared by 


Secretariat, United Nations, New 
York, 1960, p. 3. 


7 For a further discussion, See Peter J. Lejins, ‘American Data on 
in an International Forum,” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
une 
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Because of the concept of juvenile delinquency 
and the types of behavior included in the statutes, 
rarely is there a lower age limit for juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States. This accounts for 
the fact that almost one-fourth of the juvenile 
court delinquency cases involve juveniles under 
14 years of age. 

While other countries may also hold the concept 
of protecting the welfare of the child, they often 
handle the younger children and even some older 
children through “educational” measures rather 
than through law-enforcement agencies. Many 
countries, consequently, limit their delinquency 
data to those offenses which would be crimes if 
committed by an adult and exclude completely the 
lower age groups. Sometimes only the very serious 
crimes are included. 

These factors emphasize some of the difficulties 
of intercountry comparison of delinquency data.’ 

Note: Much of the information in this article was provided by the 
Education, and Welfare); U. S. Department of Labor; Bureau of the 
Census; and the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 


Youth Crime. Of exceptional help were the Department of Labor's 
power Research Bulletins. 


- Narcotic Addiction as Viewed by a 
Federal Narcotic Agent 


By SAMUEL LEVINE 
District Supervisor, Federal Bureau of Narcotics 


primary functions. One of our responsibil- 
ities relates to combating the illicit traffic 
in narcotics. In fulfilling this aspect of our duties 
we direct our efforts toward putting narcotic 
traffickers in jail. Our success in this regard can 
be attested to by my good friends in the Probation 
System, particularly those attached to the South- 
ern District of New York. Our success in this re- 
gard can also be attested to by Mr. James V. 
Bennett, recently retired Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, when he complains about 
the many long-lease tenants whom we have re- 
ferred to his institutions. 
The other responsibility which we have, and 
about which too little is known, relates to the 
supervision and control of the legitimate narcotic 
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drugs to insure that there is a sufficient supply | 
of these narcotics for legitimate medical and 
scientific purposes. It is this latter responsibility 
which gives us in the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
a very valid and serious concern with the addict 
and his addiction. 

Thus we are as concerned with the illicit traf- 
ficker as we are with the welfare and treatment 
of the victim of this vicious traffic—the drug 
addict. Further, we continue to advocate the need 
for stringent enforcement of the laws and ade- 
quate penalties for the trafficker as we cry out 
for the need for a total, realistic program for the 
treatment of the drug addict. 

During these past years I have been exposed 
to, and involved in, many discussions on the prob- 
lem of drug addiction. I am sure that many of you 
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can understand why I often feel like the secretary 
who had previously worked for a psychiatrist 
and was being interviewed for a new position. 
When she was asked why she had left her former 
position, she explained: 

“When I was late for work, the psychiatrist 
said I was hostile. When I arrived early he said 
I had an anxiety complex. But when I arrived on 
time, he said I was acting compulsively!’ 

I deny that we in the Bureau of Narcotics are 
either compulsive, anxious, or hostile, but I will 
admit that the events over the past few years 
have given us cause for frustration. 


Philosophy of the Bureau of Narcotics 


We in the Bureau of Narcotics have a point of 
view, a philosophy, and an attitude regarding the 
drug addiction problem. I will endeavor, in this 
article, to demonstrate that this philosophy repre- 
sents the sum total knowledge and experience of 
those persons and agencies which are sincerely 
concerned with this serious problem. It is not a 
wishful thinking approach; nor is it abstract and 
unrealistic. It is an attitude which stems from the 
realistic appraisal of the many facets of the addic- 
tion phenomenon—the medical, the legal, the 
moral, the economic, and the ethical. It is an at- 
titude which forbids us from ignoring the welfare 
of the community while we contemplate the na- 
ture of a treatment program for the addict. 

Though it may sound elementary, I believe it 
is desirable that we have a definition of the term 
which is the subject of this article. The World 
Health Organization of the United Nations has 
defined narcotic addiction as a “state of periodic 
or chronic intoxication detrimental to the individ- 
ual and society.” Their definition further tells 
us that its characteristics include the overpower- 
ing desire to continue taking the drug, to obtain 
it by any means, and to increase the dose. The 
definition also includes a recognition that the ad- 
dict has lost the power of self-control in relation 
to the drug which he uses. 

I sincerely suggest that when we consider the 
various proposals or suggested approaches to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the drug addict, 


we bear in mind the several components of the 
definition. 


Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease 


With great regularity, during a discussion on 
narcotic addiction, someone gets up and speaks 
of the urgency for a new approach to the nar- 
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cotic addiction problem. This new approach, the 
speaker insists, must be in the direction of treat- 
ing the addiction as an illness rather than as a 
crime. Although we can simply state that under 
the Federal Law it has never been a crime to be an 
addict; is it such a simple dichotomy—“Drug 
Addiction: Crime or Disease?” 

We in the Bureau do not argue against the 
concept that the addict is a sick person or that 
drug addiction is a symptom of an underlying 
personality disorder. But we do insist that merely 
calling the addict a sick person, or addiction a 
disease, tells us very little and leaves very much 
to be desired. We need to understand the nature 
of the ailment. The mere designation of the drug 
addict as a sick, unbalanced, disturbed or abnor- 
mal individual conceals more than it reveals. 
Attaching an attractive label does not automati- 
cally give rise to a solution. 


Objectives in Treatment 


In January 1929, the Congress of the United 
States authorized the construction of the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., 
for the purpose of confining and treating persons 
who were addicted and had committed offenses 
against the Federal Law; and for addicts who 
were willing to enter voluntarily if facilities were 
available. The Act setting up the Lexington insti- 
tution says in part “That the care, discipline and 
treatment of persons admitted to or confined in 
a U. S. Narcotic Farm shall be designed to re- 
habilitate them, restore them to health and, where 
necessary, train them to be self-supporting and 
reliant.” 

This Act sets forth a basis for a total treatment 
program—a program which is designed to re- 
habilitate the addict, restore him to health, and 
train him to be self-reliant. 


History of Bureau’s Attitude 


The Federal Bureau of Narcotics came into be- 
ing in July 1930. I would like to quote from the 
Annual Report of the Bureau for the year ending 
December 31, 1931. The report was submitted by 
the then Commissioner, Harry J. Anslinger. 


Studies of the abusive use of narcotic drugs, the 
nature of drug addiction and the best methods of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of persons addicted to the 
use of habit forming drugs, involve a variety of factors. 
Not only is it necessary to know more about the nature 
of the substances giving rise to addiction, but it is 
necessary to know something about the precipitating 
and predisposing causative factors of addiction as a 


guide to treatment, rehabilitation and prevention. 


One of the most potent predisposing factors in the 
ppsenation of addiction is the ease of access to addiction 

rugs. Other predisposing factors lie with the inherent 
constitutional make-up of the individual. Few narcotic 
addicts have the qualities necessary for sublimating the 
tedium of life’s routine, like those possessed of good 
mental health. An approach toward the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the drug addict must take into account, 
therefore, the mental hygiene factors of addiction. 

The precipitating factors of drug addiction must not 
be disregarded. Among the precipitating causes of drug 
addiction, the influence of others has been alleged to 
be the most potent one. If these precipitating causes 
are to be considered as guides in the matter of preven- 
tion and treatment, then the segregation of these people 
from the communities is fundamental and necessary. 

From this brief review, it is obvious that the preven- 
tion and treatment of addicts is a problem much broader 
in scope than is ordinarily supposed. The treatment of 
drug addiction may be divided for the purpose of 
convenience into three phases. The first involves the 
so-called detoxication and physical rehabilitation phase. 
The second concerns itself with the mental stabilization 
phase. Whereas the third is the so-called sociological 
placement issue. 

In the United States the trend of public opinion 
heretofore appears to have been that the drug addict 
problem should be considered a federal one, but there 
is no basis for holding such an opinion. On the contrary 
insofar as the greatest majority of narcotic addicts are 
concerned there is far more basis for an opinion that 
the problem of the care and treatment of these persons 
should be assumed and its solutions attempted by state 
and municipal governments, with the cooperation of 
course of the federal agencies whose functions relate 
. 4 suppression of the illicit traffic and to the public 

ealth. 


Perhaps it is not too optimistic to hope that eventu- 
ally all of the States will have accepted this responsi- 
bility by providing legislation requiring the compulsory 
hospitalization of these unfortunate addicts, including 
of course the establishment of the necessary facilities 
to give effect to such legislative policy. 

From its beginnings the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics believed in and advocated proper treat- 
ment programs for addicted persons. We still do. 
Historically, the Bureau has supported the U. S. 
Public Health Service in its institutional treat- 
ment of the addict. We have given the same sup- 
port and will continue to do so, to the several 
programs in the various cities and states through- 
out the country. We have urged, and still do, the 
establishment of rehabilitation centers for the 
follow-up treatment of the addict after with- 
drawal from the dependence on drugs. 

Perhaps I have been able to impress the reader 
with the fact that ours is not a policy geared 
only to the jailing of the addict and in opposition 
to his treatment and rehabilitation. I believe, 
however, that the term “treatment” should be 
defined. As defined by the medical profession, 
treatment is a regimen which is directed at and 
has as its objective the total abstinence from the 
use of narcotics. 


The Punitive Approach 
Too often in our discussions of the narcotic 
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addiction problem we get bogged down wrestling 
with semantics. I submit that we get nowhere in 
the argument as to whether the addict is a crim- 
inal or a sick person; nor do we accomplish any- 
thing by a discussion of whether we should have a 
punitive or medical approach. Addiction being the 
complex phenomenon it is, any proposed treatment 
program must, out of necessity, consider all of 
the above. 

To assume that we know nothing about the 
nature of addiction and the problems involved 
in the treatment of the addict is to ignore the 
tremendous amount of work done by the many 
dedicated persons in this country, including those 
at the federal institutions. I wish that I could 
state that we had all the answers. But I can 
state that we know enough about the problem and 
have had sufficient experience to set up proper 
guidelines to enable us to design adequate, total, 
and realistic programs of treatment and rehabili- 
tation. 

As indictated in Mr. Anslinger’s statement, we 
in the Bureau have long been advocating that an 
element of compulsion was necessary as part of 
a comprehensive treatment program. For this we 
have been accused of favoring a punitive ap- 
proach. We do not believe that compulsory hos- 
pitalization is punitive. More important is the 
fact that the medical profession recognizes the 
need for compulsory treatment as do most of the 
persons intimately and actively concerned with 
the problem. 

I would suggest that the question of a punish- 
ment hinges on the intent of society’s actions 
rather than on one’s misguided interpretation 
of the purposes of hospitalization. 


Contagion of Addiction 


All studies have shown that both initial addic- 
tion and subsequent relapse are mediated princi- 
pally by direct social contact of addicts with sus- 
ceptible nonaddicts. Drug addiction is a conta- 
gious disease; being spread by the user of nar- 
cotics and not by pushers. Nor is it a byproduct 
of medical treatment. 

Therefore, it is entirely defensible to employ 
well-established legal and public health principles 
of compulsory treatment and quarantine which 
are applied to all communicable diseases. Simi- 
larly when individuals are unable to impose in- 
ternal controls in relation to behavior that is 
either destructive or socially dangerous, society 
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has an obligation to impose external controls 
and restraints. 

I submit that it is sound medicine to contain 
the addict who spreads the know-how and the 
way of life of narcotic addiction. 


Profits Versus Productive Life 


The same people who advocate the new ap- 
proach in the same breath talk about the need to 
take the profits out of the drug traffic. In so do- 


ing, they say, the addict will not have to turn to’ 


crime to support his habit and will then be able to 
lead a useful and productive life. 

Surely we must take the profits out of the drug 
traffic. This is exactly what we are doing in en- 
forcement by removing the drug trafficker from 
circulation. 

There are some basic, though unpleasant, 
truths which are ignored by those advocating 
making drugs freely and easily available and thus 
removing the profits from the traffic, with the 
resultant effect of automatically making a useful 
and productive person of the drug addict. The 
vast majority of the addicts in the United States 
were involved in criminal, antisocial, and deviate 
activity long before their initial experiences with 
narcotics. I do not refer to the prior record of 
the addict to deny him his treatment. It is merely 
mentioned to identify an essential part of the 
problem to which we must face up when we con- 
sider any program for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of the addict. It is an element of the 
illness. 

The addict is entitled to the best efforts we can 
give him. But we must consider all the aspects 
of his ailment. By what magic formula can the 
addict be expected to live a productive life once 
he gets free or easy narcotic supplies? For that 
matter, how can he be expected to live a produc- 
tive or meaningful life if all we are to do for him 
is to detoxify him, when, in fact, such might not 


have been his way of life prior to and during his 
addiction? 


Position of the American Medical Association 


We in the Bureau have always been guided 
by the American Medical Association in their 
recommendations relating to the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the drug addict. In 1962, and 
again in 1963, the American Medical Association 
and the National Research Council jointly issued 
statements relating to the treatment of drug ad- 
dicts. The basic principles upon which these 
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statements have been drafted may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Historically, society has found it necessary 
to employ legal controls to prevent the spread of 
certain types of illnesses which constitute a haz- 
ard to the public health. Drug addiction is such 
a hazard. 

2. The successful and humane withdrawal of 
individuals addicted to narcotics in the United 
States necessitates constant controls under con- 
ditions affording a drug-free environment and 
always requires close supervision. 

38. The successful treatment of drug addicts 
requires extensive postwithdrawal rehabilitation 
and other therapeutic services. 

4. The maintenance of stable dosages in ad- 
dicted individuals is generally inadequate and 
medically unsound and ambulatory plans for the 
withdrawal of narcotics from addicts are like- 
wise generally inadequate and medically unsound. 

5. These two organizations support: (a) After 
complete withdrawal, followup treatment for the 
addicts, including that available at rehabilitation 
centers; (b) measures designed to permit civil 
commitment of drug addicts in a drug-free en- 
vironment; (c) the development of research de- 
signed to gain new knowledge about the preven- 
tion of addiction and the treatment of addicted 
persons; (d) the advancement of methods and 
measures toward rehabilitation of the addict un- 
der continuing civil commitment; and (e) the 
dissemination of factual information on narcotic 
addiction. 


I believe you will agree that the observations 
of Mr. Anslinger in 1931, and which continue 
to be the policy under Mr. Henry L. Giordano, 
the present Commissioner of Narcotics, are identi- 
cal with the recommendations made by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association just last year. 

Notwithstanding this basic agreement, narcotic 
addiction in this country holds a fascination for 
the public and arouses passions which none of our 
other contemporary problems arouses. 


Proposed Program 


When I think of the many heated discussions 
I have experienced on this subject, I am reminded 
of the story of the old mountaineer who sat howl- 
ing in a West Virginia general store. A stranger, 
who just walked into the store, asked the pro- 
prietor: 

“What’s the old coot howling for?” 
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“He’s sitting on a burning coal that fell out 
of the stove,” explained the proprietor. 

“Why doesn’t he get off?” asked the stranger. 

“He’d rather holler,” said the proprietor! 

I believe that it is high time that some of these 
people stop “hollering” and get down to work. 

We must work toward a program which will 
eliminate the hazard of drug addiction—a pro- 
gram which will quickly but surely take the 
addict out of circulation, place him in a drug-free 
environment, and then cautiously let him back 
with a string attached, i.e., the civil commitment 
which provides for continued contact and supervi- 
sion by the appropriate officials, as recommended 


by the American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

To what we have been able to do for him medi- 
cally we must add what supervision and aftercare 
can contribute. The aftercare will be more mean- 
ingful because of that string. 

The rehabilitation of the drug addict is a 
worthwhile and necessary concern. He is en- 
titled to the best efforts we can give him. But 
since the best cure for narcotic addiction is for 


‘it never to occur, our chief concern must be with 


the nonaddict contemporary of the addict. To him 
we owe the greatest responsibility. For his safety 
we must have an aggressive and realistic pro- 
gram. 


A Second Look at the New York State 
Parole Drug Experiment 


By MEYER H. DISKIND AND GEORGE KLONSKY* 


matically describes the physical and psy- 

chological bondage to narcotic drugs, 
has given millions of Americans some understand- 
ing of the tragic ravages by drugs on American 
youth. The untold misery caused by drugs is 
responsible for a substantial amount of crime and 
social disorganization in this country. Within 
the past decade, many attempts have been made to 
wrench the “‘monkey” which has been responsible 
for so much human tragedy. This article will 
describe one such attempt. 

Although the “monkey” is still clinging to the 
unfortunate sufferer’s back, we believe that the 
animal has begun to loosen its stranglehold. With 
increased knowledge, study, and experimentation, 
it is hoped that the “monkey” will entirely relin- 
quish his hold. 

In 19601 the Special Narcotic Project of the 
New York State Division of Parole described the 
results of a 3-year study. The investigation 
revealed that during the period between November 
1, 1956, and October 31. 1959, a total of 344 
parolees with a history of narcotic addiction had 
been under supervision to a specially trained 
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* Mr. Diskind is supervising — officer for the 
Specialized Offender Treatment it of the New York 
State Division of Persie and Mr. Klonsky is a senior 
parole officer. 


group of parole officers in the Narcotic Project. 
Of this number, 119 offenders, or 35 percent, had 
never been declared delinquent for any reason 
whatsoever, drugs or otherwise. In addition, there 
were 36 parolees who, although declared delin- 
quent for other reasons—such as technical viola- 
tion of parole or arrest by the police for new 
charges-—nevertheless had never reverted to drug 
usage during their period of supervision. If we 
were to add these 36 delinquents to the 119 who 
made a fully satisfactory adjustment, then 45 
percent abstained from drugs while under super- 
vision. 

That study, popularly known as the Final Re- 
port of the Special Narcotic Project, raised some 
questions which could not be resolved at the time. 


Need for Further Study 


Relatively few of the persons under study in 
the Final Report had been supervised for the 
full 3-year period; many actually had been super- 
vised for less than a year. As a matter of fact, 
a substantial proportion of the abstainers had 
been on parole 6 months or less. There seemed to 
be no doubt that some of these parolees were 

1 Meyer, WH. Diskind, ‘‘New Horizons in the Treatment of Narcotic 
Addiction,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1960. Meyer H. Diskind, 
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bound to relapse. The Final Report clearly 
indicated that a further study of the 344 subjects 
would have to be made at a future date to deter- 
mine if the percentages would be materially 
affected with the passage of time. 

The case of Henry Smith is a typical example. 
He was sentenced to a 5-year reformatory term 
for burglary, a crime committed to sustain his 
narcotic habit. After serving 2 years at the 
Elmira Reformatory, he was paroled in April 
1959. As of October 1959, the final cutoff date for 
the study described in the Final Report, he had 
remained drug free, was gainfully employed, and 
in general was making a fully satisfactory adjust- 
ment. On parole for 6 months, he appeared as a 
statistic in the Final Report as one of the 119 
persons who did well on parole. Although the 
vast majority of relapses take place well within 
6 months, it would have been naive to assume 
that Smith might never again revert to drug 
usage. What happened to him in the remaining 
period of supervision? 

Frank Jones, an addict-pusher, serving a 3- to 
5-year sentence for selling narcotics, was paroled 
from Sing Sing Prison in December 1956, after 
serving 214 years. He made an exemplary adjust- 
ment on parole and was finally discharged in June 
1959. Jones was listed in the Final Report as an 
_ abstainer, who had successfully completed his 
parole. What happened to Jones after he completed 
his parole? Is there a carryover of acceptable 
social behavior in the postparole period? Or did 
Jones manage to abstain on parole only because 
he was fearful of the consequences if he were to 
relapse? The Final Report pinpointed this ques- 
tion and suggested that a future followup study be 
made. 

Finally, it was recognized that the 344 parolees 
included in the Final Report did not constitute a 
sufficient number of persons upon which defini- 
tive conclusions could be made. What would the 
findings be after another 3-year study? With 
twice the number of persons than was included in 
the original report, and extending over a full 
6-year period, 1956 to 1962, the findings might 
be more meaningful. 


York State Division of Parole A 
? John A. O’Donnell, “Lexington Program for Addicts,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, March 1962. 
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President, Washington, DC, 1956. Also Proceedings of 
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With these objectives in mind, the investi- 
gators spent close to a year compiling, analyzing, 
and interpreting data. This article summarizes 
the findings of the three followup studies which 
now appear in book form.? However, before 
describing the results, an explanation of the 
Narcotic Unit’s philosophy vis-a-vis the author- 
itative approach is in order. 


Need for an Authoritative Approach 


While most persons suffering with a physical 
ailment seek out medical attention, the problem 
is different with drug addicts. Because of the 
tremendous adjustive value that drugs have for 
their users, they are poorly motivated for therapy. 
Despite the existence of aftercare clinics, rela- 
tively few attend them for any extended period. 

The problem applies to narcotic hospital treat- 
ment as well, since only a small proportion of 
drug users utilize these institutions; the majority 
of patients who do seek voluntary admission, sel- 
dom stay for the full course of treatment, but in- 
stead sign themselves out against medical advice. 

A study showed that 40 percent of voluntary 
patients at the U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky, signed themselves 
out against medical advice within the first 15 days, 
and that an additional 15 percent did so within 
30 days. Only 30 percent managed to remain for 
the full 5-month course of treatment.® 

Some authorities in the field of addiction treat- 
ment have therefore advocated the authoritative 
or compulsive approach.* Addiction, as a public 
health problem, has epidemiological components. 
since novices to drugs invariably are initiated by 
experienced addicts, the contagious carriers. In 
a joint statement by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the National Research Council, it 
was indicated that 

Historically, society has found it necessary to employ 
legal controls to prevent the spread of certain types of 
illness that constitute a hazard to public health. Drug 
addiction is such a hazard.5 

There is a popular misconception that the aver- 
age youthful drug addict is basically a law-abid- 
ing individual who was pulled down into the 
quagmire of addiction and who must then become 
a criminal to support the narcotic habit. While 
there is no doubt that there are some such un- 
fortunate victims, studies reveal that the vast 
majority of addicts have preaddiction criminal 
records. Dr. Robert H. Felix, recently retired 
Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, declared that 


An overwhelming majority of these youngsters had 
a delinquency record prior to an addiction record.... 
Most young addicts did not embark upon a delinquency 
career to support a habit, that the delinquency career 
receded the habit and may have helped to support it 
ater, but addiction was not the precipitating factor 
for the onset of delinquency.® 
The use of authority and compulsion has long 
been recognized as a valuable tool in the treatment 
of certain mental patients. The medical profession 
has acknowledged the value of authority in the 
inpatient phase of addiction treatment. Is the 
authoritative approach equally valid in casework 


treatment of addicts in the community? 


Use of Authoritative Casework With Addicts 


For a number of years the social work profes- 
sion looked askance at the practice of casework 
in an authoritarian setting. It was argued that the 
client must seek the service rather than the 
service being imposed upon him. Kenneth Pray, 
one of the early advocates of the authoritative 
casework approach, pointed out that the probation 
and parole officer is charged with the specific 
responsibility of upholding society’s standards in 
the lives of individuals who have been held to 
account by the community for violation of those 
standards. The offender does not seek the service 
because of a voluntary desire to conform to com- 
munity standards, but because the community has 
compelled him to subject himself to this new 
relationship in the hope that he will change. “It 
is the community’s will, not the individual’s that 
initiates and sanctions the service.”? 

It is unnecessary to go into a discussion of the 
need to accept limits. Only an anarchist will argue 
that limits are an infringement on a person’s 
freedom. The function of social casework is not to 
free the individual from all limitations, but rather 
to get him to understand and accept the realities 
of the situation. To teach the client to accept 
restrictions is essential, particularly in dealing 
with the offender who has indicated an unwill- 
ingness or inability to live by society’s standards. 
The use of authority by the caseworker, therefore, 
is essential to instill in the offender a respect for 
legal authority. What has been said about of- 
fenders in general, applies with even more force 
to drug users who generally have little concept 
of limits and who are sharply distrustful of 
authority figures. 

6 Robert H. Felix, Proceedings of Conference on Post-Hospital Care 
and Rehabilitation of Adolescent Narcotic Addicts. Albany, 1960, p. 35. 

8 See footnote 1. Copies of the FEDERAL PROBATION reprint as well as 
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The goal of the New York State Parole Narcotic 
Program is the internalization of “external” 
controls by the parolee-addict. These controls 
have been structured by the parole officer with 
whom it is hoped the parolee will identify. The 
external controls are merely a crutch which are 
preemptorily removed at the termination of the 
sentence. Hopefully, the ego strength developed 
and strengthened during the supervisory period 
will have been substantially internalized to sustain 
the addict in the postparole period. 


The Special Narcotic Project 


As previously indicated, the Special Narcotic 
Project was originally created in 1956 as a result 
of the increasing number of parolees with a 
history of narcotic addiction. Space does not 
permit a full description of the techniques, skills, 
and resources developed by the Project personnel 
which has been published elsewhere.® For the 
purposes of this article, it is sufficient to state 
that treatment was predicated upon close inten- 
sive supervision which was made possible by small 
caseloads. Parolees were required to report weekly 
for an extended period of time. Frequent home 
visits were made in an attempt to effect a modifi- 
cation of parental and family attitudes which 
frequently were the cause of the parolee’s social 
maladjustment. Great stress was placed upon 
continued employment, the development of voca- 
tional skills, and constructive leisure-time activ- 
ities. To a large extent, the differences in approach 
between the Special Narcotic Project and the 
generalized caseloads was in degree rather than in 
kind. Because of the small caseloads, the worker 
was able to offer more intensive supervision and 
guidance than could a parole officer with a case- 
load twice or three times as large. 

With more experience and developed skills, the 
Project parole officers developed detection tech- 
niques to discover relapse. Arms were not exam- 
ined routinely out of context with the overall 
situation. If a parolee worked regularly, appeared 
cheerful and physically sound, and if the family 
reported that the parolee was adjusting well, we 
felt there was no need for examination. As a 
result of a good relationship developed with fam- 
ilies, they did not hesitate to report suspicions of 
relapse. For the same reason, many parolees 
voluntarily reported reversion. 

In some narcotic parole and probation programs 
in this country, a parolee who relapses is automat- 
ically taken into custody as a parole or probation 
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violator. The Project was not wedded to any 
preconceived method except the general casework 
method which has always been individually based 
and as flexible as the need to be served. With the 
approval of the Parole Board, various dispositions 
were available. The violator might be returned to 
the institution, held in temporary custody, hospi- 
talized with or without a prior period of detention 
in a local jail, referred to an outpatient psychi- 
atric resource, or permitted to remain in the 
community with more intensified supervision. 
Some of the factors entering into a particular dis- 
position were the degree of public risk, previous 
adjustment, availability of treatment resources, 
degree of cooperation by the family, loss of lucra- 
tive employment if detained, and violator’s moti- 
vation for treatment. 

A special fund was created for use by Project 
parole officers in assisting their parolees. Fre- 
quently, money was lent to parolees to purchase 
jobs at private employment agencies, to tide newly 
released parolees over until they get their first 
salary, and to provide transportation expenses 
for relapsed parolees to the hospital at Lexington, 
Kentucky. A substantial portion of the loans have 
been repaid. 

The initial experimental 3-year period ending 
in 1959 reveal that a specialized unit for addict- 
parolees held some promise. As a result, the unit 
was expanded and has been included in the 
regular operating budget of the Division of 
Parole. After the experimental Project phase, the 
unit has been renamed and is now called the 
Narcotic Offender Treatment Unit. 

It should be noted that the Unit’s philosophy 
has seeped down to the generalized caseloads. 
Many of the skills, techniques, and resources 
originally developed by the Narcotic Unit parole 
officers have been adopted by the workers in 
other caseloads which, incidentally, also contain a 
substantial number of parolees with a history of 
drug usage. 


The Original 344 Parolees 


We now turn our attention to such cases as 
Henry Smith mentioned at the beginning of the 
article. Having abstained for 6 months by October 
31, 1959, the cutoff date for the original 3-year 
survey, he was, listed as a “success” statistic. Did 
Smith continue to abstain after 1959 while still 
under supervision? How many more so-called 
successful parolees, enumerated in the previous 
report, managed to maintain their satisfactory 
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adjustment during their subsequent parole peri- 
ods? It had been our hypothesis that with the 
passage of time, there would be a drop in the 
abstinence percentages because experience has 
taught that persons with a history of addiction 
frequently relapse after prolonged periods of 
abstention. Perhaps the most frustrating experi- 
ence encountered by addiction-treatment personnel 
is the reversion of a prolonged abstainer. This 
phenomenon points up the difficulty in the treat- 
ment of addiction and in the establishment of a 
prognosis. It accounts too for our use of quotation 
marks around the word “success.” No one has as 
yet developed a cure for addiction. The best that 
can be said for abstainers is that they have made 
progress or that their future looks hopeful. 

In an endeavor to follow up the eventual adjust- 
ment of the original 344 Project parolees, a study 
was made of them to determine their status as of 
December 31, 1962, 3 years and 2 months after the 
original investigation. As expected, the number of 
successful adjustments dropped from 119 to 83, or 
from 35 percent to 24 percent, a drop of 11 per- 
centage points. Additionally, there were 9 nondrug 
using delinquents, so that the total abstentions 
were 32 percent as against 45 percent of the 
original 3-year study. 

Considering the frequently heard bleak and 
pessimistic predictions about the futility of cur- 
rent addiction treatment methods, the results of 
this study, which cover a 6-year and 2-month 
period, are indeed encouraging. Further en- 
hancing of the value of the current finding is the 
fact that the median length of supervision for the 
344 parolees was 15 months, as against the origi- 
nal 8 months in 1959. Another favorable aspect 
was that practically all the “successful” cases had 
already completed their parole by 1962, while only 
40 percent fell into that category in the original 
study. 


After Parole What? 


What happened to Frank Jones after he com- 
pleted parole? It will be recalled that he had done 
well on parole for 214 years when he completed 
his sentence in June 1959. 

In the 1960 Final Report covering the 3-year 
period ending October 1959, we indicated that the 
relative high rate of abstinence was encouraging, 
but that it would be necessary to determine if this 
favorable situation existed after the parolees were 
discharged from supervision. It was pointed out 
that to a large extent, the parolee transfers his 
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dependency on drugs to his parole officer who, 
in effect, serves as a crutch. If the crutch—the 
parole officer—is removed, does the ex-parolee 
fall flat on his face? 

In the previous section we indicated that 83 of 
the original 344 parolees had either successfully 
completed their parole periods or were still under 
supervision without any delinquencies as of 
December 31, 1962. By eliminating those still 
under supervision and those who had completed 
their parole without having at least 7 months of 
supervision, the investigators remained with 66 
parolees whom they followed up in the field.° 

In 1962, clearances were made with the Division 
of Criminal Identification in Albany to determine 
if any of the former parolees who had done well 
while under supervision, were arrested subsequent 
to their discharge. Thereafter, three investigators 
proceeded to locate the parolees to determine from 
them their abstinence status and employment and 
arrest records since their discharge from parole. 
Also, whenever possible, families and social 
agency representatives were interviewed for the 
desired information. Locating the parolees was 
quite a Herculean task since most of them had 
moved from their last known residence. It should 
be noted that they had been off parole a mean 
average of 2 years and 9 months. All but nine of 
them were located, but pertinent data about these 
missing persons had been received from relatives, 
arrest records, and social and law enforcment 
agencies. 

The 66 cases consisted of 48 males and 18 
females. A disproportionate number of females 
could not be located. They had been under super- 
vision a mean average of 16 months. 

The study revealed that 36, or 55 percent, had 
completely abstained from drug usage since their 
discharge from parole. In addition, there were 
7 ex-parolees who had relapsed subsequent to 
their discharge from parole, but who had been in 
a voluntary abstention status for at least 3 months 
predating the study (range 3 to to 36 months). 
They must be regarded as having attained some 
degree of emotional maturation to have volun- 
tarily and independently terminated the habit, 
even temporarily. In some studies, a person who 
voluntarily refrains from drugs for 3 months is 
regarded as an abstainer. If we were to add the 
7 who terminated the habit to the 36 complete 


® The findings of this study were incorporated in a dissertation 
submitted by Robert F. Hallinan, et al., to the Fordham University 
School of Social Service in May 1968 toward his degree of master of 
social work. The authors acknowledge with thanks Fordham University's 
permission to use the material. 
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abstainers, then 48, or 65 percent, were in an 
abstention status at the time of the study. 

An interesting sidelight of this study revealed 
that there was a positive relationship between 
length of parole and degree of abstinence in the 
postparole period. Those who were under super- 
vision longest had the best abstinence records, 
while those with less supervision were more prone 
to relapse. This has led to some speculation about 
the advisability of extended supervision for drug 
users. An article discussing the merits of this 
proposal will be published in the March 1965 
issue of this journal. 

How soon after discharge from parole did the 
relapsees begin using drugs? The study revealed 
that this took place at approximately 6 months 
(range 0 to 24 months). The investigation seems 
to indicate that there was a considerable carryover 
of abstention for a relatively lengthy period and 
is all the more significant because these persons 
were no longer under legal restraint. The parole 
deterrence value no longer played any role in 
their abstention, and it is believed that the parole 
treatment process might have been at least par- 
tially responsible for this relatively favorable 
situation. 

Finally, in the area of employment, a commonly 
accepted norm of successful adjustment, the 
abstainers did remarkably well in that 93 percent 
were fully and regularly employed while only 
31 percent of the readdicted fell into that cate- 
gory. While it was not the purpose of this study 
to evaluate the casework techniques utilized by 
the parole officer, it did appear that the ancillary 
services provided by the worker, such as voca- 
tional guidance and placement services, might 
have had something to do with the satisfactory 
employment adjustment of the abstainers. The 
acquisition of new work habits, a new experience 
for many persons with a history of narcotic addic- 
tion, might have instilled new values and goals in 
the lives of the hitherto treadmill existence of 
these socially and economically deprived indi- 
viduals. 


Results of Accumulated Experience 


The 1960 Narcotic Project Report has been 
generally regarded as a landmark in the area of 
authoritative casework supervision of parolee- 
addicts. The authors, however, recognize some 
shortcomings in the method and scope of study. 

First, some of the statistics referred to parolees 
who had been in the Project a brief period of time 
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so that a “success” in that survey might very well 
appear as a “failure” in a subsequent report. The 
first study presented in this article was initiated 
in an endeavor to overcome this objection. 

Secondly, it was recognized that the original 
findings were based on a limited number of per- 
sons under supervision for a limited period of 
time. What would be the results if twice the num- 
ber of persons were included in a study that would 
cover a 6-year period instead of 3 years? 

In 1963 an investigation was begun of 695 
persons who had been under supervision at any 
time between November 1, 1956, and December 31, 
1961. The 695 individuals, of course, included the 
344 original parolees. In contrast to the previous 
study, a l-year observation period was built into 
the research design so that the adjustment of 
parolees as of December 31, 1962, could be 
evaluated. In the 1960 study, a parolee released 
in September 1959 would have been included, 
although he had been on parole for only 2 months 
by the cutoff date of October 31, 1959. This 
undesirable feature was eliminated in the current 
study by the provision of at least a 1-year observa- 
tion period. 

The study revealed that of the 695 parolees 
studied, 185 or 27 percent either successfully 
completed their parole or were still under super- 
vision without any violations as of December 
31, 1962. Those in good standing as of the latter 
date had to be on parole for at least 1 year. 
Additionally, there were 62 parolees who, al- 
though guilty of other violations, had never 
relapsed while under supervision. If we were to 
add this number to the 185 completely successful 
parolees, then 247, or 36 percent, of all parolees 
supervised in the 6-year, two-month period, 
were never involved in drugs. The median 
length of supervision for the successful parolees 
was 16 months. 

While these figures appear encouraging, we 
were concerned about those who failed. Where 
have we failed? Could we have improved our 
service? Could we have developed additional 
resources? 

The Narcotic program planners had no pre- 
conceived notions about the probable success or 
failure of its program. The primary concern was 
to ascertain whether the authoritative casework 
approach could be of some value in the treatment 
of paroled narcotic offenders. It was fully antic- 
ipated that the vast majority of parolees would re- 
lapse. What was more important, however, was to 
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determine whether they need to be sent back to 
the institution for parole violation. In other 
words, the Project founders did not set as its 
primary objective a determination as to whether 
a larger degree of abstinence could be achieved 
but rather to develop skills and community re- 
sources to treat the relapsee in the community 
rather than in a correctional setting. 

In line with this thinking, many parolees were 
given several opportunities on parole despite 
numerous relapses. A parolee, for example, might 
be given an opportunity to remain in the commu- 
nity after the first relapse, sent to a hospital after 
the second, temporarily detained after the third, 
and a variety and combination of treatment 
techniques thereafter without necessarily being 
returned to the institution. Naturally, if there 
were any indication that a parolee has resorted 
to serious criminal activity to sustain his reac- 
quired drug habit, he was generally ordered 
returned. As one of the agencies responsible for 
social control, we would be derelict in our duties 
if we did not take steps to protect the community. 
As a matter of fact, one-third of all returned 
violators were sent back after their very first 
violation because of the criminal connotations. 
This compares with 50 percent returned during 
the Narcotic Project’s first 3 years of existence. 
The lesser rate of return now is undoubtedly due 
to the developing skills on the part of the parole 
officers. Furthermore, with the increase in 
narcotic treatment facilities in the New York 
area, more referrals of drug violators were made 
to them instead of return for further correctional 
treatment. 

Unfortunately, we apparently have not made 
considerable headway with relapsees. Despite the 
number of opportunities granted them, they 
inevitably relapsed again. As a matter of fact, 
there was a negative correlation between the 
number of opportunities granted and the rate 
of relapse; that is, the more chances given the 
parolee the more likely he was to revert within 
a shorter period of. time. While we do have a 
number of prolonged abstainers after initial re- 
lapse, they constitute a relatively small per- 
centage. 

As a result of this frustrating experience, it 
has been advocated by some that drug violators 
be returned after the second or third violation 
because the probability of successful adjustment 
decreases with the number of violations. They 
felt that staff time, effort, and energy might 
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better be devoted to the more hopeful cases. 
Perhaps, too, the more structured and controlled 
institutional treatment program might be of some 
value in inculcating new sets of values. 

However, it is the consensus of most staff 
members that return to the institution does not 


‘ necessarily solve the parolee’s basic problems, 


particularly when drug usage is not accompanied 
by reversion to criminal behavior. Perhaps with 
additional knowledge, experience and skill, some 
progress might be achieved. By returning drug 
violators, we are in effect sweeping the dust under 
the rug and we are depriving ourselves of the 
opportunity for further study. In short, we are 
dealing with two variables—the patient and 
treatment variables. Does the patient fail to 
make progress because he is unamenable to treat- 
ment or because of the inadequacy of our treat- 
ment procedures? Until such a time that we have 
explored all possible treatment methods, it would 
be premature to attribute an aura of hopelessness 
to the patient’s potential. 

It must be emphasized again, that experimen- 
tation and research must be placed in proper 
perspective—the degree of public risk. The 
Parole Division which, of course, has law-en- 
forcement attributes, must always be mindful of 
its obligation to protect the community. This 
obligation is reflected by the Narcotic Unit’s 
activity in the search for absconders. Over the 
6-year, 2-month period, there were 148 parolees 
who had absconded from supervision. Of this 
number, only 8 remained unapprehended as of 
December 31, 1962. All efforts were extended to 
locate absconders before they had an opportunity 
to victimize the community. While some were 
arrested by the police for new charges, most 
were located by the parole officers. Absconders’ 
have been located in an average of 414 months. 
Of the 8 unapprehended absconders, 6 were 
females. On a pro rata basis, females constituted 
six times as many absconders as males. Their 
instability and unpredictability as a group, is 
revealed by other data gathered in the cause of 
this study. 

For a number of years, researchers have hy- 
pothesized that as addicts approach middle age, 
they begin to abstain. Dr. Charles Winick!® made 
a systematic study of records maintained by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics and concluded that 
there is a sharp drop in addiction within this age 


10 Charles Winick, “Maturing Out of Narcotic Addiction,” U.N. 
Bulletin of Narcotics, (January-March 1962). ; 


group. While the bulk of the Narcotic Unit’s 
parolees were in the 20’s, there were a total of 
187 over the age of 30. The findings revealed 
that 43 percent of those over 30 managed to 
abstain as against 25 percent under that age. The 
maturing factor has vast implications for addic- 
tion treatment personnel, because if this factor 
could be isolated and identified, then conceivably 
it might be introduced in the treatment of younger 
addicts. 


Conclusion 


It is believed the results of the studies are 
encouraging. In the light of insufficient knowledge 
of treatment procedures, it is indeed gratifying 
that some offenders with a history of narcotic 
addiction do manage to refrain from drugs, at 
least temporarily. Admittedly, working with 
addicts is frequently a frustrating experience, but 
this must not interfere with the practitioner’s 
treatment plans and goals because salvage is 
possible. 

Whatever has been said about the value of 
authority should in no way detract from the truly 
dedicated service rendered by private agencies. 
In some respects, private agencies can do a more 
effective job than public agencies. A private 
agency worker is not as likely to arouse suspicion 
and fear on the part of the addict, who might 
regard the public agency worker as a threat- 
ening authority figure. Furthermore, private 
agencies are generally commuuity based, in the 
center of the addict subculture. They are more 
responsive to community needs and the addict 
undoubtedly has greater confidence in an agency 
attuned and oriented to the community grass 
roots. A private agency framework, at times, can 
provide for greater flexibility, an important 
element in research. But authority is an integ- 
ral part of private agency functioning as well, 
although not quite to the same overt extent as 
public agencies like parole. Sanctions and limits 
are imposed by all agencies and services are 
frequently withdrawn when a client fails to 
cooperate. 

Both public and private agencies can and do 
make signficant contributions to addiction-treat- 
ment research, each within its own field of com- 
petence. Their services should complement each 
other. 

It must be stressed that parole deals with 
convicted offenders who serve part of their sen- 
tences outside the confines of a correctional 
institution. The community expects that its 
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safety and rights will be protected by the agency 
that supervises these offenders. The community 
also fully expects that the parole agency will 
utilize its resources and skills to rehabilitate the 
offender in the belief that rehabilitation is the 
best form of protection. Consequently, a delicate 
balance must be maintained in order to promote 
both goals—two sides of the same coin. The 
judicious use of authority vis-a-vis addicts must 
therefore be employed. The abuse of authority 
negates its value. 

Finally, no claims are made that the parole 
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narcotic program is a panacea for the narcotic 
problem. It is universally agreed that additional 
research is essential. We have long advocated 
many areas of experimentation, including ambu- 
latory treatment. We do contend that the parole 
program does hold some promise. The reader is 
reminded, however, that the experiments de- 
scribed in this article were limited to parolee- 
addicts and whatever conclusions are arrived at 
should be considered in that light. Some of the 
findings may or may not be applicable to the treat- 
ment of drug users in other settings. 


New Program Offers Hope for Addicts 


By ROLAND W. Woop 
Superintendent, California Rehabilitation Center 


the California Rehabilitation Center program 

for narcotics addicts, a new, research-based 
effort to control addiction. A program of civil 
commitment of addicts recommended by Governor 
Edmund G. Brown and approved by the Legis- 
lature, it was activated September 15, 1961. 

Jim is a volunteer. His wife convinced him he 
needed help. They went together to their county 
district attorney to ask about the new program. 

Anne was committed by a Los Angeles judge 
after her conviction on a misdemeanor charge. 

John and Lou were convicted of felony charges 
but were sent to the center after judges agreed 
with doctors that their basic problem appeared to 
be heroin. 

For such Californians as John, Anne, Jim, and 
Lou the addict treatment center provides intensive 
group counseling, individual counseling, and pro- 


grams of physical, vocational, and academic 
training. 


Je S., ANNE L., JOHN K., AND LOU R. are in 


Followup Is Vital 


The Center’s program does not stop at the gate. 
Followup is vital. California Rehabilitation Center 
agents—working with small caseloads—help ad- 
dicts find work; they counsel them; supervise 
their progress, help them bridge the gap to normal 
constructive community living. For California ad- 
dicts, the Center program offers hope. And for 
California, the program seeks to (1) reduce 


spread of addiction; (2) reduce addict crime; 
(3) through research, develop ever more positive 
methods of treating and controlling and also 
preventing addiction. 

The California Rehabilitation Center Program 
for narcotic addicts combines compulsory treat- 
ment in a drug-free environment with followup, 
long-term supervision in the community. 


Experimental Program Launched in 1959 


Experience in a special Narcotic Treatment- 
Control (research) Project launched in October 
1959 provides the basis for the group living, 
group counseling program in the Center and for 
the community antinarcotic testing and short- 
term retreatment plan for addicts returning to 
drug use. 

Unfortunately, no one has developed a panacea 
for treating heroin addiction. Experience in the 
on-going NTCP research program indicates, 
however, that intensified supervision in the com- 
munity is beneficial and it is even more successful 
when it follows intensive institutional treatment. 
Research at the California Rehabilitation Center 
is being developed in liaison with the State’s great. 
universities and hospitals to seek even more posi- 
tive prevention and treatment techniques. 

California initiated the Narcotic Treatment- 
Control Project to develop better methods of 
control and treatment of narcotic users paroled 
after serving prison terms for criminal offenses. 
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The California research. project, which still is 
underway, concentrated on small caseload super- 
vision, antinarcotic testing to detect return to 
drug use, and short-term reconfinement with 
treatment for parolees returning to drug use. 

In the California parole project, of 423 experimental 

parolees released from felon correctional institution 52 

percent were neither detected using narcotics nor con- 

of any crime within 6 months after parole date.1 

After those persons detected using drugs in the 
California project were given treatment (up to 
90 days) in a special short-term treatment center, 
another 20 percent went without drug detection 
or criminal conviction for at least a year after 
release from the treatment center. 


Civil Addict Program Is Established 


Drafting of the 1961 legislation leading to 
establishment of the California Rehabilitation 
Center program actively involved the Governor, 
the Attorney General, the Governor’s Special 
Study Commission on Narcotics, the Department 
of Mental Hygiene, law enforcement, the judici- 
ary, and the Department of Corrections. 

The legislation as finally enacted drew on expe- 
rience in the Narcotic Treatment Control Project 
and provided: 

1. A civil commitment for treatment 

2. The California Rehabilitation Center 

3. A mandatory aftercare program, including 
reduced caseloads, chemical testing to determine 
narcotics use, and authorization for a halfway 
house 

4. A mandate for research into the rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts? 

After a careful review of experience in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, the program was made 
compulsory and a long period of inpatient and 
outpatient treatment was provided for thera- 
peutic reasons. Without a legal, enforceable com- 
mitment, a very large percentage of addicts would 
not remain in any treatment program. Given the 
opportunity, an extremely high percentage of ad- 
dicts would leave treatment before this is med- 
ically indicated. Without a legal, enforceable com- 
mitment, there is no way postinstitutional treat- 
ment can be insured. The lack of such treatment 
has been widely blamed for the high rate of 
failure in other efforts to control and treat ad- 
diction. 

2 Walter R. Burkhart and Arthur Sathmary, California Narcotic 
Phases I and II. Sacramento: Department of 
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Civil Proceedings 


The civil proceedings under which the addict 
may be committed may be initiated in three 
different ways: 

1. The addict or any other person who believes. 
he is addicted may report this belief to the district 
attorney. Relatives or other responsible persons 
also may initiate such a report. The district 
attorney may then petition the superior court for 
consideration of the addict’s commitment. 

2. Any person convicted of any crime in a 
municipal or justice court may, if the judge 
believes he is an addict, be sent to superior court 
to determine that issue. 

3. Or, with some exceptions, any person con- 
victed of a crime in superior court may be tried 
on the issue of addiction. In such cases, imposi- 
tion of the criminal penalty is suspended. 

The commitment proceedings are essentially 
those employed for the commitment of the men- 
tally ill. They insure that the constitutional rights 
of the person sought to be committed are pro- 
tected. They provide, for example, that he shall be 
taken before a judge and informed of his rights, 
that he be examined by two qualified medical 
examiners, that he shall be given ample opportu- 
nity to produce witnesses in his behalf, that he 
shall be personally present in open court, and that 
he shall have court appointed counsel if he is 
unable to employ his own. He may demand a jury 
trial on the issue of his addiction. 

Once the person is committed, he is committed 
for a definite period even though he may have 
actually volunteered himself for treatment. 

The law now provides for a 214-year commit- 
ment for volunteers, and a 7-year commitment for 
others. A minimum of 6 months, however, must 
be spent as an inpatient. The former addict may 
then be placed in outpatient status. If he abstains 
from the use of narcotics for 3 consecutive years, 
he may be discharged from his commitment and 
the criminal charges against him, if any, may be 
dropped by the judge. 

The law provides return to inpatient status 
upon detection of narcotic use. It also provides 
that if the person is ineligible for discharge from 
the program, he shall be returned to court for 
imposition of the original sentence or, perhaps, 
for recommitment to the program. 


The Program Begins 


The bill was signed into law by the Governor 
on June 24, 1961, and, as already pointed out, 
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went into effect September 15, 1961. 

There were, of course, many administrative 
problems in making the program operative. The 
biggest problem was that acquisition of the sur- 
plus facility the Department had expected to use 
for the California Rehabilitation Center was de- 
layed for nearly a year. As a result, the program 
was initiated in several different locations, shift- 
ing staff and residents from place to place and 
splitting the operation. 

Transfer of all civilly committed addicts, both 
men and women, to the former Naval Hospital at 
Norco was completed during November 1963. 

When the addict is committed, he is received 
directly at the Rehabilitation Center and immedi- 
ately assigned to a group of 60 residents where 
he will remain until he is returned to the commu- 
nity. Females are received in a separately fenced 
area of the Center. The program for the women 
residents is identical but it is completely separate 
and apart from the men’s program. 

The initial diagnosis is undertaken by the 
psychologists and counselors who will continue 
to work with the residents. A variety of tests are 
administered, including IQ, educational achieve- 
ment, vocational aptitude, and personality tests. 
The addict’s social and criminal history is com- 
piled. The counseling staff makes a special effort 
to develop his narcotic history. From this the 
staff develops a recommended treatment program. 

The program is one primarily of group-centered 
activity—of community living. A large group 
meeting is held daily, 5 days a week. This meeting 
involves all the residents in the dormitory, about 
60, together with the staff assigned to that 
dormitory. It is patterned after the techniques 
found successful by Dr. Maxwell Jones and Dr. 
Harry Wilmer and discussed more in detail in 
their writings on the therapeutic community as it 
was applied to patients in mental hospitals.* 

This hour-long meeting considers the problems 
of the group in living, working, eating, and sleep- 
ing together. It considers problems of pilfering 
and informing. It gets down to considering 
relationships in the group and with families and 
friends outside. It gets down to addict’s feelings 
about themselves and others. 

Two or three times a week, the big 60-man 
group breaks down into four groups of 15 men 


each for an hour of more intensive group psycho- 
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A Legislator Looks at the Program 


Coauthors of the bill establishing the California 
Rehabilitation Center were Senator Edward 
Regan and Assemblyman George A. Willson of 
Huntington Park, Los Angeles County. When 
Assemblyman Willson toured the Center, he 
talked to staff members, joined group counseling 
sessions, observed group therapy, inspected train- 
ing areas, and spent considerable time talking 
with the addicts themselves about the program 
aimed at helping them and protecting society. 

Some of Assemblyman Willson’s exchanges 
with staff members and addicts in the California 
state program follow: 

STAFF: “Our program calls for the addict to 
help the addict. A major theme here is staff- 
guided, self-help. It works in the group sessions 
and it keeps working afterwards as the addicts 
discuss their problems together in their dormi- 
tories. They learn a lot about each other and 
themselves.” 

WILLSON: “Do you do anything for the resident 
inmate individually?” 

STAFF: “Yes, all of our staff are encouraged to 
do individual counseling. We have, at the present 
time, a psychologist assigned to each program 
unit in addition to our psychiatric service. 
Individual treatment is accomplished by these 
staff members in addition. There is a good bit of 
individual counseling also when the men come up 
for release consideration or what we call a 
referral report (for possible transfer to outpa- 
tient status). At this time, the counselor gets 
together with the resident and reviews his prog- 
ress while in the institution. At that time, 
either he decides whether he will recommend 
this individual for referral for consideration for 
outpatient status or plan what will happen in the 
next 3 or 4 months or however long he sets it off 
before they think about a referral report.” 

WILLSON: “Let me ask you now—how does a 
man receive a referral report, a positive referral 
report?” 

STAFF: “Not just by what he does in the treat- 
ment group. A man may look like a real winner, 
sitting there and talking a lot, but it follows 
through on his job. What sort of work traits does 
he have? Has he availed himself of the educational 
opportunities in the institution? We try to find out 
what is happening with the family ties. Is he 
receiving visits; what are his plans regarding 
his children? Has he had any disciplinary action? 
How is his conduct outside the group? How has he 


= 
Method in Psychaitry. New York: Basic Books, 1953. 
Harry A. Wilmer, Social Psychiatry in Action: A Therapeutic Com- 
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been running his life here in the institution? 
Can he adhere to our regulations right in here?” 

For some residents the second half of the day 
is devoted to what might generally be classed as 
work therapy. 

Others are assigned to school or to vocational 
training. There is a full academic program 
through the elementary and high school level. 
Vocational courses taught are those in which 
competence can be obtained in a short time. 

Residents, in some instances, are encouraged to 
invite their families to visit them at the Center, 
to have individual sessions with staff, and to 
participate in organized recreation. The emphasis 
is on team play—pitting one dorm or ward 
against another when possible. 

This institutional treatment program is based 
on experience indicating that addicts are generally 
socially inept, lack a capacity for empathy, and 
are dependent, impulsive, and selfish. 

The institutional treatment is only the first 
phase. The test comes in the community and only 
in the community. 


Casework Continues in the Community 


The field (community) staff becomes involved 
with the patient soon after his commitment. 
While the initial summary is being compiled, the 
caseworker contributes to the case history an 
extensive review of the patient’s home environ- 
ment, family feelings and attitudes, work record, 
and prospects. He may at this time make his first 
contact with the patient. 

When the institution staff feels the resident is 
ready to leave, the caseworker to whom he will be 
assigned in the field contacts him. Together they 
work out release plans and begin to build a con- 
structive relationship. 

The caseworker is specially trained to work 
with addicts and his caseload of 30 are all addicts. 
The group work continues while the patient is in 
the community. Each caseworker meets weekly 
with his caseload as a group. Counseling attend- 
ance is regarded as particularly important for 
those patients who are unemployed. Use is also 
made of the Parole and Community Services 
Division’s outpatient psychiatric clinics. 

The caseworker meets individually with each 
patient weekly at the patient’s home or at his 
job. He also contacts others in a position to 
evaluate the patient’s progress—his family, his 
employer, the police. 
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Two Southern California halfway houses (of 
somewhat the same type already established for 
parolees under the Narcotic Treatment Control 
Project), are being established in the Los 
Angeles Area. 

In addition, each outpatient is chemically tested 
five times a month for at least the first 6 months. 
This is supplemented by urinalysis in any case 
where the medical doctor feels additional testing 
is indicated. Four of these “nalline”’ tests are 
given on a regular basis and one is a surprise 
test. If all the indications are good, this test 
schedule may be cut to two surprise tests a month 
after the first 6 months. Test failure or other 
indication of relapse to narcotic use results in 
return to inpatient status. 

Assemblyman Willson during his visit also 
asked about relapses to drug use: 

WILLSON: “I assume you expect a number to 
need further treatment?” 

STAFF: “The important point is that we are not 
talking a cure. We never anticipate a hundred 
percent success. On the other hand, many of our 
returnees are returned, not because they were 
using narcotics, but because they started drinking 
heavily or because they failed to maintain ade- 
quate employment or violated other conditions of 
their release. We look at some beginning delin- 
quent behavior as a danger sign and we bring 
him right back. The point is that a man’s return 
is not failure. When a man goes out of the hospital 
after a pneumonia case, the doctor keeps his eyes 
open. If he sees a sign of relapse coming, he gets 
him back to the hospital. That is what we are 
doing. 

“A doctor never really considers a tubercular 
patient cured. When they release them after 
hospitalization, they keep checking back, usually 
every 3 months, then every 6 months and then 
every year. It is the same kind of control that we 
think we are dealing with, in terms of the addict, 
and consequently, a person who relapses is not 
seen as any more of a failure than a person who 
has to have further treatment for a tubercular 
condition.” 

Some of those who have returned have gone 
out convinced they “had it made.” They en- 
countered unexpected problems and reverted to 
narcotics use. 

On return, instead of the bitterness and blaming 
of others that might be expected, counselor’s 
found an attitude of new appreciation of their 
problems and a new determination to lick them. 
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From a CRC control point of view, only about 
3 percent of the male addicts who have been re- 
leased to outpatient status have returned with a 
conviction for a felony committed as an outpa- 
tient. Another 4 percent returned with misde- 
meanor convictions. 

Of the 300 male addicts placed under outpa- 
tient supervision more than a year ago, about 30 
percent have not returned to drugs or encountered 
other difficulty. These men are still in the commu- 
nity on uninterrupted outpatient status. Based 
on experience in other programs throughout the 
United States, a higher number of relapses could 
be expected. 

According to one study of patients discharged 
from a federal hospital for narcotic addicts, only 
9 percent went without drug use or hospital or 
penal incarceration in the initial 6 months after 
discharge. The federal program involves princi- 
pally institution treatment with little or no com- 
munity followup. 

Since the beginning of the program in Septem- 
ber 1961, there have been over 3,700 men and 
women committed. As of August 31, 1964, there 
were 1,413 males and 244 females in the Center, 
and 982 men and 317 women have been released 
to outpatient status in the community. Of those 
released to outpatient status 357 men and 119 
women have been returned to the Center for 
additional treatment. While it is too early to 
make any predictions based upon these small 
numbers, the results are encouraging when it is 
recognized that some of the women have been out 
since June 1962, and some of the men since July 
1962. 


What Are the Characteristics of the Addict? 

The median age of 25 for the men is about 4 
years below that of felony offenders committed to 
correctional institutions. 

More addicts are under 21, 12.4 percent as 
opposed to 9 percent, than persons in the Depart- 
ment of Corrections general population. 

Most men and women committed are California 
“problems,” 55 percent having been born in the 
State and 90 percent having lived in California 
10 years or more. 

An earlier sampling of 500 addicts indicated: 

Forty-three percent, or 173, of the men had 
begun use of narcotics during their 15th, 16th, 
and 17th years. 

Eighty percent, or 322, of the men had begun use 
of narcotics before reaching their 20th birthday. 
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Twenty-eight percent, or 28, of the women had 
begun use of narcotics during their 15th, 16th, 
and 17th years. 

Forty percent, or 40, of the women did not 
start the use of narcotics until they had reached, 
or passed, their 20th birthday. 

Sixty-nine percent of the men and 67 percent 
of the women left school between the ages of 15 
and 17 inclusive. 

Twenty-six men commenced the use of nar- 
cotics prior to reaching their teens. 

Assemblyman Willson also questioned some of 
these addicts in the Center: 

WILLSON: “Do you think it would be possible, 
in a dormitory like this, to help your fellow man 
to correct his attitude? Do you think you are 
going to be able to change any of your attitudes?” 

AppicT: “Yes! I'll tell you why I think we can 
change attitudes—because I think, so often, 
people form attitudes to satisfy other people and 
not themselves. A man wants to look good in the 
eyes of his peers. He will do a lot of things to 
make himself look good to other people. When he 
finds out that this isn’t what they really want, 
then maybe his attitude will change; then his 
behavior will change and he will find more 
satisfaction out of the changing of his behavior.” 

WILLSON: “You really think, then, that you can 
change your attitude?” 

AppIicT: “I think, not only in other people, but 
in yourself.” 

WILLSON: “Is there anyone here who feels he is 
not being helped? I say this in all sincerity. If you 
feel you are being helped, I would like to know 
about it too.” 

AppicT: “I think everybody here is being 
helped.” 

WILLSON: “Do you think the program should 
be continued?” 

Appict: “I definitely do. If this program were 
in effect 15 years ago, perhaps I would have saved 
myself some time.” 

WILLSON: “You are being realistic now? You 
are not just doing your time here in order to get 
out and start again?” 

AppicT: “The more time we sacrifice in here, 
the more we are going to gain something. My 
brother is doing a lot of time in the federal 
penitentiary, you know. He said if they had 
a program like this back when he started, he 
probably wouldn’t be in the situation that he’s 
in now. He’s doing 30 years in the penitentiary.” 


Daytop Lodge: Halfway House 
for Drug Addicts 


By JOSEPH A. SHELLY AND ALEXANDER BASSIN, PH.D.* 


BROOKLYN dope addict catching his first 
JA aimose of Daytop Lodge might well emit a 

low whistle of astonishment through his 
teeth and mutter, “Man, what a joint!” 

For Daytop Lodge is, indeed, a reflection of the 
gracious living standards of an earlier age. It 
consists of a tile-roofed, 3-story, stucco, 20-room 
mansion with a handsome porch, an attached 
hothouse within 714 acres of wooded and culti- 
vated landscape overlooking the sparkling wa- 
ters of Raritan Bay with a distant view of the 
Verrazano-Narrows Bridge. 

Daytop Lodge was born against the depressing 
backdrop of failure and frustration known to 
every probation and parole officer who has at- 
tempted to work with addicts. No matter how 
warm the relationship or close the surveillance, it 
appeared to be almost inevitable that sooner or 
later the user would lapse and build up a new 
habit, a condition we would discover only after 
the expense had become prohibitive and our client 
was involved in a new series of crimes to support 
his habit. 


Nalline Testing 


Five years ago we heard some encouraging 
reports about the Nalline Test Program of Cal- 
ifornia. As a desperate measure we considered 
experimenting with Nalline as a possible medium 
for the early detection and possible subsequent 
control of addiction. We reasoned along these 
lines: If the probation or parole officer had an 
instrument at hand that enabled him to establish 
whether his client was using drugs, he would be 
able to take preventive action at a critical point 
before the addiction reached proportions that 
made treatment in the community out of the ques- 
tion. Furthermore, we argued, if the addict were 
aware at all times that he was subject to detection 
and subsequent violation on the part of the super- 
vising agency, it would help marshal his ego 
forces to check the temptation to “start fooling 
around.” 


* Mr. Shelly is chief probation officer for the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, Second Judicial District 
(Brooklyn-Staten Island) and Dr. Bassin is director of 
research and education. 


We submitted a formal research proposal to 
the National Institute of Mental Health and in 
response received an invitation from Dr. Carl 
L. Anderson, NIMH consultant on alcoholism 
and drug addiction, for an informal discussion. 
Dr. Anderson reminded us of some faults of 
Nalline as a research detection instrument. In the 
first place, it was not reliable. An alarming num- 
ber of false negatives and false positives would 
be generated. Secondly, Nalline required a skilled 
physician to administer the dosage and the use 
of a hypodermic needle which almost inevitably 
stimulated a latent “‘yen” on the part of the 
person. And finally, Dr. Anderson asked, had we 
heard of an exciting new chemical procedure for 
the detection of narcotics—thin-layer chromatog- 
raphy? 

Dr. Anderson explained that NIMH was 
underwriting basic research in this area and 
perhaps we ought to become acquainted with the 
procedure. He suggested, more over, that we 
might give some thought to the establishment of 
a halfway house for the treatment of the nar- 
cotic offender on probation. He concluded with an 
invitation to organize a research team to explore 
TLC (thin-layer chromatography) and halfway 
house treatment procedures in various parts of 
the United States in order to provide an experi- 
ential background for a more up-to-date and 
sophisticated research proposal. 

A team consisting of the authors and Professor 
Herbert A. Bloch, an outstanding criminologist 
from Brooklyn College, and a psychiatrist, Dr. 
Daniel Casriel, who had engaged for many years 
in the treatment of drug addicts at the Metro- 
politan Hospital in New York City, was organized. 
The team visited the laboratories of the National 
Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Maryland, to 
confer with Dr. Joseph Cochin, a physician and 
biochemist who had engaged in basic research on 
the potential of TLC for the detection of nar- 
cotics. He convinced us, without too much dif- 
ficulty, of the patent superiority of the urine 
analysis procedure (TLC) over Nalline. 

The mission also visited narcotic treatment 
and detection centers in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
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California. We spoke to the directors of treat- 
ment facilities and, whenever possible, the 
addict himself. We were impressed by the simple 
confession of several drug users who told us that 
a detection procedure gave the addict the strength 
to say no when confronted by a fellow junkie 
who proposed injecting together. “I got to take 
a test tomorrow and can’t afford to shoot up.” 
Usually this statement, we were told, was suf- 
ficient to ‘send the associate on his way. 


Synanon at Santa Monica 


However, our most astonishing experience was 
Synanon, a most difficult-to-classify facility at 
Santa Monica, California. Here Dr. Casriel, our 
psychiatrist, was surprised to encounter almost 
half a dozen patients whom he had known at the 
Metropolitan Hospital as hopeless cases. How- 
ever, within the environment of Synanon, they 
were physically healthy, mentally alert and, most 
important—free of drugs. We met with the 
founder of Synanon, Chuck Dederich, who as- 
sured us that Synanon was one of the most 
significant developments not only in the treat- 
ment of the drug addict but of all deviant be- 
havior including that of the chronic criminal 
offender. In his gravel-toned voice our bull- 
necked host explained: “We attempt to create an 
extended family of the type found in preliterate 
tribes with a strong, perhaps autocratic, father- 
figure who dispenses firm justice combined with 
warm concern, who is a model extolling inner- 
directed convictions about the old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty, sobriety, learning, and hard 
work.” 

We found it difficult to accept the claims of 
Synanon about the extent of their successes. At 
the: same time we learned that Dr. Casriel was 
planning to spend several months in Okinawa 
for an anthropological study of the natives’ 
changes since he had last seen them during 
World War II. Why not study Synanon at Santa 
Monica, instead?, we demanded. Certainly this 
phenomenon deserved the same type of profes- 
sional scrutiny he was planning to apply to the 
Pacific islanders. Somewhat reluctantly, Dr. 
Casriel agreed to move into Synanon as a partic- 
ipant observer to obtain an intimate glimpse of 
its operations. 

When we next met in New York, Dr. Casriel 

1. Dr. Casriel testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Drug 


Addiction on the Synanon program and within a year wrote So Fair 
a House: The Story of Synanon, Prentice Hall, 1963. 
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addressed us: “Gentlemen, this is the best answer 
we have for the treatment of the drug addict!” — 

Based on the observations and experience 
gained as a result of our mission, a new proposal 
was forwarded to the National Institute of Mental 
Health with the following aims: 

To establish a halfway house for the treatment 
of drug addicts on probation. 

To evaluate the rehabilitative effects of such 
a facility in comparison with the results of super- 
vising drug addicts on probation on a small 
specialized caseload and in a large general case- 
load. 

To formulate and operate a program of activ- 
ity designed to provide the addict in the halfway 
house with a value system and status organ- 
ization leading to his eventual integration into 
normal society. 

To employ a valid testing procedure, thin-layer 
chromatography, to quantify the progress of a 
drug abstinence program among the persons 
involved in this experiment, and to determine if 
such a chemical testing procedure may of itself 
be an inhibitory mechanism in keeping the addict 
from returning to the use of narcotics. 

To apply and evaluate a series of specific 
treatment procedures such as role training, 
intensive small group therapy sessions, field trips, 
cultural activity, automated instructional tech- 
niques, and a sheltered workshop with a group 
of drug addicts in a halfway house. 

It was felt that positive returns from such a 
project would provide an important breakthrough 
in the treatment of an otherwise nearly insoluble 
problem. In simple dollars-and-cents terms the 
savings to the community might well amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But more 
important than these material considerations, we 
argued, was the prospect of salvaging human 
beings from a nearly bestial level of existence, 
full of horror, suffering and deterioration—the 
usual fate of the junkie at the present time. 

The successful outcome of such a proposal, 
our argument continued, would provide important 
empirical support for a number of theoretical 
formulations about the influence of role training, 
the positive use of status striving, the theory of 
self-concepts, small group dynamics, the ther- 
apeutic community, automated teaching proce- 
dures and the potential of self-help groups in 
correcting deviant behavior. 

We pictured the proposed halfway house as a 
comfortable residential building of the “white 
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elephant” type located in a suburban area within 
the geographic confines of New York City but far 
removed from “Junkville” in order to minimize 
the temptations of contact with the drug addict 
community. 

We proposed to have the research study extend 
over a 5-year period and involve a minimum of 
about 100 drug addicts between the ages of 16 to 
45 who have been using heroin. The halfway house 
would be filled with addicts in rotation until the 
full complement of 25 had been amassed and 
thereafter a small “special caseload” of 25 com- 
parable addicts would be accumulated for regular 
probation supervision. Each person would be in- 
volved in periodic testing by thin-layer chroma- 
tography. It was proposed that thereafter ‘“over- 
flow” persons who met the same basic criteria as 
the original groupings would be continued on 
probation but not subjected to periodic urinalysis 
testing. 

Since the research proposal had been designed 
to influence the value system and _ self-identi- 
fication of the drug addict, it was necessary to 
locate an instrument that could objectively 
generate data within these boundaries. An at- 
titude inventory promulgated by Dr. Jack Monroe 
and his colleague, Dr. Harris Hill of the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, 
Kentucky, answered our needs. The Hill-Monroe 
Inventory poses such questions, on a true or false 
check-off basis, as follows: 

“T take drugs to avoid boredom.” 
“T am most happy when I have no responsibilities.” 
“When I am not on drugs, I often feel sad and de- 


pressed.” 
“T am sure I got a raw deal from life.” 


Each defendant with a history of drug addic- 
tion would have this test administered in the 
course of the presentence investigation. The 
resulting score would provide a pretreatment item 
of data which could be compared with the results 
of a reexamination at the conclusion of treat- 
ment. The data would help establish any signif- 
icant change in the subcultural value system of 
the various experimental groups compared to a 
control group of addicts on probation in the 
community. 


NIMH Grant Received 
On April 15, 1968, we were informed by the 
National Institute of Mental Health that a grant 
of $390,000 had been awarded for our research 
project involving the establishment and evalua- 
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tion of a halfway house for the treatment of drug 
addicts. The proposal had been accepted. 

With this news came the heart-chilling prospect 
of putting the proposal into operation, translating 
the fine words of theoretical formulations into the 
brick and mortar of a halfway house, the flesh 
and blood of human beings, orienting judges and 
our staff, preparing the community, signing leases 
and contracts, locating personnel, and selecting 
residents. Frequently, at this stage, we asked 
ourselves: What did we need this headache for! 

As the first task in making rabbit stew is to 
catch a rabbit, we decided that in research with 
a halfway house our initial problem was to locate 
the building. After weeks of canvassing real 
estate brokers and chasing clues, we obtained a 
lease on a millionaire’s mansion that, years before, 
had been a showplace of Staten Island. It was 
located within landscaped grounds and a forest- 
like preserve, within walking distance of a 
bathing beach, far removed from the haunts of 
pushers and users. 

A contest was organized among staff to pick a 
name for our establishment. The winner was 
“Daytop,” standing for Drug-Addicts-Treated- 
On-Probation, and suggesting, we thought, a 
hopeful, optimistic outlook on the basic problem. 
We selected “Lodge” as the second part of the 
title in order to avoid the usual unfortunate 
semantic institutional associations of an orthodox 
treatment facility. 


Personnel Problems 


_QOur original proposal involved the appoint- 
ment of a specific graduate of the Synanon Foun- 
dation program to help our institution. But in the 
many months of inevitable delay elapsing between 
the conception of the proposal and the emergence 
of an actual job opening, our proposed resident 
manager had located other work which he found 
satisfying and could not be induced to accept our 
assignment. We were in a difficult quandary. 
Where could we find a qualified person within 
the normal boundaries of professional personnel? 
Who could understand the theory and tactics for 
establishing a therapeutic community quite unlike 
the traditional house of detention, hospital, or 
prison? We followed a suggestion to select a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous who would be 
sympathetic to the principles of self-help involved 
in the treatment aspect of our program. 

Our first resident manager, on the basis of this 
recommendation, was an active AA member who 
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was desperately anxious to make a success of the 
program. We sent him to Synanon both at 
Westport, Connecticut, and Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, to soak up by observation and indoctrina- 
tion all he could to help set our program in swing. 
With the assistance of a physician who was a 
former addict and had also spent several months 
at Synanon, our program was launched. 

The tribulations of the initial months of opera- 
tion might best be passed over as a nightmarish 
period, full of gloomy forebodings and happy 
surprises. Our first resident manager resigned 
because of the strain and anguish of the 
developing program on his spouse, and the sec- 
ond resident manager, a social worker, lasted only 
a month before throwing in the towel. A third 
manager, hired through an advertisement in the 
New York Times, remained with the program 
until he obtained a job as the assistant director 
of a charm school for airline hostesses at almost 
twice the salary we could pay. 

The current managerial structure revolves 
around the activity and know-how of our program 
director, a 32-year-old former drug addict who 
is a product of Synanon where he rose through 
the ranks to the position of associate director. We 
have high hopes that at long last the program 
will move into high gear. The fact of our success 
to date, despite personnel difficulties, demon- 
strates the validity of our essential thesis that the 
rehabilitation process must depend on one drug 
addict helping his brother addict. 


John Webster at Daytop Lodge 


The current operation of Daytop Lodge might 
best be understood by following the fortunes of a 
specific resident we will call John Webster. 

Webster is a mythical figure, a composite of 
several men now at the facility. He is 22 years of 
age and was convicted of grand larceny for the 
theft of merchandise to support his habit. Almost 
all of his half dozen previous arrests involved 
crimes related to the use of drugs. He had never 
been involved in a crime of violence, was never 
committed to a state hospital for a serious mental 
disorder, and does not have a history of homosex- 
ual activity. He completed elementary school and 
was a high school dropout after a year. He reads 
on the 7th-grade level and has an IQ of 101. He 
thus becomes eligible for admission to the Lodge 
on the basis of meeting the essential eligibility 
requirements of male; age 16 to 45; IQ in normal 
range; minimal] reading level, 5.0; no history of 
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deviant sexual behavior; verbally expresses an 
interest in rehabilitation; and is able to speak 
English. 

Webster kicked his habit, which involved the 
alleged expenditure of $25 a day for the purchase 
of five bags of heroin, while awaiting sentence 
in prison. He had been using drugs for about 5 
years by his own admission. When interviewed 
by the investigating probation officer he spoke of 
his interest in entering some program that would 
help him give up the drug habit. “I’m getting 
tired of chasing the bag,” he told the probation 
officer preparing the presentence investigation. 

Our recommendation to the sentencing judge, 
after summarizing his background, provided for 
a 30-day period during which he was to prove to 
the management of Daytop Lodge that he was 
sincerely interested in his rehabilitation. It was 
pointed out to the judge that admission to the 
Lodge is not automatic. It is necessary for the 
defendant to pass muster with the people in 
charge. It was respectfully suggested (a) that 
sentence bé deferred for a month; (b) that the 
defendant be paroled in custody of counsel; (c) 
that he be instructed to gain admission to the 
halfway house; (d) that he be ordered to report 
to the Probation Department for further direc- 
tions; (e) that, if he is not successful in gaining 
admission to Daytop Lodge, he is to return to the 
Probation Department and thence to the Court 
for sentencing; and (f) that the probation De- 
partment, if he is successful, notify the Court and 
place him on the next sentence calendar so that he 
might be formally placed on probation with the. 
court order that he remain at Daytop Lodge for as 
long as is deemed necessary by the mangement 
and that he cooperate with the program. 

In the case of our defendant, Webster, the judge 
was most cooperative. He praised the Daytop 
Lodge program and urged Webster to take full 
advantage of this singular opportunity offered 
by the Probation Department to save his life. 
Webster nodded agreement in a frozen panic. He 
was given a slip to cross the street and enter the 
Probation Department about 100 yards distant 
from the walnut-paneled halls of the Supreme 
Court. At the Probation Department he was 
interviewed by a special officer assigned to the 
project who explained the nature of Daytop 
Lodge, gave him some literature to read on the 
way, wrote detailed instructions for reaching 
the facility, provided carfare, and sent him on 
his way to the ferry. When he arrived at the 
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hamlet of Tottenville in some 90 minutes he was 
to telephone the Lodge. 

Within a few minutes of his telephone call, 
the Daytop Lodge microbus picked Webster up 
and brought him 2 miles to our mansion. He was 
directed into the premises and asked to wait in 
the veranda facing an open, unlocked door. All 
about him was the hustle and bustle of laughing 
youths, many of whom he recognized from the 
street. He greeted one of them, a fellow junkie 
with whom he had shot up many times in cellars, 
roofs, and public toilets, with whom he had 
boosted many items from local department stores. 
He anticipated a kind of open welcome from a 
buddy he would have obtained had he been sent 
to even the strictest of prisons. But to Webster’s 
astonishment, the junkie friend seemed not to 
recognize him, to disregard his greeting as if it 
had not been heard, to look at him with icy 
silence as if he were some kind of contemptible 
worm life. “Man, this really shook me,” Webster 
later confessed. “What have they got going here?” 

After an agonizing wait of almost an hour, 
during which Webster debated with himself about 
bolting out of the door and searching for his 
connection for a life-saving shot, he was ushered 
into a neat office and confronted by three young 
men who he assumed were some variety of 
social workers. Did he want to give up the habit, 
they asked gently. Was he tired of being a junkie? 

At last Webster felt he was on familiar ground. 
These were soft squares he could con out of their 
gold fillings without raising a sweat. He started 
to tell them about the extent of his habit (exag- 
gerating generously), how tired he was of the 
drug addict life, how much he detested taking a 
shot. 

His auditors listened in apparent sympathetic 
silence. 

Suddenly, he was jolted by a curt command 
from one of the men: “Hold it! Cut out the crap. 
When’re you going to stop trying to con every- 
body ?” 

Webster listened with his jaw slack while his 
interrogators identified themselves as fellow 
junkies who understood his thinking processes 
because they had tried the same stunt on 
entering Daytop. But here, the explanation contin- 
ued, it was like a home and they were all mem- 
bers of the same family. The first regulation, they 
told him, is that the men try, for once in their 
lives, to be open and honest with each other. No 
more con games nor manipulations. We are dope 


fiends, they said, who have stayed away from 
drugs and we continue doing so until we are 
strong enough to resist most temptations on the 
outside. We know this program is helping us and 
we’re not going to let anybody screw it up. They 
continued explaining the house administration, 
culminating with the basic rules: 

1. Total, complete, undeviating abstinence from 
all drugs of any kind whatsoever. 

2. No physical violence. 

3. Cooperation with the Lodge program. 

The indoctrination of the new arrival also 
involved an explanation by the program director 
and his coordinators to the effect that the halfway 
house was a voluntary institution he may leave 
at his discretion. However, departures lower the 
morale and treatment effectiveness of the facility. 
Therefore, great care must be taken to evaluate 
the sincerity of an applicant before making a 
decision to admit him as a new member. The 
committee uses the meeting to transmit a mes- 
sage: The reputation and destiny of Daytop 
Lodge depends on the behavior of the newcomer. 
All the current residents are determined to make 
a success of the treatment procedure because if 
it fails they, too, will be dragged through the hells 
of addiction again. They have managed to remain 
clean for periods up to 10 months and they like 
it! They don’t want to be tortured anymore. Did 
he understand what they were talking about? 

Webster nodded and walking as though he had 
been hit over the head by a mallet, he was taken 
upstairs to the bathroom, stripped and shaken 
down for any concealed narcotics by another 
addict who seemed to know all the hiding places 
where an emergency shot or pill might be secreted. 

Having thus passed the initial intake procedure, 
Webster was assigned a chore, one of the lowest 
status available, swabbing the toilet, washing the 
floors, scrubbing the kitchen pots, taking out the 
garbage. 


Intensive Group Therapy 


Within a day or two Webster was admitted to 
his first intensive group therapy session. These 
take place three times a week from approximately 
7:30 to 9:00 p.m. Instead of the polite, in- 
consequential Gaston and Alphonse type of 
therapy procedures of most clinics and prisons, 
where the jail rule of “Don’t pull the covers off 
me and I won’t pull them off you” prevails, the 
group therapy process at Daytop Lodge is modeled 
after the practice at Synanon. The procedure, to 
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be successful, must be a “‘gut’’ experience, free of 
phony attempts at self-defense, self-deception, 
self-pity, or extended biographical self-study. 
The speaker is forced to accept responsibility for 
his immediate behavior, not to pass it off on 
society, poverty, an unloving mother, or a puni- 
tive father. Honesty, even of the most painful 
kind, integrity, concentration on the “here and 
now” are the marks of the group therapy experi- 
ence attempted at Daytop Lodge. Reality therapy? 
rather than orthodox psychoanalytic concepts and 
procedures prevails during the sessions. 

Webster is told that attendance at the group 
therapy sessions is compulsory so long as he 
remains at the facility. Does he wish to withdraw? 
The door is open back to the Probation Depart- 
ment and an opportunity to convince the judge 
about another sentence. The decision is up to him. 
Webster thinks to himself, “What have I got to 
lose,” and promptly agrees to remain and attend 
the sessions. 

It is difficult to describe the content and flavor 
of a small “s’” synanon type of a group therapy 
encounter. Guy Endore’s rendering® suggests that 
we imagine a group with no particular person in 
charge, where all are alike and anyone is per- 
mitted to question anyone else, verbally attack 
him, probe into his deepest motives, expose him, 
praise him. No holds are barred in this period of 
complete freedom of thought, of feeling and of 
language. Webster might hear this type of 


exchange between two group members and others 
chiming in: 


“T hear you’re getting youself a job on the outside?” 

“That’s right. But first I go to school for a couple of 
weeks. Learn how to work it.” . 

“You feel you’re ready for a job on the outside?” 

“T’ve been clean a long time now.” 

“Yes, I know. I hear your legal problem is all squared 
away too.” 

“All tied up with a ribbon.” 

“Feel good to be divorced?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“I suppose you’re looking over the girls already. 
Made your choice yet?” 

“Give me a chance, brother.” 

“Say, what about your kid?” 

“Oh, she stays with the mother.” 

“So that gives you real freedom, eh?” 

“You said it.” 

“Tell me, Joe. How is it you suddenly decided to 
divorce your wife?” 

“It wasn’t sudden. I’ve been thinking about it for a 
long time.” 

“You have? You been married for about 10 years, 
haven’t you?” 

“Just about.” 

“Say, Joe, I remember you telling me once about that 


2 William Glasser, ‘Reality Therapy: A Realistic Approach to 
Young Offender,” Crime and Delinquency, April 1964, pp. 135-144. 

’ Guy Endore, “Synanon, A Meaningful New Word,” Los Angeles 
Mirror-News, September 19, 1961, p. 14. 


woman that used to visit you when you were in the pen. 
Was that your wife?” 

“Yes,” 

“The one you’re divorcing?” 

“Yes, the same one.” 

“And she’d come to visit you?” 

“Yes,” 

“And bring you little things you wanted?” 

“That’s right.” 

a else visit you while you were in prison?” 


“You had the baby already, didn’t you? Who was 
taking care of it?” 

“Why, she was. My wife.” 

oa she met you when you were released?” 

“Yes. 

“And you went home with her?” 

“Sure, where would I go? I was broke.” 

“I get the picture, Joe. I’m just asking. Then when 
she found out you were going back on drugs... .” 


With the incisive skill of expert cross exam- 
iners, one member of the group after another 
questions Joe until he is backed into a corner and 
is screaming responses. 


“Well, let me explain... .” 

“That’s exactly what I want you to do, Joe. And I’m 
going to give you a chance right now. You said that 
you didn’t suddenly decide to divorce your wife, that 
you’d been thinking about it for a long time. So what 
I want to get straight first is when was this?” 

“You mean when I first thought of getting a divorce?” 

“Yes, when?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know ..: .” 

“Well, was it when you were in jail and your wife 
was staying home with the kid and paying the rent and 
visiting you? Was it then you decided to get rid of her? 
Or was it when she was the only one to meet you when 
you came out of the pen? Or was it when you couldn’t 
find a job and kept living off her earnings... ?” 

“Well, skip it. Just tell me this. Whenever it was 
that you decided, did you tell her right away? Did you 
say: ‘We’re through.’ Or did you wait? Letting her 
visit you, take care of your kid, meet you when you 
came out of prison, give you a place to sleep, wash 
your clothes. Stringing her along until you had got 
yourself straightened out and had youself a good job.” 

“Gee, I don’t know why you ask me all kinds of 
questions. I didn’t do nothing wrong. If I want to get 
a divorce, I got a right. Besides, it’s all legal now.” 

“You always do the legal thing, Joe? Answer me. 
Do you?” 

“Well, I make some mistakes. Plenty, I guess. But 
I’m clean now.” 

“And you figure on staying clean?” 

“I sure do.” 

“Good. And so now you’re looking over the girls for 
another marriage.” 

“Why not? I’m free. I got a right.” 

“Course you got a right, Joe. But do you think you 
got character?” 

“How about this job of yours? How about your 
employers? You going to treat them like your wife? 
Taking everything, giving nothing? With that kind of 
attitude how long before you won’t have a job? How 
long before you’ll be pushing dope again? How 
soon before you’re back in the pen? And are you sure 
your next wife will visit you there? And if she does, do 
you think you’ll deserve it?” 


It is a bruising, straight-armed tackling of 
values and personality defects that Webster will 
hear three times a week. At the beginning he will 
remain quiet and abashed but before long, he is 
brought directly into the interaction. His diligence 
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on assigned jobs is evaluated. His loyalty to the 
“rat pack” is castigated. Again and again he is 
reminded that as a dope fiend he was a child in 
a man’s body, an adult with the maturity of a 
83-year-old. Soon his inhibitions about verbal 
encounters will leave him. Frequently. voices will 
be raised so loud that neighbors may believe that 
a homicide is in progress. At times members of 
the group will be standing nose to nose, fists 
clenched, lips pale with anger, spitting insults at 
one another. Webster will be challenged over and 
over. Was he ready to grow up, to become a man 
in spirit as well as in physique? 

After a month of close scrutiny by the resident 
manager, the program director and his coordi- 
nators, a decision is made about Webster’s fitting 
into the Daytop family. A recommendation is 
made to the court: 

Your Honor deferred sentence on this defendant, 
paroled him in custody of counsel and instructed him 
to attempt to gain admission to Daytop Lodge, our 
research facility supported by federal funds for the 
rehabilitation of addicts. 

After a period of close observation, the resident 
manager of our facility reports that Webster appears 
to be suitable for the Daytop Lodge program and the 
following sentence is respectfully recommended: 

“New York City Penitentiary, execution of sentence 
suspended, probation, with the condition that he remain 
at Daytop Lodge for as long as is deemed necessary by 
the management and cooperate with the program of 
the facility.” 

Once Webster is accepted as a full-fledged 
member of the Daytop family, the senior residents 
start preparing him for his various roles. He is 
told he would be acquiring “‘clean-man days” and 
as soon as he had 60 to his credit he may invite his 
family to visit him on a Sunday at Daytop Lodge. 
Up to this point, no communication with the 
family is permitted in order to avoid any outside 
disturbing influences. He is encouraged to take a 
more vigorous role in the group therapy sessions. 
He is initiated into the rites of “welcoming” a 
new member—by ignoring the applicant com- 
pletely although they may have been blood broth- 
ers on the street. He is reminded he is eligible to 
strive for any position in the hierarchal structure 
of the facility from coordinator down. 


Seminar Meeting and Open House 


Every day but Sunday, Webster observes, all 
residents gather immediately after lunch at 1:00 
p.m. for a seminar meeting. On the blackboard 
is a proverb, a slogan, or an exerpt from the writ- 
ings of a philosopher. One day it is: “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” Another day: “Pride 
goeth before a fall.” The meeting leader (ap- 


pointed by the coordinator) asks the assembled 
house members: “What does this mean to you? 
What do you make of this saying? Who will 
start?” 

After a momentary pause, a member raises his 
hand, comes forward and at first haltingly, hes- 
itatingly, groping for words, reacts to the state- 
ment. For the first time in their lives, many of the 
members start struggling with abstract concepts 
or with the accumulated wisdom of the ages. In 
a surprisingly short time Webster discovers that 
he, too, can get up on his feet and make a state- 
ment. His participation in the seminar meeting, 
as well as the manner in which he performs his 
daily chores, provides grist for the group therapy 
mill on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

The Daytop Lodge experiment is predicated on 
the proposition that the drug addict has been 
alienated from the larger society, is suspicious of 
normal people, and exists in a special subculture 
which effectively inhibits his rehabilitation. To 
help free him from this encapsulation, the addict 
is provided with a regular opportunity to mingle 
with middle-class people in order to begin taking 
effective steps toward rehabilitation. In the proc- 
ess of “rapping with squares,” the addict grad- 
ually learns that not every member of the 
larger society is crooked, selfish, or suspicious. 

The mechanism employed to obtain this social- 
izing experience is the Saturday Night Open 
House. The Lodge circulates invitations to profes- 
sionals and lay circles to “Come on down and see 
Daytop Lodge!” A person need merely telephone 
the Lodge to make a reservation, giving the num- 
ber of persons in his party and he is welcome. 

In preparation for the Saturday night company, 
the residents scrub the premises from attic to 
basement, wash up, dress in their best clothes to 
make a good appearance. A program conducted 
by the residents is then presented to aquaint the 
visitors with the work of the Lodge. One Saturday 
may involve a series of testimonial speeches by 
the residents. Another week will be set aside for 
a question box session. A third week would have a 
panel format with members of Daytop Lodge 
acting as a board of experts. 

Many residents confess that prior to coming to 
the Lodge, they found it difficult to speak to any- 
one outside their immediate circle of dope fiends, 
but within a few months at Daytop they appear 
able to hold an audience of Saturday night visitors 
spellbound. 
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Visitors are advised that Daytop Lodge has a 
speaker’s bureau to explain the program. Resi- 
dents in teams of two or three present extem- 
poraneous talks and answer questions before any 
group which cares to invite them. To be selected 
for such an assignment is a mark of singular 
achievement in the Daytop Lodge scale of values. 

After 90 “clean-man days” the resident is 
permitted a weekend visit home. He reports on 
Monday directly to the Probation Department 
where a urine sample is obtained for thin-layer 
chromatography testing. 


Thin-Layer Chromatography 


A short description of this procedure may be 
of interest. Thin-layer chromatography (TLC) is 
a rapid absorption micro-chromographic method 
involving a thin layer of specially absorbent 
material on a glass plate, according to the text 
books. In less formal terms, a glass plate is evenly 
coated with a chalk-like deposit, placed in a rack, 
and dried in air at room temperature or in an 
oven. The dried plates are stored, until used, in a 
special cabinet called a desiccator. A urine sample 
is taken from the person and treated by a 
variety of evaporation techniques until an essence 
is obtained. It is then spotted at the bottom of the 
plate. This is immersed in a solvent which ascends 
up the chalk-coated plate. A sample of a morphine 
derivative has also been spotted at the side of the 
plate to serve as a norm. After a prescribed pe- 
riod of time, if a bluish-gray spot appears on the 
plate in the approximate location of the norm, we 
have positive evidence that the person had used 
morphine during the previous 3 days or so. Vari- 
ations of the test can be used to assay quinine, 
various morphine substitutes, and tranquilizers. 

A resident of the halfway house who produces 
a positive finding is expected to make a full public 
confession of his use of drugs. It is understood 
that “copping out” about taking a fix prior to 
submitting to the chromatography examination 
is less reprehensible that waiting for the results 
to arrive and gambling on the outcome. 

The new resident soon learns that the offenses 
which may lead to summary discharge (a condi- 
tion corresponding to exile from the primitive 
tribe mentioned by Dederich) from the halfway 
house are: (1) smuggling drugs into the facility 
or encouraging their use and, (2) using physical 
violence. 

What happens if a resident violates one of the 
less serious regulations? The sanctions would be 
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imposed by the staff and might involve a precip- 
itous drop in the status system such as loss of job 
assignment, change of room location, confinement 
to room, “public haircut” (verbal downgrading), 
or an actual physical haircut plus loss of enough 
clean man-days to reestablish the value system 
equilibrium of the institution. The offender may 
return to the good graces of the house community 
by publicly admitting his wrongdoing, offering to 
make amends, and then demonstrating by his 
diligence in carrying out the lower status jobs of 
toilet cleaning detail or kitchen pan scrubbing, 
that he is contrite, penitent, and determined not 
to fall from grace in the future. 

After 100 clean man-days, the resident begins 
accumulating savings, dependent on his position 
in the status hierarchy. This sum will provide a 
nest egg to carry him over the difficult initial 
period of community adjustment. The men under- 
stand, however, that these savings are contingent 
on funds from the budget made available by 
economies the men may institute. 


Stages II and Il 


After a resident has been at Daytop Lodge for 
about 10 months, he may be considered a candi- 
date for entering Stage II which involves accept- 
ing a job on the outside and returning evenings to 
sleep at the Lodge. Webster, our mythical resident, 
would experience a marked contrast with the 
usual attitude of a probation officer about the 
responsibility to get a job. Instead of being told, 
“You’re required to get a job and better hurry 
up about it!” he is given another value: Only those. 
residents who have achieved the strength and 
maturity, the “character,” if you will, to be work- 
ing on the outside can be permitted to have this 
privilege. 

For 2 months, the man remains in Stage II. 
He works on the outside but lives at Daytop and 
pays a nominal rent-board fee. Then, usually a 


_ year after he has entered Daytop, he returns to 


his family and home community. The probation 
officer assigned to the project plays an active role 
in bridging the gap between the Lodge and the 
neighborhood. The resident understands, however, 
that if he is to remain off drugs, his ties with 
Daytop must continue. He is encouraged to tele- 
phone the premises to discuss any critical problem 
that may develop. He is expected to be a regular 
visitor to Saturday Night Open House where he 
can make public declarations about his success in 


the community, holding down a ob, moging away 
from drugs. : 


Results 

At this writing, our first batch of residents 
have moved into Stage III and it is much too early 
to arrive at any definitive conclusions about the 
effectiveness of the program. However, respon- 
sible witnesses are amazed at the spirit of good 
will and friendship that permeates the premises. 
Instead of the hang-dog, pessimistic, down-at-the 
mouth atmosphere that pervades most hospital 
and rehabilitation centers for addicts, at Daytop 
Lodge one will find a bustling, happy, outgoing 
group who seem to feel that they are marching 
forward with victory almost within their grasp. 
Yes, they will readily agree, there will be slips 
now and then. A resident may goof during a 
weekend visit but the essential machinery for 
rehabilitation has been designed and is operating. 
As one coordinator announced to the residents: 
“Daytop Lodge won’t fail because I won’t let it. 
It means my life. I can’t afford to let it go under.” 

A more objective analysis of the results based 
on a careful statistical weighing of the various 


4 “Island Medics Back Center for Addicts,” Staten Island Advance, 
October 26, 1963, p. 1. 
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research tools which have been integrated into 
the design of the project is a task of the near 
future. Thus far, particularly during the early 
stages, the development of the program seemed 
to involve one crisis after another, but contempla- 
tion at some later points suggested that in almost 
every case a decision based on the maintenance 
of open channels of communication with the res- 
idents and the coordinators has worked out 
without serious casualty. But, even during our 
most distressing days, we were sustained by the 
generous expressions of support from individuals 
and organizations, particularly the following: 
The Richmond County Medical Society is proud that 
its members have made such important contributions to 
the world’s health. Among these are: the first effective 
quarrantine system; the control and cure of tubercu- 
losis; the prevention and treatment of mental retarda- 
tion; measles, vaccines and many others. The Richmond 
County Medical Society originated the movement for 
narcotic reform. It wholeheartedly endorses a _ re- 
habilitation center, from which, one day, may come the 
_ final answers to the narcotic problem.4 
Who knows, we may ask, but that the newly 
opened Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, the longest 
suspension bridge in the world, linking Staten 
Island to Brooklyn, may serve as a bridge of hope 
for the drug addict struggling to cope with an 
affliction which up to now has been considered 
hopeless. 


problems of personality in trying to help others find them- 
selves, and will use the weapons of ridicule, cross-examination, 
and hostile attack as it becomes necessary. Synanon sessions 
seem to provide an emotional catharsis and trigger an atmos- 
phere of truth-seeking which is reflected in the social life of 
the family structure. The Synanist does not try to convey to 
another that he himself is a stable personality. In fact, it may 
very well be the destructive drives of the recovered or recover- 
ing addictive personality embodied in a Synanist which makes 
him a good therapeutic tool—fighting fire with fire. 


—CHARLES E. DEDERICH, Founder of Synanon 


is a complex and multifaceted one. Education 

in the general sense of the word is far too 
restrictive to encompass the broad role it plays 
in the detention setting. In fact, the difference 
between the concept of therapy and education in 
detention is only a semantic one. The teacher who 
helps a child to function in a more effective way 
and shows him areas and techniques where he can 
cope more effectively with his internal needs and 
the pressures and tensions of the world around 
him, is doing something that is therapeutic as 
well as educational. 


Tis ROLE of education in a detention setting 


Curriculum in Detention 


Education becomes definitive in the area of the 
curriculum, and the curriculums of any school in 
broad terms are all the activities experienced by 
children that are initiated through the school. 
Curriculum is deeply imbedded in the academic 
areas, but we in detention must be more flexible 
in our expectancies and knowledgeable about our 
settings to measure achievement and success on 
an academic base. 

For most of our children, school has been a 
negative experience and the concomitant tensions 
and frustrations due to underachievement and 
lack of success and acceptance have developed a 
reluctant and negative attitude toward school. 
This attitude is difficult to change in a short 
period of time, but patterns can be set that will 
begin to insure success and acceptance within the 
school setting at Youth House. This transitional 
setting is a tense and disturbing period for these 
children. They are unsure of their future and they 
have a sense of social sophistication about adult 
figures that is perceptive beyond their years. 
They can perceive distrust, dislike, and a lack of 
self-confidence on the part of adults to a sophisti- 
cated degree. They need the confidence and the 
acceptance of adults, and this can only come about 
in a warm, accepting atmosphere. But within the 
warm atmosphere there must be a structure, 
guidance, and direction. These children want to 
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learn but they need and want someone to make 
them do what they cannot do by themselves. 


Educational Goals in Detention 


There are as many techniques and approaches 
in working with children as there are individual 
teachers. There are no definitive answers in 
dealing with the aberrant behavior of our chil- 
dren. Screaming, fighting, noncomforming behav- 
ior, abusive language are all created in their own 
specific moment of time. We know there is no 
special formula for dealing with every particular 
situation; children, like moments of emotion, are 
always different. Behavior causation and its 
concomitant patterns of action are as diversified 
as the approaches of teachers who handle them. 
Despite this varied approach, the goals are 
basically the same and are as follows: 

1. To minimize the detrimental effects of the 
remand period by reducing anxiety and apprehen- 
sion and by setting up meaningful and appropriate 
expectancies. These expectancies must be struc- 
tured in a benign learning environment so that 
the child can begin to perceive the distortion of his 
own past experiences. Many of these children are 
resisting learning because school has been a 
situation of stress, tension, and ego impairment. 
Success and scholastic achievement could not be 
achieved in their former schools because it usually 
has been predicated on inappropriate expect- 
ancies. 

2. The second goal is to utilize the remand 
period as an incentive rather than as a restrain- 
ing force. The teacher attempts to help the child 
develop insight and self-direction so that he can 
feel adequate, be positively disposed, and not 
fearful in a group teaching experience. Two 
concurrent processes are involved in this learning- 
teaching transition which enables this to happen: 
(a) motivating the strengths or tension-free areas 
of the child to function, and (b) creating an 
atmosphere of security by avoiding or neutraliz- 
ing the apprehension, resistance, or discomfort of 
the learning situation. 


3. The next goal is use of the detention period 
for individual observation. This is primarily 
diagnostic, seeking to give the necessary insight 
to the court so that a valid decision on the disposi- 
tion can be made that will be beneficial to the boy. 
From the viewpoint of the school, this includes 
an evaluation of his educational potential, the 
boy’s capability to function in a group within a 
structured school setting, and the relationship he 
has to his peers and to authority figures. 

4. The last goal is to make use of the deten- 
tion period as an initial step in the rehabilitation 
of the child. The teacher attempts to understand 
and begins to unravel the negative perception 
that blocks the child’s adjustments and minimizes 
his learning potential. This distortion in inter- 
personal relationships can be reinforced or de- 
limited by means of the teacher’s interaction with 
the child. The role of the teacher in a detention 
school setting can never be overemphasized. 
Academic backgrounds and experiences in the 
mechanics of teaching as requirements are not to 
be denigrated in this field but they are overshad- 
owed by the need of a positive personality complex 
for the teacher. Real concern, interest in helping 
troubled children, and the drive to learn more 
about reaching children that have been unteach- 
able in other school situations are important 
factors. High frustration tolerance, a sensitivity 
to emotional situations without overinvolvement, 
and the ability not to personalize the abuse and 
profanity of an angry, frustrated child are re- 
quirements that are not found as average teacher’s 
requisites but are of the utmost importance in 
this field. 


The Teacher in a School Detention Setting 


We all have our individual differences, inhibi- 
tions, and complexes. We know we must invest 
part of ourselves if we are to be effective with our 
children; and this investment at times can cause 
an emotional upheaval that pervades our own 
behavior. We are more sympathetic to some chil- 
dren and antipathetic to others. These feelings 
are connected to our own impulses and needs. The 
responsibilities and demands of the teaching act 
in these areas tend to bring out our personality 
structure in bold relief. The successful teacher is 
able to evaluate his own reactions and in 
this insight into his real self he gains much 
more understanding and meaningful psychological 
knowledge than can be found in books or theoret- 
ical formulations. 
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The successful teacher must be humbled and 
even humiliated by experiences of discomfort and 
failure. This will usually happen in the normal 
sequence of events despite careful planning, pro- 
fessional courses, and experience. He overreacts 
to a situation, loses his self-control, and behaves 
in a way that is diametrically opposed to all his 
training and insight. In the reflective aftermath 
he starts to question his own ability and worth as 
a teacher and he thinks about going into other 
fields of endeavor. This kind of experience is 
important because he is feeling what others feel 
who live in daily contact with these children. He 
can never understand nor advise someone without 
knowing how that person really feels in the 
reality situation. 

A school in a detention setting must be highly 
cognizant of routines and school mangement. This 
factor enables the teacher to perform more effec- 
tively and provide for the security and comfort 
of the remanded child. Consistency and purposeful 
programming give direction and order into the 
disorganized lives of these children. The class- 
room must be planned for the physical arrange- 
ment of furnishings, equipment, and materials 
that are conducive to a relaxed but orderly setting. 

The school is the most demanding of all the 
disciplines in the detention setting. By its very 
nature it is structured and organized for group 
instruction. This organization makes demands 
upon the child that are not made in recreation 
or group service. These children live in a world 
that is based on a gregarious society so it is vital 
that their school group experience be a positive 
and meaningful one. 

The child is seen in perspective with his peers, 
and his interaction with other children and teach- 
ers are a projection of his own self-attitudes and 
his attitude toward others. The teacher is able to 
appraise this behavior in its own light becase he 
has developed a tolerance for behavior and is able 
to discriminate this interaction with other behav- 
ior that requires special consideration. Reporting 
this behavior is an ongoing process that demands 
a sophistication of observation, evaluation, and 
reporting that has not been developed in most 
school detention settings. This is an area of 
responsibility that must be met by the schools if 
we are to make a meaningful contribution to the 
courts for the disposition of a child’s placement. 


New Trends in School Detention Planning 
We cannot rely on tradition in education to 
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show us methods, techniques, and approaches that 
are effective with our children. If we rely on tradi- 
tion we will be of only minimal assistance to our 
children. There are no precedents nor panaceas in 
this field. We must be the experts. Experimenta- 
tion, creative thinking, and the confidence to ex- 
— ceed the delimitations of formalized education will 
help us to grow professionally and contribute to 
a field that desperately needs direction and guid- 
ance. What is of greater import is that we will be 
helping children who have been failed by society. 


This direction will necessitate the cooperative 
planning of the school with the other disciplines in 
the detention and institutional setting so that 
goals, approaches, and methodology will ensure 
the optimum results for our children. 

If this direction is taken and this effort is made 
we may be able to give dignity and meaning to 
the preamble to the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child which was adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly and states, “Mankind 
Owes the Child the Best It Has To Give.” 


_ The Use of the “Gossip Group” in a 
Juvenile Home Setting 


By Joe W. Hart, ED.D. 
Professor of Social Studies, Mississippi State College for Women* 


dial care, (b) establishing rapport by an 

adult with the child in an effort to set up 
an identification process which leads the child 
to accept and internalize some of the values and 
behavior patterns possessed by the adult, and 
(c) helping the child to find some degree of per- 
sonal security and to fit into satisfying roles in 
the group. 

Perhaps we as adults put a disproportionate 
amount of emphasis on the second element of 
detention care. We tend to forget that one of the 
most basic facts about adolescent behavior is 
that the individual needs the approval of his own 
age group much more than he needs adult ap- 
proval. This feeling of approval or acceptance— 
this social belonging—is a psychological necessity. 
Through interaction with his peers, the individual 
(1) learns to appreciate others; (2) learns to 
share ideas; (3) learns social skills and has an op- 
portunity to practice them; (4) learns those 
things which help him gain maturity; (5) learns 
Standards and expectations; and (6) learns to 
assess himself through the eyes of others. 

An activity program designed to allow for 


[itis ear HOME care consists of (a) custo- 


* This study was completed while the author was on the staff 
at the Dallas County Juvenile Home at Dallas, Texas. 
1 Raymond J. Corsini, “The ‘Behind Your Back’ Technique in 
and Psychodrama,” Group Psychotherapy, 6 
2? Raymond J. Corsini, Methods of Group Psychotherapy. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Eleanor Redwin, “‘The Behind-Your-Back Technique in Marriage 
nselling,” Group Psychotherapy, 8 (1955), 40-47. 


such social interaction makes possible many kinds 
of experiences and learnings so critical in the 
developing of good citizens. Simply allowing 
children to interact freely may, in some instances, 
bring about desirable changes. But it seems that 
the provision for such experiences and interac- 
tions is far too important to be left to incidental 
occasions. Nor can we afford to regard them as 
luxuries to be given to a child as a reward for 
“behaving himself” in the more routine and bor- 
ing aspects of the activity program. 

Working and playing with children in addition 
to and in conjunction with careful professional 
observation will provide the group work super- 
visor with a fairly accurate idea of the morale 
and overt function of a group. Time permitting, 
these may be supplemented by reading individual 
case reports and by discussing each individual 
with other workers. But if the children are to 
profit most from their living in the group and if 
the group work supervisor is to get a more ade- 
quate picture of the internal functioning and 
structure of his group, a systematic technique, 
a device for the securing of more precise infor- 
mation, is necessary. 


Gossip Group Technique 
Corsini? 2 and Redwin* have reported the ex- 


ploratory use of the “gossip group” technique. 
In this activity one person sits in the corner of 
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the room or behind a screen if one is available. 
The group pretends the child has left the room 
and. therefore is unable to hear what is being 
said. While he “is gone” the group makes comments 
about him—they gossip. A group discussion us- 
ually follows these comments and it is not unusual 
for arguments, as one would expect to find in a 
“bull session,” to develop. When the child returns 
to the circle of the group he may ask questions 
and is allowed to make any comments he feels like 
making. There is always a. discussion at this 
time. 

Three rules must be remembered if the activity 
is to be a success: 

1. No one has to leave the group. 

2. The child keeps his back to the group. 

3. The child is expected to keep quiet while he 
is sitting in the corner. 

Together with several of my co-workers I 
applied this method in a juvenile home setting 
for several months with rather satisfying re- 
sults. From here on I shall give some of the obser- 
vations of this group of workers relating to the 
advantages and results of this technique, the 
values it has for both the child and the group 
worker, factors affecting the quantity and quality 
of participation, desirable group worker-child 
relationships during the session, and factors af- 
fecting the results of the process. 


Values of the Technique for the Child 


Some of the values of this process as far as the 
children are concerned are the following: 

1. The child learns to solve his problems in 
social context. 

2. It gives the child an opportunity to evaluate 
himself in terms of group norms. The impressions 
obtained by comparing his self-image with the 
image the group has of him becomes the basis 
for future self-images. Thus, his role perception 
is altered and his behavior and self-images 
change. It should be noted that not all of the com- 
ments made by the group concern the undesirable 
qualities or objectionable behavior of the person 
who has “left the group.” After the first few 
minutes of a session, fewer comments—even the 
critical ones—are negatively stated. 

3. Just knowing that others are anxious to 
“leave the group” may be enough to give the child 
more self-confidence. 

4. The child learns what skills he possesses 
which may help him gain recognition from the 
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group. What is important in one group may be 
unimportant in another group. 

5. The child learns to attack and solve prob- 
lems. with others. In this setting, problem solving 
is not. an academic exercise but a basic part of 
living. 

6. The child becomes more sensitive to the 
needs and desires of others. 

7. The child develops a predisposition for give- 
and-take. He learns to interact with others on a 
less personalized, egocentric basis. | 

8. As the child becomes more comfortable and 
secure in the group he begins to want a variety 
of friends. This is a very important factor in the 
dissolving of closed cliques. 

9. As the child’s psychological needs are met 
he is freed to become a much more effective per- 
son—one who is capable of becoming a good 
citizen. 

10. The defining of group standards and calling 
attention to the existence of group traditions 
increases group solidarity. This solidarity is what 
makes consensus of opinion and social pressure 
possible. These are the principal tools of the group 
worker as he maintains discipline and attempts 
to bring about behavioral changes. 


Values of the Technique for the Group Worker 


Some of the values of this technique for the 
group worker are (1) to learn the language of 
the group better; (2) to learn the group’s sys- 
tem of status symbols; (3) to help him determine 
how well the group is assimilating his ideas into 
their system of values; (4) to show him what 
processes the stronger members use to maintain 
their power; and (5) to give him some insight 
into what goes on at night or at times when no 
adult is present. Most of the interaction some 
children have with their peers is when the adult 
is absent. A boy who is very shy and withdrawn 
in those activities supervised by an adult may be 
either the nuisance of the group or the life of 
the group when the adult is gone. 

Some of our observations concerning the quan- 
tity and quality of participation are as follows: 

1. During the first part of a session the group 
will be expressing its hostility. Perhaps this is 
well since the first volunteers will be “tough 
shelled” and less likely to respond to less aggres- 
sive comments. The more timid individuals volun- 
teer later. By this time the group has become 
more constructive and tactful. 
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2. When an individual is changed by “leaving 
the group” he tends to relay his impressions on 
to his friends. If one member of a closed clique 
can be persuaded to participate, he will “loosen 


up” and start talking to his buddies during group » 


discussions. He will encourage them to talk about 
the fellow who is “gone.” Eventually they “leave 
the group.” At this point the clique is in the 
process of dissolving. Its members are too in- 
volved with the affairs of the larger group to 
maintain their identity as members of a sub- 
group. 

3. Remarks toward a deviate or a “stranger” 
will usually increase as the session progresses. 

4. The group will try to persuade the rejected 
child to “leave the group,” but usually will not 
try to put pressure on the isolated one. 

5. A child who participated excessively in the 
session may be trying to use “talk” as a substi- 
tute for group status. 

6. As a child becomes more comfortable and 
loses his fear, he will contribute more and more 
to the interaction of the group. 


Factors Influencing Results 


It has been noted that the following seem to 
be some of the factors which influence the kind 
of results obtained by using this technique: 

1. The effective functioning of this process de- 
pends upon the spontaneity with which given 
children are able to accept others. 

2. Children are able to accept criticism, cen- 
sure, correction, and advice from each other 
easier than from adults. 

8. The participation of the group worker de- 
creases as the session progresses. At first he has 
to state necessary rules and encourage freedom 
of expression. As he is successful the group will 
“take over.” 

4. An informal attitude induces more explora- 
tory child behavior than does a more formal at- 
titude. The child who gives the first negative 
comment in a session by saying “that sorry, 
runty, crazy boy is a screw ball” may not be 
talking so much about the subject who “left the 
group” as he is testing the group worker who 
has advised him he could express himself freely. 
A certain amount of testing is usually a prereq- 


uisite to entering into the process with feelings 
of freedom. 

5. The amount of change which occurs when 
a subject “leaves the group” depends in part on 
how much regard he has for the group. The better 
acquainted he becomes with the group and the 
longer he stays in the group, the better the 
chances that he will profit from the experience 
of “leaving the group.” 

6. The subject who has little status in the 
group will try to block the process by making 
irrelevant conversation, asking questions to which 
he knows the answers, by teasing, or by whisper- 
ing to other group members. 

7. In most instances the subjects believe they 
have profited from “leaving the group.” Most of 
the exceptions were the children who “left the 
group” but no one would talk about them except 
on a superficial level. 

8. Sometimes a child who has been out of the 
group “acts out” when he returns to the group. 
Such a child may cry, deny everything that was 
said, threaten the other group members, condemn 
the process as ridiculous and childish, and ask 
to be put in his room. Without exception these 
children wanted to be the first to “leave the 
group” in subsequent sessions. Usually they were 
the ones who seemed to profit most from the 
experience and who, after the first day, praised 
it the most. 

9. A child will see his own faults in an enemy. 
He will see his attributes or those he longs for in 
his friends. His comments about others are often 
more about himself. Thus a child who considers 
himself a good sport in physical activity will 
look for this characteristic in his friends. A boy 
who is short will mention the tallness of his 
friends enviously, but those he dosen’t like are 
“beanpoles.” One girl kept making the remark 
that the child who “left the group” was fat. After 
having made three or four such comments she 
said to one girl, “You are as fat as asow.... 
(pause) no you are not. I have been saying that 
about everyone. I am just too skinny.” Most peo- 
ple would never have thought of this girl as un- 
derweight had she not revealed this as a matter 
of self-concern. 


If you’ve never seen a really, fully developed look 
of disgust, just tell your son how you conducted your- 
self when you were a boy.—Abe Martin 


Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Attorney, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


In the second session of the 88th Congress, four bills 
concerning the criminal law and its administration in the 
United States court system were enacted into law. These 
include (1) the Criminal Justice Act of 1964, authorizing 
the payment of compensation to counsel appointed to rep- 
resent persons accused of crime in the United States 
courts, who are financially unable to obtain an adequate 
defense; (2) an Act, Public Law 88-316, making it a 
felor.y to influence the outcome of a sporting contest by 
bribery through the use of the facilities of interstate or 
foreign commerce; (3) an Act, Public Law 88-368, extend- 
ing for an additional 2 years the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offense Control Act of 1961, with provisions for 
a special study of (a) school attendance, (b) child labor 
laws, and (c) prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency in the District of Columbia; and (4) an Act, Pub- 
lic Law 88-520, clarifying and making uniform the provi- 
sions of sections 3288 and 3289 of Title 18, U.S.C., with 
reference to the period during which a person must be 
reindicted following the dismissal of a defective indict- 
ment. Because of the nature and importance of the Crimi- 
~_ : ustice Act of 1964, its provisions are discussed in 

etail. 


The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 


The Criminal Justice Act of 1964, Public Law 88-455, 
approved August 20, 1964, permits the payment of com- 
pensation to counsel appointed to represent persons ac- 
cused of crime in the United States courts “who are 
financially unable to obtain an adequate defense.” The 
law requires that within 6 months from the date of its 
enactment each district court submit to the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit a plan for the adequate representation of 
defencants which is to include “counsel and investigative, 
expert, and other services necessary to an adequate de- 
fense.” The provision for counsel under each plan shall 
conform to one of the following: 


(1) Representation by private attorneys; 

“(2) Representation by attorneys furnished by a bar 
association or a legal aid agency; or ‘ 
“(3) Representation according to a plan containing 
a combination of the foregoing.” 


The plan for each district court is to be formulated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and “any rules 
and regulations issued by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States.” The judicial council of the circuit must 
within 9 months from the date of enactment of the legis- 
lation approve and transmit to the Administrative Office 
of tre United States Courts a plan for each district in 
its circuit. The plan as finally approved is to be placed 
in operation by each district court within 1 year from the 
date of enactment. 

The Act provides further that “a defendant for whom 
counsel is appointed shall be represented at every stage 
of the proceedings from his initial appearance before 
the United States commissioner or court through appeal.” 
Compensation is authorized at a rate not exceeding $15 
per hour for time expended in court or before a United 
States commissioner, and $10 per hour for time reason- 
ably expended out of court. For representation of a de- 


fendant the compensation to be paid to an attorney is 
limited to a sum not exceeding $500 in a case in which 
one or more felonies are charged, and $300 in a case in 
which only misdemeanors are charged. In extraordinary 
circumstances additional payments can be made. 

The Act does not authorize a system of either full-time 
or part-time federal public defenders. In rejecting the 
proposal as originally contained in the Senate-passed bill, 
the conferees appointed to reconcile variations in the legis- 
lation, as passed by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, called upon the Department of Justice to continue 
its study and analysis of the need for a federal public 
defender system and, in addition, to conduct a study of 
the operation of the proposals in the new legislation for 
the adequate representation of defendants who are finan- 
cially unable to obtain adequate representation. The con- 
ferees suggested that the Department of Justice utilize the 
cooperation of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and the judicial councils of the circuits, and spe- 
cifically requested the cooperation and collaboration of 
the federal judges with the Department of Justice in the 
recommended study. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States at its 
session in September 1964 authorized the appointment by 
the Chief Justice of a Committee to Implement the Crimi- 
nal Justice Act of 1964 and suggested that a special ses- 
sion of the Judicial Conference be convened by the Chief 
Justice to consider the problems arising under the Act. 
The Chief Justice thereafter set January 13, 1964, as the 
date for the convening of the special session of the Ju- 
dicial) Conference and appointed the following as mem- 
bers of the Committee: 

Chief Judge John S. Hastings, Seventh Circuit, Chair- 

man; 

Chief Judge pire f M. Johnsen, Eighth Circuit; 

Chief Judge Alfred P. Murrah, Tenth Circuit; 

Judge Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., Eastern District of 

Louisiana; 

Jud . B. Bonsal, Southern District of New 

ork; 

Judge James M. Carter, Southern District of Califor- 


nia; 

Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., Eastern District of 
Michigan; 

Chief Judge Roszel C. Thomsen, District of Maryland; 

Judge Homer Thornberry, Eastern District of Texas. 


Other Legislation 


All other bills, pending at the time of adjournment of 
the 88th Congress, failed of passage and will have to be 
reintroduced in the next Congress. These include bills 
pcrtaining to procedures on bail, enforcement of the nar- 
coties laws, the use of voluntary admissions and confes- 
sions in criminal cases, the use of electronic eavesdrop- 
ping devices, the civil commitment of a user of narcotic 
drugs, the commitment of persons acquitted in the United 
States district courts on grounds of insanity, the 
strengthening of criminal penalties for mailing obscene 
matter, and other bills to amend the Criminal Code to 
establish and define crimes against the United States. 


Truth is not so much something that “is,” as something 


one “does.” .. 


What is eternally true is more or less 


irrelevant until it is experienced in relational terms. 


—ROoBERT MCAFEE BROWN 
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Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorney, Federal Custody Unit, Department of Justice 


1. If a defendant is placed on probation pursuant to Sec- 
tion 5010(a), Title 18, the Youth Corrections Act, and he 
subsequently violates probation, probation is revoked, and 
he is committed, what is the effective date of sentence? 


The effective date of sentence is the date the defendant 
is sentenced as a probation violator. Some confusion may 
ossibly arise because of the release procedures prescribed 
e Section 5017, Title 18. There is no question but that an 
order of probation constitutes a sentence from which an 
appeal may be taken. Berman v. United States, 302 U.S. 
211; Korematsu v. United States, 319 U.S. 432. However, 
upon analyzing Section 5017, Title 18, it is to be observed 
that the release procedures prescribed by that statute re- 
late only to committed youth offenders and no reference is 
made to Section 5010(a). 


2. If a defendant is placed on probation under Section 
5010(a), upon revocation of probation, must he necessarily 
be committed under the Youth Corrections Act? 


We think not unless sentence had been imposed under 
Section 5010(b) or Section 5010(c) of the Act and such 
sentence had been suspended and probation ordered. There- 
fore, upon revoking probation under Section 5010(a) there 
would be no sound reason why the court could not impose 
sentence pursuant to regular adult procedure if it is dis- 
posed to do so. Should such be done the defendant would be 
denied the benefits of Section 5021, Title 18. However, 
once being afforded the opportunity to avail himself of 
such benefits and having forfeited such benefits by his 
own misconduct while on probation, he is in no position to 
—— if the court elects not to afford him a second 
chance. 


3. If a parolee under supervision of a probation officer 
is charged with violating the conditions of parole, may 
parole be revoked if the parolee refuses to appear 
before the Board for his revocation hearing? 


Yes. If the alleged violator is advised of the charges on 
which the violator warrant is based, if he is advised of his 
right to have counsel of his own choice represent him at 
the hearing, and if he is advised of his right to produce 
witnesses in his behalf at such hearing and still refuses to 
appear before the Board, there remains no alternative but 
that the Board proceed with such hearing in absentia. 

If the grounds on which the warrant is based constitute 
sufficient grounds to warrant revocation and if the alleged 
violator is afforded all the safeguards provided by the 
case of Hyser v. Reed, 318 F. 2d 225, there is no reason 
why such revocation hearing should not be conducted even 
though the parolee declines to appear. Of course, reason- 
able efforts should be made by the Board to accommodate 
the wishes of the parolee so far as practicable, but consis- 
tent refusal to appear for the hearing will not preclude the 
Board from considering the case. 

To delay hearing for an undue length of time will expose 
the Board to possible censure as was expressed by way of 
dicta in the case of Buono v. Kenton, 287 F. 2d 534. A pa- 
role revocation hearing, unike a criminal trial, does not re- 
quire the parolee to enter a plea to the charges, but is an 
informal hearing before a nonjudicial body at which the 
parolee is afforded opportunity to present any mitigating 
circumstances which may effect the final decision of the 

oard. Consistent refusal by a parolee to take advantage 
of such opportunity can be attributed to no one but him- 
self. On the other hand, unreasonable delay in conductin 
the hearing exposes the Board to the same constitutiona 
objections that may be advanced in a criminal case which 
ls unduly delayed for disposition, viz unavailability of 
witnesses, lapse of memory, etc. 

A somewhat analogous situation is presented by a con- 
ditional releasee who contends that since he refused to 


sign his certificate of conditional release he is not 
bound by the conditions prescribed therein. Courts have 
consistently held that the refusal to sign a certificate of 
conditional release does not relieve the prisoner of the duty 
to comply with the conditions prescribed by such certificate. 
Hicks v. Reid, 194 F. 2d 327; Singleton v. Looney, 218 F. 
2d 526. In the case of the parolee who refuses to appear 
for hearing, if a prima facie case of violating the terms 
of parole is established and such parolee refuses to answer 
the charges, we think he must be bound by the finding 
of the Board based on the record before them. 


4, What is the effective date of an order of probation 
after a study of a defendant is conducted pursuant to 
Section 4208(b), Title 18? 

The case of Behrens v. United States, 375 U.S. 162, holds 
that the original order entered under Section 4208(b) is 
wholly tentative; that commitment under that section does 
not make that the final sentence. In the case of Corey v. 
United States, 375 U.S. 169, a companion case, the court 
quotes with approval from the case of Berman v. United 
States, 302 U.S. 211, which holds: “Final judgment in a 
= case means sentence. The sentence is the judg- 
ment. 

It seems eminently clear that final judgment of a defen- 
dant who is committed for study and observation under 
Section 4208(b) is not accomplished until the defendant is 
returned to court and afforded the right of allocution after 
the report of such study and the recommendation of the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons are submitted to the 
court. Final judgment is entered at that time only. Conse- 
quently, an order of probation will be effective only from 
the date such an order is entered by the court. 

It is to be noted that Section 4208(b) specifically pro- 
vides that the sentence (i.e., the final judgment) shall run 
from the date of original commitment under this section. 
This provision carries the direction that the commitment 
shall apply to the sentence. However, when an order of 
probation is entered as a final judgment we do not con- 
strue the commitment provided in Section 4208(b) to apply 
to a final judgment which does not “commit” the defendant. 

Again, we direct attention to the release procedure as set 
forth in Section 5017, Title 18, as applying only to commit- 
je defendants and not to those who are placed on pro- 

ation. 


5. Is it permissible for a probation officer to submit a 
presentence report to the court for its use in considering 
an application for bail before the defendant has been found 
guilty or has pleaded guilty? 

This question was recently answered in the case of 
Warren v. Richardson, 333 F. 2d 781, decided June 16, 
1964, by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Warren contended that the Court should not have re- 
ceived and considered, prior to entry of his plea of guilty, 
a report from a probation officer containing certain “pre- 
sentence factors” submitted in connection with a motion for 
reduction of bail; that Rule 32(c) of the Rules of Criminal 
Procedure provides for the submission of such report only 
— the defendant has pleaded guilty or has been found 
guilty. 

The Court drew a distinction between a presentence 
report submitted to the court for the purpose of providing 
the court with information which may be helpful in impos- 
ing sentence or in granting probation or in the correctional 
treatment of the defendant, as contemplated by Rule 32 
(c), and a report which is submitted for the wholly differ- 
ent purpose of assisting the court in passing upon a motion 
for bail. The court held that a defendant’s past history 
and activities are relevant circumstances to be considered 
in fixing a proper bail and consequently such report sub- 
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mitted for such a p is not subject to the proscription 
of Rule 32 (c) (1). However, the court restricted the pro- 
priety of such report to the sole question presented by the 
case, viz consideration of a motion for fixing a proper bail. 


6. (a) Does a probation officer have authority to arrest a 
saan sed whose supervision has been transferred to him 
rom another district? (b) May a probation officer arrest 
an alleged probation violator who is not under his supervi- 
sion? (c) May a probation officer request a probation officer 
or marshal of another district to arrest a probationer who 
is under supervision of the requesting officer? 


The foregoing questions are controlled by Section 3653, 
Title 18, United States Code. 

(a) Where supervision (not jurisdiction) has been trans- 
ferred from one district to another, there is no question 
but that the transferee probation officer may, for cause, 
arrest the probationer without a warrant. But the pro- 
bationer must be returned to the court which placed him on 
probation for hearing as to whether probation should be 
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revoked. If jurisdiction was transferred, the transferee 
court may conduct the revocation hearing. 

(b) Only the probation officer having supervision of a 

robationer or the probation officer of the court which has 
jurisdiction of the probationer may, for cause, arrest the 
probationer wherever found and without a warrant. 

(c) A probation officer who does not have a probationer 
under his jurisdiction or under his supervision may arrest 
such probationer only if a warrant for his arrest is issued 
by the probation officer for the district having jurisdiction 
of the probationer or by the probation officer of the dis- 
trict where he was last under supervision. 

As speedily as possible after arrest the probationer shall 
be taken before the court having jurisdiction over him. 
Thereupon the court may revoke probation and require him 
to serve the sentence imposed, or any lesser sentence. If 
imposition of sentence was suspended, the Court may im- 
pose any sentence which might originally have been 
imp 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER | 


“The Impact of Short-term Institutionalisation on Prison 
Inmates,” by Harjit S. Sandhu (July 1964). Mr. Sandhu 
has an M.A., M.S.W. (Ohio State), and Ph.D. and is 
principal of the Jail Officer’s Training School at Hissar, 
Punjab, India. This article describes a study made of the 
impact of prison on convicted prisoners during a period 
of 3 months. The prisoners, 200 in number, were confined 
in a district prison in India which has little or no modern 
correctional program. They were given psychological tests 
within a week of their admission to the prison. These 
tests were readministered to the same prisoners after a 
8-month stay in the prison. The differences between the 
scores of the first and the final test denoted what the im- 
pact of imprisonment was upon the prisoners. 

The tools of the research consisted of a delinquency 
scale with 48 items and a value questionnaire having 40 
items. Also five schedules with the following major head- 
ings: Hostility; rationalization of offense; convict’s self- 
concept in relation to prison impact; convict’s attitude 
toward future life; an adjustment inventory which meas- 
ured home, health, social, emotional and occupational 
areas; and face sheet data. 

The two tests administered after a lapse of 3 months 
(during which time no special treatment was given) had 
the following impact on the 200 prisoners: (1) delinquency 
potential increased; (2) hostility increased; (3) prisoners’ 
adjustment to health was lowered; and (4) prisoners felt 
the prison impact was harmful. 

For the 45 prisoners who were given 42 group therapy 
sessions there were more desirable results: (1) inmates’ 
future outlook was improved; (2) significant progress 
made in home adjustment; (3) responsibility for offenses 
more readily accepted; (4) hostility decreased; and (5) 
self-image improved. 

Dr. Sandhu goes into detail on the types of questions 
and the responses elicited from the group members. He 
also discusses the impact of group therapy on prisoners 
and states that if inmates could be kept in a group status 
longer the results so far achieved may have been even 
more encouraging. He describes, moreover, the responses 
of educated prisoners as opposed to those prisoners who 
were uneducated. 


“Clinical Psychiatry and Crime,” by G. M. Woddis (July 
1964). Dr. Woddis is physician superintendent and consult- 
ant psychiatrist of the Coppice Hospital, Nottingham. A 
most interesting article in which Dr. Woddis describes 
nine criminal type cases that were seen in a clinical set- 
ting. The author’s point was that these cases detail some 
of the difficulties which are present when one tries to 
reconcile psychiatric findings with legal requirements. 
The group chosen was a highly selected group of accused 
persons in which there were signs of mental abnormality. 
Types of offense described included murder, larceny, homo- 
sexuality, etc. The ages ranged from 17 to 82 and the 
diagnosis of mental abnormality ranged from schizophre- 
nia to mental subnormality. 

The descriptions of the cases are most interesting and 
readable. They cover a wide range of crimes and psychia- 
tric diagnosis. One of the purposes of the article is to help 
society recognize its proper function in the administration 
of criminal justice with those individuals having com- 
mitted a crime and faced with a psychiatric problem. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED CozART 


“New Programs at Chicago House of Correction,” by 
Joseph D. Callahan (May-June 1964). The author, public 
relations director of the Chicago House of Corrections, 
outlines a number of attempts the institution staff is 
making to help improve the inmates. There are a number 
of new buildings. About 30,000 inmates are committed 
annually. A chaplaincy staff, a medical staff, and educa- 
tional and recreational personnel provide a full-time treat- 
ment program. Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics A- 
nonymous have active chapters. Character guidance meet- 
ings are held 8 months of the year. Special entertainment 
programs are provided on holidays. Public officials in Chi- 
cago participate in the efforts of the staff. 

“The Woman Inmate’s Contacts With the Outside 
World,” by Patricia King (May-June 1964). Miss King is 
an employee of the Julia Tutweler Prison for Women in 
Alabama. As a part of a seminar research program spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois, she sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to 53 state and federal women’s prisons. She 
found that visiting privileges are being extended and that 
a few institutions grant furloughs at Christmas. Most 
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institutions place no limitations on correspondence. Those 
institutions that have liberalized the inmate’s communica- 
tion with the outside world have found no harmful effects 
on their security. 


“How One Woman’s Reformatory Interests Students in 
the Correctional Field,” by Mary Stillman Quarles (May- 
June 1964). An assistant professor at Moravian College 
describes a program conducted at Clinton Farms, the New 
Jersey Reformatory for Women, where she was formerly 
classification officer. The institution holds annual and spe- 
cial correctional conferences to which selected women stu- 
dents from colleges are invited. They tour the institution, 
examine its programs, and participate in discussions. 
Women college students are also given summer employ- 
ment under supervision. Many who take these summer 
jobs later enter the corrections field. 

“The Correctional Officer as Seen by a Workhouse Su- 
perintendent,” by Rolf W. Stageberg (July-August 1964). 
The superintendent of the Minneapolis City Workhouse 
makes a very strong plea for recognizing the importance 
of the institutional correctional officer. He is not just a 
guard or keeper. He should receive compensation com- 
mensurate with that of top-flight personnel in the law- 
enforcement field. His qualifications should be high and 
rigid. It is he who spends most of the time with the in- 
mates, knows them and their problems, observes their 
responses to programs initiated by upper echelon staff 
members, and it is he who can make or break such pro- 


ams. 

"= September-October issue contains a very good ac- 
count of the activities of the 94th Congress of Corrections 
held at Kansas City, written by Professor J. P. Shalloo, 
Ph.D., executive editor of the journal, and also the presi- 
dential address of the outgoing president, Harry C. Tins- 
ley. The latter made a very strong plea for a stronger 
and more active American Correctional Association. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMs 


“How to Unpoison the Fruit—The Fourth Amendment 
and the Exclusionary Rule,” by Robert F. Maguire (Sep- 
tember 1964). Mr. Maguire is a lieutenant colonel in the 
United States Army. He serves in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office as a member of the Army Trial Judiciary, 
and is presently assigned to the second Judicial Circuit at 
Governors Island, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Maguire quotes the exclusionary rule as taken from 
the case of Mapp v. Ohio decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1961. “We hold that all evidence ob- 
tained by searches and seizures in violation of the Con- 
stitution is, by that same authority, inadmissible in a 
State court.” 

Such illegally obtained evidence is termed by the au- 
thor “fruit of the poisonous tree” or evidence “tainted” 
by the means of its acquisition. The problem of the prose- 
cution is to “unpoison the fruit” or purify it in such a 
way as to make it admissible in evidence. 1 

By means of carefully documented cases, Mr. Maguire 
shows that overcoming objections to tainted evidence can 
most successfully be done by proving that the evidence 
has a source independent of the illegal search and seizure, 
or that the unlawful act was not a sine qua non of its 

scovery. In other words, if the prosecution can peows 
that the evidence was not in fact obtained by illegal 
methods or, if it was, that it would have been obtained 
if the illegal act had not taken place, then the taint is 
removed and the evidence rendered admissible. 

The author applies the same test in determining the 
admissibility of confessions. He says that if a voluntary 
confession is made following interrogation based on evi- 
dence acquired during an illegal search, it is excluded in 
accordance with the fruit of the poisonous tree doctrine. 
If, however, it can be proved that the line of inquiry could 
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reasonably have been based upon lawfully obtained infor- 
mation, the fruit becomes salubrious. ; 

Mr. Maguire recognizes that the exclusionary rule might 
on occasion be perverted to protect the criminal but he 
points out that its purpose is to deter unlawful acts by 
police officers and thus protect society as a whole. He 
says further that for society to receive the protection 
intended by this rule, it is essential that the prosecution 
be as familiar with its ramifications as are attorneys for 
the defense. 

This is a timely and well-written article, worthy of 
careful study by prosecuting attorneys and other legal 
scholars. 

“Is Punishment Necessary?” by Jackson Toby (Septem- 
ber 1964). Dr. Toby is professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology in the College or Arts and Sciences 
of Rutgers University. In his article he examines a ques- 
tion that plagues every conscientious practitioner in the 
field of corrections. When we ask is punishment necessary, 
the questions that logically follow are: Why is it neces- 
sary? And then, Do present methods accomplish anything 
constructive to society and the offender? Dr. Toby dis- 
cusses punishing offenders in terms of (a) preventing 
crime, (b) sustaining the morale of conformists, i.e., “re- 
spectable citizens,” and (c) rehabilitating offenders. 

Dr. Toby concludes that anticipation of punishment is 
not the first line of defense against crime. He says it is 
the socialization process and not the police that kee 
people law abiding, if for no other reason than that the 
— are unable to catch every offender. He points out, 

owever, that this does not deny the usefulness of law- 
enforcement agencies. Without them crime would doubt- 
less increase as it did in Denmark when the Nazis de- 
ported all the police force. 

Sustaining the morale of the conformists is an impor- 
tant consideration in inflicting punishment, Dr. Toby be- 
lieves, because it makes the inhibition or repression of 
the “good citizens’ ” deviant impulses worthwhile. The law- 
abiding citizen who ner resents restraining his 
desire to steal and murder has the opportunity by identi- 
fying with the police and courts to affect a precarious 
balance within his own personality between internal con- 
trols and his temptations to deviate. Thus, failure to 
punish becomes a factor in the general “demoralization” 
of the community. 

The type and degree of correction demanded will de- 
pend on whether the conformist identifies with the victim 
or the offender and whether he assumes that the offender’s 
act was due to wilfullness or pathology. Regardless of the 
type of correction administered, Dr. Toby believes that 
(1) it should serve to make the predicament of the of- 
fender unenviable in the eyes of all elements of the com- 
munity and (2) the offender should understand that his 
punishment is legitimate. 

Dr. Toby explains to some extent the difficulties in 
meeting these requirements and says that in only a few 
small institutions is there a climate supportive of changed 
values. Punishment in these institutions has rehabilitative 
significance for the same reason it has educational sig- 
nificance in the family. It is legitimate. He concludes with 
the hypothesis that punishment—as it is now practiced 
- Western society—is usually an obstacle to rehabilita- 

on. 

A study of this article constrains one to wonder if 
solution to deviant behavior is not beyond the pale in 
which our correctional system is presently operating. 

“The Crime of Incest,” by Graham Hughes (September 
1964). The author is senior lecturer in law in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberys' h. He compares the laws 
of the United States, England, and other countries in 
their treatment in the crime of incest. His findings indi- 
cate that the incidence of incest as reflected by statistics 
is very low but that recent statistics do indicate a og 
cant increase. The origin of the incest taboo and the 


effects of the practice upon the family and society are 
cogently discussed and documented with exactitude. 
Professor Hughes’ findings are to the effect that incest 
tends to occur most frequently either in the family which 
is so ingrown that its members are unable to achieve 
good social relationships outside the family circle, or 
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conversely, in families which are so loosely organized that 
individual members have never absorbed conventional feel- 
ings of rejection of sexual activity within the family. 
Incest offenders are described as often marked by some 
psychic defect such as feeble-mindedness, alcoholism, psy- 
chopathy, confirmed criminality, or arteriosclerosis. 

The article notes that the incest laws in common law 
systems are clumsy and imprecise in their impact upon 
such behavior and closes with a suggested model incest 
prohibition. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that Professor Hughes 
has made a significant contribution to the understanding 
of a problem that is more prevalent than is generally 
recognized. This work merits careful study. 


“Inter- and Intra-Racial Crime Relative to Sentencing,” 
by Edward Green (September 1964). Dr. Green is profes- 
sor of sociology at Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

He writes about a study which tests the hypothesis that 
“patterns of criminal behavior constituting a given offense 
differ intrinsically not only between the races but within 
each race according to the race victim and that such 
differences are legally sufficient to account for the appar- 
ent racial differential in sentencing.” The research sample 
taken from the Criminal Court of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, consisted of 118 cases of robbery and 291 cases of 
burglary in which the race of the offender and the victim 
was available. 

A detailed analysis, with the use of charts and refer- 
ences to other studies, leads the author to conclude that 
there is no warrant for the charge of racial discrimina- 
tion in sentencing. He says that variation in sentencing 
according to the race of the offender and the victim does 
exist but it is a function of intrinsic differences between 
the races in patterns of criminal behavior. The fault, 
according to the author, lies not with the subversion of 
the judicial system by undemocratic attitudes but with 
the wall of segregation limiting the Negro’s access to 
culturally patterned norms of deviant behavior as well 
as conventional behavior. 

The conclusiveness of this study is less definite by rea- 
son of the smallness and selectivity of the research sam- 
ples used but it is a valuable contribution to a question 
that will doubtless be subjected to additional examination. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Social Work, the Law, and Social Action,” by Henry H. 
Foster, Jr. (July 1964). The author, professor of law at 
New York University School of Law, in a very stimu- 
lating and informative article discusses problems of com- 
munication between law and social work, history of the 
legal profession with the impact of sociological jurispru- 
dence on legal education, and the similarities and diver- 
gencies of concepts held by both the legal and social work 
professions. 

Of particular interest to practitioners in the correc- 
tional field are Professor Foster’s observations on the 
lawyer’s enchantment with what he calls the “adversary 
process.” The reviewer surmises from the article that the 
term “adversary process” connotes legal argument in a 
court of law, hopefully before an unbiased judge and jury, 
with both sides represented by legal counsel. The author 
acknowledges that the adversary process in its traditional 
form is ill suited for some types of legal-social problems 
and cites the juvenile and family courts as being le 
settings in which the strictly adversary process tends to 
be minimized and the court is accorded broad judicial 
discretion. Here the probation officers, the caseworkers, 
and family counselors become decision makers and prob- 
lem solvers by virtue of their being integral parts of the 
court setup. 

The author feels that an interdisciplinary team effort 
is needed in order that certain social problems may be 


successfully handled within the framework of the court, 
and that the court’s social work staff should be profes. 
sionally qualified. This team effort implies closer coopera- 
tion between the legal and social work professions, and 
since final responsibility for decisions rests with the court, 
social work practice must adapt to meeting the judici 
imperatives. 

Professor Foster, after discussing the impact social 
work philosophy has had on some segments of law, ob- 
serves that social workers also need to be aware of the 
social significance of the rule of law and its importance 
in a democracy. Social advances must come by “due” and 
democratic processes, and while social workers seem pre- 
occupied with ends and lawyers with means, Professor 
Foster concedes that both are important. 

The lawyer with a social conscience and the professional 
social worker have much in common, and social work can 
contribute to law by gathering and presenting facts and 
insights that will enable the court to decide cases within 
the appropriate social context. Law’s greatest contribu- 
tion to social work may be the insistence that the rule of 
law apply to all public endeavor. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RicHarp C. HEwITT 


“Give Us the Tools ...” by George W. Staveley (Sep- 
tember 1964), is the forward looking address of the chair- 
man to the Annual Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Probation Officers at Swansea last April. After 
tracing the growth of probation from the initial 1907 
enactment until the middle 1930’s when “all who were 
in the Service at that time were missionary probation 
officers who worked on lots of faith and precious few 
pence,” Mr. Staveley notes that in 1962 the Morrison 
Report on the Probation Service set out the officers’ pro- 
fessional standing for all to see, emphasized their place 
in the administration of justice, recognized probation as 
a preventive service with due safeguards and urged re- 
search to ascertain a true “working load” for an officer. 
Significant to us is his statement that “This ideal, simple 
and easy though it was in conception, appears to have 
yo a great deal of labour pain for the researchers, 

ut delivery seems far from imminent. Patience must be 
out lot in this respect.” 

_ Currently, problems posed by the concept of a proba- 
tion and aftercare service whose boundaries have not yet 
been set brought the admonition that “In many respects 
it is a privilege as well as our duty to help in moulding 
the framework of this new service, but in all our prob- 
lems let us forget the Empire building, the interservice 
jealousies and suspicions, as well as the desire of those 
who want a target no higher than they can manage very 
comfortably. Let us forget these things and remember 
most of all the needs of the individual crying for our 
help. A new vista is before us and we need eyes to see, 
hearts to understand and the courage to face up to any 
demands made upon us. We shall be making new pages 
in history.” 

The chairman expressed concern because of great di- 
vergencies and in some instances almost total rejection 
of probation officers’ inquiries and reports by some courts. 
He also felt that some members of the legal profession 
as well as some clerks to the higher courts failed to 
appreciate the probation officer “as an impartial adviser 
to the court who does not exist for the purpose of prop- 
ping up a prosecution or a defense,” and expressed the 

ope that periodic directives would call attention to these 
attitudes. 

With respect to aftercare, it was observed that the 
probation officers are now receiving the first groups of 
releasees from detention centres for supervision up to 
12 months. While fully aware of the weakness in the 
sanctions that could be applied, particularly to short term 
detainees, as well as the plea not to recommend recall 
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except as a last resort, Mr. Staveley observed that never 
has a probation officer supervising such a lad or girl had 
such a strong challenge, and that it is the officer’s re- 
peer wind which cannot be passed to any other agency 
for action. 

Concerning recruitment, Mr. Staveley raised pointed 
questions as to targets set by the Home Office as envi- 
sioned by the Morison Committee. Additional personnel 
necessitated by the aftercare developments, retirement 
and caseloads based on crime figures “already four or 
five years old” as well as the recognition that in addition 
to the Universities’ Academic Courses, trainees require 
periods of practical training with experienced officers, 
were unresolved factors. “An overloaded service protests 
that it cannot squeeze more hours into the day, nor does 
it feel right to undertake anything which may militate 
against working at the desirable standard.” 

The dilemma seemed to be further heightened by the 
attitude of some officers that if the caseload is reduced to 
a reasonably low figure, they would take trainees regu- 
larly. Yet the caseload cannot be reduced without adding 
qualified new officers. This “perfect example of the vicious 
circle. ...can (and) must be broken,” and the need is 
for a “full and frank discussion between the service and 
the Home Office.” Initially, complacency on the part of 
officers who concentrate only on reaching a manageable 
caseload and wish to be left alone must be shaken, while 

rovision for space, equipment, and staff training must 
C made. During this period of extension and over the 
next 10 years, between 500 and 600 officers will retire 
which only adds to the problem and emphasizes the fact 
that “we are in the midst of a social revolution.” 

“Parent Group Therapy,” by Betty Brierley (September 
1964). This is a report on the writer’s experiment in par- 
ent involvement in probation. Initially, it recognized the 
need for parents to be stimulated to thought and action 
on behalf of children who had been placed on probation 
in order that the parents might “feel the privilege of 
responsibility which they are taught by legislation and 
social development to hand over so easily today.” 

Letters were addressed to parents with similar back- 
ground, explaining the purpose of the meeting, — 
out that attendance was voluntary, and that there woul 
be an opportunity to criticize existing educational and 
recreational facilities, as well as make suggestions for 
forming new discussion groups. 

Three groups were selected from the caseload of young- 
sters: parents with better intelligence and social back- 
ground; those with lower intelligence and poorer standard 
of living or with doubtful personal history; and those 
who were living with only one parent. 

Of the eight couples invited from the first group, four 
accepted. The meeting lasted two hours and there was 
an impression that the parents were reluctant to leave, 
and it ended with a suggestion that perhaps an educator 
could be invited to enter the discussions with authority. 
Who attended, who did not and for what reason, specifics, 
attitudes, degree of insight, acknowledgment of responsi- 
bility, and enthusiasm for other meetings were all noted. 
Discussion included such areas as whether a problem 
existed, degree of wilfullness today, rebellion against 
parents, teachers, each other or society, resentment of 
authority, factors of religion, education and lack of or- 
ganized approach together with personal responsibility. 

None of those invited in the second group appeared, 
although two sent apologies, two were badly afflicted by 

eafness or speech defects, two were apathetic and re- 
sentful, and two who promised to attend did not do so. 
The writer commented that “perhaps it was a mistake 
to arrange the meeting at the time when another episode 
of that national institution, ‘Coronation Street’ was be- 
ing shown on television.” 

The third group consisted of mothers alone and was 
considered most successful, having met twice and been 
lively, interested, and enthusiastic. Discussion topics in- 
cluded why there was trouble with their children, what 
was or was not a serious crime, their view of probation, 
what it accomplished, if anything, whether it should 
be more sternly enforced, education, what more can be 
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done to combat delinquency including earlier commital 
to approved schools with a definite future program. 
The women were anxious to participate in mixed dis- 
cussion groups. On one occasion only one woman appeared, 
but the tension of a “one to one conversation” was re- 
lieved by the participation of a student as well as the 
worker who concluded that much more was accomplished 
than would have been possible in a home visit, a factor 
being that this woman seemed to feel that she had been 
included in a group, rather than an individual invitation. 
It was concluded that the experiment was worthwhile, 
wise and could become an integral part of a probation 
system as a voluntary parent activity involvement. 


“The Great Deception,” by J. Goslin (September 1964). 
This article is a critical appraisal of the social worker’s 
own personality, the principles on which he acts both in 
and out of work, and how this squares with the usual 
“image” of a social worker. The need for real as opposed 
to “artificial” situations during training is stressed. The 
writer believed “that the sooner the trainee is personally 
criticised and placed squarely in disquieting situations, 
with the tutor at hand, the better. Looking back, I feel 
most gratitude towards one tutor who went beyond the 
usual imparting of facts, technique and ‘casework theory’ 
to inquire into my own beliefs, argue with them, and 
show me how his own deepest convictions worked out in 
his own practice. I feel least gratitude towards others 
who conducted dull hours of ‘disembodied’ casework talk 
of the ‘could... might... may well...’ school: what 
one might call Possibles v. Probables.” 

The great deception is the image of the ideal worker as 
a depersonalized, sexless, hermatic entity in vacuo: he is 
his own excuse. In the writer’s view this leads to an 
impersonal detachment which can hardly be said to induce 
a beneficial change in those unfortunate enough to be 
under such supervision. : 

The author can suggest no answer, but in his words 
“only a dim way to an answer which basically appears 
as not being afraid to fall back on oneself.” He con- 
cludes with: “I am therefore suggesting that the social 
worker cannot any more simply prescribe techniques of 
living. He must be involved in exactly the same way in 
his work as in the rest of his life. He must stop pre- 
tending (non-involvement) and start studying how to be 
involved. In the last analysis he should bring himself into 
the picture and justify his ‘pressure of change’ to his 
clients. He owes it to them, firstly, to realise that he is 
 cor-agg ry, secondly, to realise what he is preaching; and 
astly, to ‘realise’ it in the sense of practising it himself. 
And this, really, is why I feel that a personal ‘spring- 
cleaning’ would do us no harm.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
CRIMINAL POLICY 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE A. CARPENTER 


Starting with this 1963 issue, the format of the Jnterna- 
tional Review has been changed, at least until after the 
1965 United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders. The bibliography that 
formerly was a part of each issue of the Review is now 
published separately, and the next few issues of the Re- 
view will be given to background documentation for the 
1965 Congress. 

The 1963 bibliography contains 1,340 references to 
technical publications and periodical articles that have 
been published in recent years on subjects under the head- 
ings of criminology, penology, juvenile delinquency, crimi- 
nal procedure, judicial organization, and so on. The bib- 
liography gives a comprehensive but. not exhaustive view 
of current technical literature on these subjects. The So- 
viet Union, France, Italy, Germany, and the United States 
appear to be particularly well represented. So does 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

The 1965 U. N. Congress has the prevention of crime 
as its overall theme and will give particular attention to 


fomentie eolionmenney: The articles in the 1963 issue of the 
nternational Review are therefore concerned with juve- 
nile delinquency around the world, particularly the emerg- 
ing and underdeveloped nations. 

n a good part Africa there are so many pressing 
social and economic problems that relatively little attention 
can be afforded the ang sg of juvenile delinquency. The 
resolution of the problem is further handicapped by rela- 
tive ignorance of social, legal, and economic life among 
African tribes. Little is known of the effects of urbaniza- 
tion and mobility upon marriage and the family. There 
are no reliable statistics even on births, marriages, and 
deaths; and delinquency rates therefore cannot be guessed 
at. The meaning of the words “juvenile” and “delinquent” 
vary with the many legal systems, and concepts of crime 
are equally inconsistent. In some areas of Africa, for 
example, rape may be regarded only as a violation of the 
rights of a father or husband, and intemperate language 
may be a much more serious offense in a tradition where 
it produced violence, feuds, and tribal divisions. Stealing 
may be tolerated under certain circumstances. 

Here and there among the articles are some interesting 
notes. In nearly all African countries the native courts 
still try about 80 to 90 percent of the criminal cases, and 
they may impose sentences that include amputation. flog- 
ging or whipping, imprisonment, or periods of restraint 
in the stocks. Corporal punishment is widely used in Africa 
for juvenile delinquents, and it is pointed out that it was 
originally introduced to this continent by the slavers who 
used hippo-hide whips on the Africans. In evaluating the 
various methods of disposition for juvenile delinquents, 
it is also pointed out that in view of the lack of compara- 
tive data we may conclude that the cane is much cheaper 
to maintain than a probation system. 

The practice in Africa may be in some respects far 
superior to that in Latin America. Another article in the 
Review indicates that in nearly all Latin American coun- 
tries it is the current practice to detain children and young 
pone in special sections of the prisons—even those who 

ave not been charged with offenses. But these special 
sections are not entirely segregated from the adult sec- 
tions, and they are otherwise unfit for human occupancy. 
The author of the article points out that the children must 
either be confined under such circumstances or placed 
“purely and simply in permanent and absolute confine- 
ment.” The description is reminiscent of some parts of 
the United States. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by REUBEN S. HORLICK 


“The Homosexual’s Image of Himself,” by Mardi J. 
Horowitz (April 1964). This article reports on a question- 
naire survey of 157 female and 100 male homosexuals. 
Current American culture does not clearly separate sexual 
roles although the male seems to be the preferred sex. 
“The feminine role and identification was the least pre- 
dominant in both male and female homosexuals.” 

“Society is increasingly aware of homosexuality and is 
becoming more tolerant of the so-called ‘good’ homosexuals. 
Homosexuals are allowed to be more open in their behav- 
ior.” In some instances, homosexuality is used as an anti- 
social, antiparental form of acting out. 

“Homosexuality refers not only to sexual practices but 
to a kind of self-image .... As the ideas society has 
about homosexuality change, the homosexual’s image of 
himself changes .... The greater availability of a homo- 
sexual role may encourage individuals with sexual identity 
conflicts to try it out or—to repudiate it violently.” 

“Child Psychiatrist in a State School,” by Povl W. Tous- 
sieng (April 1964). The author describes a treatment pro- 
gram at the Kansas State Industrial School and the 
opportunities it provides for studying “psychosocial 
chan and upheavals of adolescence” and the influence 
of culture and socioeconomic factors on development. Resi- 
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dential treatment of children can teach much about the 
need for communication and mutual respect between all 
people working with a child. 

After an initial workup with social history, psychiatric 
interviews, psychological tests, physical and neurological 
examinations, observation in the cottage, in the academic 
school, in the vocational school, and in the recreation pro- 
gram, a treatment program is planned for each boy with 
the cottage coordinator responsible for implementing and 
modifying the program to “make maximum use of the 
time available for each boy” and is aimed at helping him 
to overcome some of the handicaps or pressures which 
are causing his difficulties. 

Rather than wait for more staff “to make maximum use 
of their skill, professional staff members have been de- 
centralized to the cottages where each is now directly in 
charge of the treatment program as well as the inservice 
training in his cottage.” 

Individual therapy cannot be done; group therapy is 
possible on a limited basis. Convention types of psychiatric 
treatment apparently do not meet the needs of the ma- 
jority and “would not deal effectively with the statewide 
problem of —— delinquency.” Rather the aim is to 
prepare each boy to return to the community without 
causing further trouble. The effort is to avoid the develop- 
ment of an intense passive dependency on the institution. 

For the 70 percent who find the program beneficial, 
many are able to resume their emotional and psychologi- 
cal growth, or to continue their education. 

“The California Recovery House: A Sanctuary for Alco- 
holics,” by Robert Martinson (July 1964). The California 
recovery house movement consists of a system of about 
35 to 40 independent, self-regulated, private dwelling or 
boarding house type structures located in residential areas. 
Each serves as a “facility which bridges the gap between. 
the penal and other large institutions and the community” 
and are suppo and maintained through the voluntary 
— of interested citizens and philanthropic organiza- 

ons. 

Recovery house living is voluntary and all residents are 
recruited, interviewed and screened before acceptance. 
Most houses have ~ yoy rules and regulations and each 
resident is expected to take on responsibility both for 
the house and himself and to pay or contribute to the 
cost of his upkeep. 

Primarily the attempt is made to incorporate the resi- 
dent into a social group composed of staff and other resi- 
dents. No “treatment programs” are offered other than 
providing a home base while “he takes the first steps to- 
ward recovery and, my age. later returns to the com- 
munity from which he has withdrawn.” 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Psychological Testing in the Correctional Institution— 
Another Viewpoint,” by Norman M. Prentice and Francis 
J. Kelly (July 1964). In correctional institutions there has 
been a growing use of individual intelligence tests and 
individual personality tests. These have supplemented tests 
of vocational aptitude, educational achievement, and group 
intelligence. At the same time there has been criticism of 
this trend. The clinical tests are believed to be unduly 
time consuming. Further, it has been held that the clinical 
tests yield information that is largely irrelevant to the 
concern of the correctional psychologist. It has also been 
questioned whether it is appropriate to extend to the cor- 
rectional facility tests developed in such settings as the 
schools or mental hospitals. 

This article grants that individually administered tests 
are time-consuming but they allow for closer scrutiny of 
the responses elicited. They also allow clinical observation 
of the delinquent’s way of coping with the test and re- 
lating to the examiner. The authors urge that when tests 
are administered in groups the results obtained from those 
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who are easily distracted or negativistic differ from the 
results of a face-to-face testing. Individual attention often 
provides the necessary stimulation for optimum test per- 
formance. 

A criticism of the use of individual personality tests 
within correctional institutions is that they yield little 
information (inmates offer but meager responses). The 
authors reply that with tests such as the Rorschach, for 
example, the number of responses is not the measure of 
the test’s productivity, “a twelve-response record may be 
quite informative and a record of twenty-five responses 
relatively barren.” 

A criticism of the use of such a test as the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory is that it contains ques- 
tions far beyond the reach of many prison inmates. Here 
the authors cite studies involving its successful use. “The 
MMPI may indeed be unsuitable for some offenders be- 
cause of their limited intelligence or education, but this 
restriction does not apply to all correctional popula- 

Decisions or prognoses have to be made about inmates 
and the findings from individual tests can contribute sub- 
stantially to these decisions. 

“The ‘Short Con’ Man,” by Julian B. Roebuck and Ronald 
C. Johnson (July 1964). The “short con” is defined as a 
confidence game less complex and involving fewer people 
(and less money) than the “big con.” It often employs 
such well known “games” as the “pidgeon drop,” the 
“three-card monte,” etc. 

This article consists of a description of 10 Negro short- 
con men interviewed and tested at the District of Colum- 
bia Reformatory. It was found they shared a number of 
characteristics. They were of average intelligence, they 
were older, by an average of 8 years, than the balance 
of the population. Eight of the 10 were from slum back- 
grounds with the home having been dominated by ‘the 
mother. Not one was reared in a rural area. A major 
difference from the balance of the population was that 
the con-men, through their lives, avoided violence. 

A significant factor in the childhood development of 
these men was their early reliance on deceit. All had 
domineering mothers who taught them early the need 
for, and rewards of, deceit. Also common to the group was 
a childhood history of running away. “By the age of eight, 
each of them had begun a long career of running away. 
When they ran they ran far... .” 

The con-men studied were all characterized by the fact 
that they were hedonistic, mobile, exploitative, undisci- 
plined, recidivistic, and institutionalized. 

In this study of con-men it was first hypothesized that 
specific patterns of criminality result from specific social 
and psychological background factors. “This appears to 
be the case.” 

“The Police Scandal Syndrome,” by John E. Ingersoll 
{uly 1964). Scandals involving the police can be studied 

rom two aspects, the public responsibility and the police 
administrative responsibility. 

As to public responsibility, this article points to the 
demands made by the public on its police while “most 
American communities offer only miserably low pay 
scales.” This often leads to police accepting outside jobs 
which in turn leads to lawlessness and 
graft. 


The police administrator is often confronted with civil 
service boards which take the attitude that one has “an 
inalienable right to be a public employee,” thus making 
it difficult to get rid of the misfit or incompetent police 
officers. Too many police officers are not selected according 
to professional standards, or are appointed because of 
political reasons. 

The best disciplined departments have the fewest prob- 
lems. Thus, the community’s responsibility is to see that 
only the best qualified persons are selected for the force. 
The diverse duties of an officer require versatility and 
intelligence, he must have up-to-date information on the 
law, current crime problems, departmental policy, and ac- 
cepted procedure. To improve his professional skills an 
officer should be encouraged to attend training classes, 
conferences, and institutes. 
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In order to _—— police scandals a reservoir of 
trained police administrators must be created. “The men 
best able to track down a murderer do not necessarily 
make the best administrators.” In one large city it was 
found that the incidence of police misconduct was highest 
a areas where the quality of supervision was the 
poorest. 

The article concludes that crime is a community prob- 
lem and not the sole responsibility of the police. “The 
entire community must develop complete intolerance for 
crime. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Changing Perceptions of Alcoholism,” by Professor 
Raymond G. McCarthy (April 1964). The increased in- 
terest and activity in the study of alcoholism after 1945 
has shifted the perception of alcoholism from a fairly 
uncomplicated approach to the viewing of alcoholism as 
a symptom of many sone of pathology involving psy- 
chological, social, and physiological factors. There is now 
a rich reservoir of data on alcoholism which is difficult 
to evaluate or to discriminate among conflicting theories. 


“Community Approach to the Addiction Problem,” by 
Leon Brill (April 1964). A clear image of the addict as a 
sick person rather than a criminal has emerged recently, 
combined with a recognition of the need for greater as- 
sumption of responsibility by public and private agencies 
for understanding and treatment of the problem. Within 
the framework of present knowledge, addiction needs to 
be viewed as a chronic illness which has not responded 
to traditional rehabilitation approaches. 

“Three Year Followup Study—Drug Addiction Clinic, 
Mimico,” by C. E. Breech and A. I. Gregersen (April 1964). 
A separate treatment unit for drug addicts was opened 
in 1956 at the Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic in Mimico, 
Ontario. Most of the population were selected by a monthly 
screening at Millbrook. All patients have received treat- 
ment at the clinic during the last 3 months of their sen- 
tences. The present study compared 119 patients admitted 
only once during the first 5 years of operation and 62 

atients who were admitted twice or more. Research must 

pointed toward isolating factors which predispose to 

relapse and in trying new methods of treatment with per- 
sons who appear to be “untreatable.” 

“Community Orientation to Addiction,” by R. G. Bell, 
M.D. (April 1964). Addiction is a harmful dependence 
upon one or more chemicals and includes dependence on 
tobacco, food, and other substances, as well as alcohol and 
drugs. Addiction to alcohol and drugs produces more so- 
cially unacceptable ye in behavior or involve illegal 
possession or use. An addiction can be compared with a 
tree that has roots, trunk, and branches; with the original 
dependence of a psychological nature rooted in discomfor- 
ture, the acquired physical and mental dependence 
strongly enslaving the victim, and the secondary disabili- 
ties branching out into society. The treatment plan must 
attempt to interrupt the addiction in reverse order of its 
development, with the force of physical dependence at- 
tacked first, the force of habit second, and the force of 
original dependence third if it still exists at the time of 
treatment. 

“Narcotic Addiction in Women Offenders,” by Maurice 
S. Flint (April 1964). There is a marked increase of nar- 
cotic addiction among female offenders in Canada. The 
treatment processes at the Andrew Mercer Reformatory 
for adult women offenders have existed since 1953 to meet 
the problem of the growing addict population, first as a 
“Narcotics Anonymous,” then intensive rehabilitative pro- 
cedures from 1959 until 1961, and the creation of the 
Women’s Treatment Centre for female addicts at Bramp- 
ton in the summer of 1963. The use of volunteer profes- 
sional help has not been dependable. : 
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“Dependency Factors in Delinquent Behaviour,” by L. 
Heinemann (July 1964). The relationship between patho- 
logical dependency needs and delinquent behaviour must 
be accounted to understand delinquency. Dependency im- 
plies a relationship which involves giving and receiving 
and is, therefore, part of this society-individual relation- 
ship. Women and children depend meee. the father for 
physical need satisfaction. The dependency on the father 
is most ——_ in delinquency because he represents 
authority. Overprotective parents who encourage overde- 
pendency cause more damage to children than do parents 
who openly neglect them, which may partially explain the 


- recent upsurge of delinquency in middle and upper class 


urban society. Pathological dependency can be expressed 
through delinquent behaviour by demanding and receiving 
without giving too much in return. Individuals from un- 
satisfactory parental relationships vary in their ability 
to give and to function, apt cen 3 on how thwarted and 
controlled is the drive for independence and maturity. 
“Les Programmes de Formation du Personnel dans le 
Domaine Criminologique au Canada,” by Marie-Andrée 
Bertrand (July 1964). The Fourth Congress of the Cana- 
dian Society of Criminology met in Winnipeg in June 
1963. While Canadian corrections was evaluated as real- 
istically progressive, there was some concern that research 
was of inferior quality. Personnel in Canadian crimi- 
nolugy and corrections were, in general, practical people 
and not as well trained as they should be. A quick review 
of the projects reported in the publications of the Ameri- 
can National Council on Crime and Delinquency and in 
the publications abstracted in Excerpta Criminologica are 
sufficient to point out that Canadians are not taking ad- 
vantage of all that is known and that Canadian crimi- 
nology and corrections are not as productive as they 
should be. An organization for the coordination of re- 
search and informaton regarding personnel in Canadian 
criminology and corrections should be established. 


“The Prison Community,” by Norman S. Hayner (July 
1964). There are only two social classes in the population 
of any prison community—officers and inmates—and each 
develops its own social values. A major principle of the 
inmate code is that a prisoner must be loyal to another 
prisoner in any situation that might influence the length of 
incarceration. Values are reversed from “normal’’ society. 
The process of prisonization, or the internalization of this 
culture, takes place over a period of years so that the 
inmate value system is more securely internalized in the 
old-timers than in the younger prisoners. The major prac- 
tical question is how this can be used constructively. 
Breaking down of the isolation of the prison from society 
by increased use of minimum security, outside visitors 
coming into the prison, and prisoners going out on visits 
may warrant consideration. 

“An Approach to Short-term Training of Custodial Offi- 
cers and Staff, in Prisoner-Counselling,” by Ray A. Crad- 
dick (July 1964). Rather than lecturing on group dynam- 
ics, tactics, and strategy to a te of correctional officers, 
they were directed to read Percival Symonds’ The Dy- 
namics of Human Adjustment. The officers were placed 
immediately in group counseling sessions. Twenty-five 
prisoners were selected. No volunteers were used because 
it would have led to a nonrepresentative prison group. 
Resistance on the part of the officers during the first six 
sessions was manifest by their objections, arriving late, 
or missing the sessions. Resistance was at its height at 
the sixth session, but reintegration followed when the 
members of the group verbalized their feelings of inade- 
quacy in working with prisoners. Beginning with the 
tenth session, the period of insight and understanding 
was manifest in such ways as personal identification and 
noting behavioral and appearance changes of the prisoners. 

“An Analysis and Pilot Study of Some Aspects of Crimi- 
nal Argot,” by D. F. Cousineau (July 1964). Language is 
important because human behavior is based on symbolic 
interaction. The type of symbols used by people reflect 
their thinking and behavioral processes. Argot is secret 
communication, unwritten, relatively stable, the result of 
subculture isolation, and can be acquired only in associa- 
tion with those who have and use the language. Theories 
dealing with the relationship between language and be- 


havior and ype gpe | to explain criminal behavior as a 
result of group or cultural process were reviewed in this 
article. Thirty well-known idioms and words were put into 
multiple-choice format with five alternatives. It was ad- 
ministered to 32 inmates of the Bowden Institute as the 
experimental group and 32 students in a sociology class 
as the control group. Inmates revealed a higher level of 
argot knowledge but a lower level of ordinary vocabulary. 
Criminals, then, use a special argot in their speech. Knowl- 
edge of it would assist the practitioner in working with 
inmates. 

“Report of a Committee of the Probation Officers’ As- 
sociation (Ontario), on Quantitative and Qualitative As. 
pects of Probation Work in Ontario,” by V. M. Marks (July 
1964). A committee of four evaluated the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of probation in Ontario over 3 years, 
1960-1963. The specific tasks of probation officers were 
separated into six main divisions: (1) supervision of pro- 
bation, (2) family counseling, (3) preparation of reports, 
(4) administration, (5) traveling, and (6) general. De- 
velopment of a model resulted in a formula concerning 
the time spent on each activity. This reviewer found no 
consideration of the qualitative aspects of probation. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Alcoholism and Ego Function,” by Bernard Chodor- 
koff, M.D., Ph.D. (June 1964). In this article, the author, 
a psychiatrist with the yom of Psychiatry, Wayne 
State University, and the Detroit Receiving Hospital, De- 
troit, Michigan, considers the role of ego function in alco- 
hol addiction. This reviewer believes this article to be a 
significant one, as it expands on existing knowledge re- 
ome ego functioning of the alcoholic. It merits serious 
study. 

“The alcoholic” the author says, “is a person who ex- 
perienced difficulty in establishing satisfactory human 
object relationships, probably early in life. The neurosis 
or psychosis is seen as a result of loss of the object to 
which the ego reacts by withdrawal, i.e., regression. The 
character disorder is viewed as an absence in early devel- 
opment of an impetus to seek object relationships, thus a 
deficiency disease. The ego of the alcoholic-to-be, therefore 
cathects his own body as an object in an effort to deal 
with the absence of other relationships. This also occurs 
in schizophrenics, hypochondriacs and paranoic patients. 
However, even this ego-body relationship cannot be se- 
curely established; he easily experiences threat of personal 
disintegration and ego dissolution.” As a result, the alco- 
holic relies on the physiological effects of alcohol to pro- 
vide assurance of the maintenance of an ego-body relation- 
ship and thus, the experience of personal or ego safety. 
Within the context of such ego activity, there may also 
be “narcissistic regression, instinctual gratification, phar- 
macogenic orgasm,” and many other fantasies that may 
appear as concomitant events. Several clinical illustra- 
tions are presented, with a review of some of the newer 
points of view on addiction. 

“Application of Learning Theory to the Etiology and 
Treatment of Alcoholism,” by Elaine Kepner, Ph.D. (July 
1964). This paper is based on an analysis of the treatment 
techniques at the Cleveland Center on Alcoholism. The 
author is a psychologist. The staff at the Center on Alco- 
holism is multidisciplinary, wears gown social work, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and internal medicine. At the outset, 
there was agreement on a basic assumption that alcoholism 
is primarily functional, i.e., a product of experience, rather 
than of organic or inherited factors. 

The causation and treatment of alcoholism are analyzed 
within the framework of reinforcement learning princi- 
ples. The use of reward and punishment in treatment 1s 
discussed as a means of eliminating the drinking behavior 
and of establishing the response of sobriety. It is pointed 
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out that treatment based on learning principles is not 
a simple reconditioning process. “Treating the alcoholic 
is similar to treating persons with other psvchological 


problems,” with one important exception: the sympto- * 


matic complaint (drinking) must be eliminated before the 
emotional and personal problems can be successfully 
te 


Treatment of the alcoholic is ie ~y when sobriety is 
made a rewarding experience for the alcoholic. Some of 
the rewards which may be provided for the patient during 
the early phases of treatment, are: (1) accepting the 
patient as a human being rather than as a “drunk”; (2) 
alleviating postintoxication distress through medication 
may condition the patient’s developing a positive attitude 
toward therapy, i.e., he will see the physician as a benign 
figure, who is interested in alleviating rather than in- 
flicting, pain; (3) helping the patient experience a sense 
of accomplishment when sobriety is achieved. The miseries 
of early sobriety may be alleviated in part, the author 
states, by encouraging the patient to find substitute satis- 
factions to replace the drinking. 

“Wives, employers, parents and friends may need help 
to learn the appropriate ways to reward the patient’s 
new behavior.—‘A kind word, opening of communication, 
or a more active social life with children and friends,” 
is helpful. 

Aversion stimuli let the client know what the limits of 
acceptable behavior are and what will happen if he vio- 
lates these limits. It is pointed out that creating a crisis 
involves a calculated risk and that confrontation with 
reality could lead the alcoholic back to the bottle for 
comfort: Yet, unless the alcoholic is forced to face reality, 
he will not become strongly motivated to give up drinking. 
This awareness of consequences can also be awakened by 
’ the development of a drinking history with the alcoholic. 
It is a technique that requires the patient to examine his 
drinking behavior and its relationship to his daily prob- 
lems and could provide him with some necessary motiva- 
tion to achieve sobriety. The alcoholic needs to learn that 
drinking is incompatible with his own goals and values. 

Brief case sketches illustrating the application of learn- 
ing principles in treatment are presented. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Wanted: Ex-Juvenile Delinquents,” by Peter D. Albert- 
son (Parade, June 7, 1964). Believing that those who were 
once juvenile delinquents, but who are now good citizens, 
can help youngsters who get into trouble, an electronics 
salesman in Gloversville, New York, who was once com- 
mitted to a_ juvenile institution, has proposed the forma- 
tion of an Ex-Juvenile Delinquents Association. He sug- 
gests that the Ex-JDA should meet regularly with other 
juvenile representatives of a local police department for 
the purpose of mapping out a program to combat juvenile 
delinquency. When a juvenile is arrested an ex-JD would 
be assigned to him for counseling. There would be a follow- 
up program of home and school visitation, appearances 
with the boy in court, and a big brother sort of relation- 
ship if the boy is placed on probation or committed to a 
training school. 

The ex-JD believes there must be at least one million 
former juvenile delinquents who have made good. He 
hopes this article about his big idea will result in a flood 
of letters to Parade from people who want to help. For 
the present his idea is a dream. If he gets a good response 
he hopes to organize Ex-JDA. 

“A Summons Instead of an Arrest,” by Gertrude Samu- 
els (The New York Times Magazine, July 26, 1964). 
With the majority of arrests in New York City being made 
for minor offenses an experiment was begun to allow police 
to issue summonses instead of taking the offenders to po- 
ice stations and frequently placing them in jail in lieu of 
bond. This experiment, jointly sponsored by the Vera 
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Foundation and the New York Police Department, elimi- 
nates the penalty for being poor and unable to pay a 
bondsman. When an accused is brought to the police sta- 
tion a law student, working with the Vera Foundation, 
interviews the defendant and makes a recommendation 
as to release without bail after making inquiries about 
residence, record, and employment. 

The impressive results of the Vera Bail Project in- 
fluenced the Department of Justice to co-sponsor with 
Vera the recent National Conference on Bail. f 

The New York City experiment has been conducted in 
the 14th precinct and restricted to charges of disorderly 
conduct, simple assault, and petit larceny. After the law 
student fills out a questionnaire and makes his inquiries 
and his evaluation, the recommendation is made to the 
desk officer. If he concurs with the recommendation the 
accused is released without bail and advised when to be 
in court. At the time of the writing of this article all of 
— receiving summonses made their appearances in 
court. 

In New York City the success of this project has re- 
sulted in an appropriation to the probation office to take 
over the Bail Project and extend this system to the crimi- 
nal courts in all boroughs. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SmitTH, M.D. 


“Treatment of Disturbed Children in Foster Care,” by 
Zira De Fries, M.D., Shirley Jenkins, Ph.D., and Ethelyn 
C. Williams (July 1964). The authors of this paper point 
out that there is a need to improve the care and treatment 
which is available to many foster children with various 
types of emotional disorders. They observe that the usual 
practice of changing the foster home placement of these 
children more often than not results in a worsening of 
the problem. At the point at which the problem becomes 
tana institutional placement is made as a last 
resor 

In this study, the authors attempted to evaluate the 
effects of intensive therapy and casework services to 
determine whether such services could improve behavior 
patterns and facilitate the adjustment of these disturbed 
children to their foster families. The authors postulated 
the existence of a common underlying pathology among 
these children relating to their difficulty in accepting their 
situation. They sought to explore these conflicts and at 
the same time attempted to alleviate the strains and the 
tensions occurring in these children. 

The research design required an evaluation of each 
child employing a standard battery of psychological tests, 
a psychiatric interview, and a structured field interview 
with the foster parents. These children, who for the most 
part required foster home placement because of parental 
neglect, were most frequently noted to be anxious, in- 
hibited, hostile, depressed, and infantile. They tended to 
deny their negative feelings and appeared confused and 
lacking in a sense of direction. A comparison with a 
group of their well adjusted counterparts showed the latter 
to be more mature and relatively free of significant de- 
pression. 

In the treatment process, the project staff worked di- 
rectly with the children, with foster parents, and with 
community agencies, especially schools. Through these 
regular contacts, efforts were made to help the children 
develop more realistic feelings about themselves and, 
particularly, to accept their status as foster children. 
Throughout the project, special emphasis was placed upon 
work with school personnel in an effort to maintain these 
children in school. Also, every possible effort was made to 
avoid institutionalization. 

These studies have suggested that the replication of 
family life is not a realistic alternative for the majority 
of disturbed children. For some, group living offers a 
more constructive alternative. The authors see a need to 
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recognize the value of institutional care as an ac- 
ceptable placement for disturbed children. They also point 
out that continuing a child in a foster home placement 
where the parental relationships are poor, or nonexistent, 
can have serious deleterious effects. Finally, the authors 
point to the need to bridge the gap between what is known 
about the needs of disturbed foster children and existing 
services. 

“A Follow-Up of Narcotic Addicts, Mortality, Relapse 
and Abstinence,” by John A. O’Donnell, Ph.D. (October 
1964). This paper reports a followup study of 266 white 
Kentucky residents treated for narcotic addiction at the 
U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, between May 1935 and December 1959. An analysis 
of the fact that more than half of these patients have 
died sometime before this survey was made suggests a 
substantial loss of life expectancy among drug users. Of 
the 122 living subjects, only 21 were found to be still 
addicted to narcotics. Fourteen of these continued as pa- 
tients at Lexington or at some other hospital at the time 
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of this survey. While 50 of those not addicted to narcotics 
were completely abstinent, 21 were known to be usin 
barbiturates and alcohol regularly and another 15 ad- 

*mitted using alcohol, barbiturates, or narcotics occa- 
sionally. It was interesting to note that the men in this 
group spent three times as much time in institutions and 
almost four times as many years addicted to barbiturates 
or alcohol as the women. 

The author has concluded that the major reason for 
abstinence from narcotics among this group was the un- 
availability of these drugs. While the study suggests 
high percentage of relapse among this group, it also 
indicates a fairly low percentage of total time classed as 
addicted. Thus, this study showed that 73 percent of the 
men and 62 percent of the women would be classed as 
relapsed to narcotics by the usual criteria. However, 38 
percent of the men and 79 percent of the women had some 
pone of complete abstinence during the followup period. 

inally, 76 percent of the men and 88 percent of the 
women had at least one period of abstinence from nar- 
cotics during the period studied. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University 


A Program for Narcotic Drug Control 


The President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse—Final Report, November, 
1963. Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Pp. 123. 55 cents. 


This is the most comprehensive and thorough study of 
narcotics ever compiled by an official commission. A factual 
report, the result of nationwide contacts and inquiries, it 
properly defines known facts and acknowledges the voids— 
stressing always, the dire need for intensive research. 
Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, chairman, and the Commis- 
sion members and staff are deserving of commendation 
for this excellent account. 

Our late President Kennedy, in his Executive Order 
directed the Commission to recommend a program “to 
prevent the abuse of narcotic and non-narcotic drugs and 
to provide appropriate rehabilitation for habitual drug 
misusers.” The Order also asked for an evaluation of the 
a of the several federal agencies involved 
and recommendations for improving their various pro- 
grams including greater cooperation with state and local 
governments. 

The Report reflects great caution in areas where few 
facts are known. Examples include: the cause(s) of 
addiction; the number of addicts (estimated to be be- 
tween 45,000 and 100,000), and the much greater number 
of drug abusers; the physiological effects; the number 
of cures (and relapses); rehabilitation programs; and 
the amount of heroin smuggled into this country annually. 
Each of these subjects requires intensive research. 

The Commission recommends that the functions of the 
Bureau of Narcotics be transferred from the Department 
of the Treasury. The regulation of legitimate trafficking 
in narcotics should be under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the investigation of illicit traffick- 
ing in these drugs, under the Department of Justice. 

Illicit traffic in dangerous drugs should be investigated 
by the Justice Department. Regulation of legitimate 
dangerous drugs should remain with HEW. 

Legislation authorizing wiretapping would be strictly 
limited to investigations involving international smuggling 
of narcotics. The proposal is that it be sesneiaell only 


under an order of a United States district court upon 
application by the Attorney General. 

The three most controversial proposals are: Transfer 
of federal authority, wiretapping, and “general” educa- 
tion. In this latter field, it is believed by many that 
narcotic education directed to teenagers should be confined 
to areas of high infection. 

The limited educational facilities of the Bureau of 
Narcotics is inadequate and the Commission believes 
educational materials should be prepared by the Secre- 
tary of HEW. 

A most important recommendation urges the various 
medical and allied schools to increase their training on 
the use and abuse of psychotoxic drugs. The Report 
could extend this advice to established doctors, too many 
of whom have little knowlege of addicts and addiction. 

Knowledge of proper treatment is lacking. Present 
treatment is “experimental.” Questions which are asked 
include: How effective is the halfway house? What role 
should the general physician, the psychiatrist, social 
eee, Seen and parole officer fill? Again, research 
is needed in all aspects of the addiction problem. 

In recommending that the Federal Government confine 
its activity in the field of treatment to research (while 
increasing assistance to local governments for their treat- 
ment programs), the report also suggests the U. S. Public 
Health Service hospitals in Lexington and Fort Worth 
not accept voluntary patients except for research studies. 

The Commission believes medical doctors should deter- 
mine the legitimate medical use of narcotics and federal 
regulations should be amended accordingly. 

California (1961) and New York (1962) enacted laws 
for the civil commitment of addicts. The purpose of these 
plans is to ensure control over addicts and potential 
addicts in lieu of criminal confinements. The objective 
is rehabilitation. 

In California, defendants convicted of a crime may have 
criminal proceedings suspended and be committed to the 
State Department of Corrections for a maximum of 7 
years. Voluntary (and noncriminal) commitments are 
for a maximum of 2% years. ah 

The patient must remain at the California Rehabilita- 
tion Center for at least 6 months where he is enrolled in 
group psychotherapy, remedial education, vocational 
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training, and other rehabilitative activities. After release 
he is kept under close supervision by specially trained 
parole officers and Nalline is given periodically to detect 
any relapse. After 3 of total abstinence from drugs, 
he may be discharged. 

The New York Metcalf-Volker Act provides similar 
inpatient and outpatient treatment under the jurisdiction 
of the State Department of Mental Hygiene. Outpatients 
are subject to home visits, other reasonable controls, and 
to Nalline tests. 

The Commission recommends a federal commitment 
statute based on these programs, administered by the 
Bureau of Prisons, as an alternate method of handling 
federal offenders. 

The following constitutes the major stands of medi- 
cine: (1) Physicians are responsible for treating addic- 
tion; (2) aged and infirm addicts should, in some cases, 
be furnished with narcotics; (3) narcotics should be 
administered to relieve withdrawal symptoms; (4) pa- 
tients with chronic incurable and painful conditions 
should receive narcotics; (5) ambulatory withdrawal is 
medically unsound; and (6) the medical community is 
responsible for providing a “code” defining legitimate 
medical practice. 

In an appendix to the Report the American Medical 
Association opposes, “on the basis of current knowledge,” 
general, nonexperimental ambulatory treatment. They 
endorse “an experimental ... outpatient treatment .. .” 
but acknowledge that no properly controlled “experi- 
mental facility” has been established. 

The Report concludes with a directory of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental facilities in the various 
states which provide services for narcotic users. 

This Commission has adequately presented the prob- 
lem. Out of this Report, coordinated and aggressive ac- 
tion must ensue if the narcotic scourge of America is 
to be remedied. 


Oakland, Calif. THORVALD T. BROWN 


History of Narcotic Drug Addiction 


Narcotic Drug Addiction Problems. Edited by 
Robert D. Livingston, M.D. Public Health Service 
Publication No. 1050. Washington, D.C.: United 
“oe Government Printing Office, 1963. Pp. 212. 


This is a report of a Symposium on the History of 
Narcotic Drug Addiction Problems held in Bethesda, 
Maryland, March 27 and 28, 1958. The goal of the sympo- 
sium was to bring together persons who had concerned 
themselves with the problems of drug addiction from 
various approaches spanning many years so that their 
knowledge could be pooled while they were still alive. 
Dr. Lyndon F. Small, who dedicated his life to trying 
to discover a nonaddicting analgesic, died of cancer “a J 
a few weeks before the meeting. Also, Dr. Kenneth W. 
Chapman, who took an active part in the symposium, 
died of a heart attack a few months after the meeting. 

The report is condensed, but it does attempt to cover 
the field from a rather technical discussion of the labora- 
tory approach to the problem of addiction to a presenta- 
tion of international efforts to control the production of 
and traffic in narcotic drugs. The meeting was divided 
into four sessions. The first and third sessions dealt pri- 
marily with the medical viewpoint, the second with legal 
patterns, and the fourth with a mixture of legal, sociologi- 
cal, and medical approaches. 

As one might expect, the liveliest discussion centered 
around the basic question as to whether a narcotic drug 
addict is a sick person in need of treatment or a sinner 
in need of punishment. Proponents of the medical approach 
decry the popular concept of a drug addict as a vicious 
criminal who should be put out of circulation for long- 
term sentences to penal institutions. They point out that 
clinical studies have shown that the use of opiates does 
not cause moral deterioration nor does it incite the ad- 
dict to crimes of violence, but rather produces the oppo- 
Site effect. They also call attention to the success of the 
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British system in handling the problem where the ap- 
proach is medically oriented. 

On the other hand, those who favor strict law enforce- 
ment stress the importance of prevention. They say the 
best cure of narcotic drug addiction is for it never to 
occur. The imposition of lengthy sentences removes the 
addict from society and thus keeps him from spreading 
his “infection” to nonaddicts. The mere knowledge that 
severe penalties will be handed out acts as a deterrent 
to the possible neophyte who toys with the idea of taking 
up drug effects as a “fad.’’ They back up their assertions 
with statistics showing that in states which have enacted 
laws providing stiffer penalties there has been a marked 
reduction of violations of their respective narcotics laws. 

The disagreement was chiefly over the management of 
drug addicts who, in order to support their own habits, 
resort to selling or “pushing” narcotic drugs. It was gen- 
erally accepted that the individual who is not an addict 
but sells narcotic drugs for a profit should be severely 
dealt with. There was also general agreement that new 
drugs should be evaluated and the necessary controls 
established before these drugs are released for public use. 

The need for a continuum of treatment was recognized. 
Hospitalization is not enough. There must be followu 
services in the community. Every effort should be made 
to enlist the aid of agencies such as social service, family 
welfare, mental health clinics, vocational rehabilitation 
employment services, probation and parole officers, and 
others. It is in the community that addiction starts and 
it is in the community that the final phase of adjustment 
and adaptation should occur. 

To go a step further, there emerges a real need to ex- 
pand the growing understanding and cooperation of all 
disciplines involved in trying to find the solution to the 
problems of narcotic drug addiction. This applies to the 
law-enforcement agencies as well as to therapeutic agen- 
cies. 

This book is well worth adding to the library of any 
one who is interested in the problems of narcotic drug 
addiction. It does not go deeply into all phases of the 
problem, but this shortcoming is offset by a list of 247 
references for those who want more detailed information. 


Jessup, Md. MICHAEL J. PEscor, M.D. 


Criminal Law and the Correctional Process 


The Law of Criminal Correction. By Sol Rubin, 
with Henry Weihofen, George Edwards, and 
Simon Rosenzweig. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 
1963. Pp. 728. $12.50. 


This treatise on the legal aspects of criminal correction 
was prepared in the main by Sol Rubin, Counsel of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. Professor 
Henry Weihofen of the University of New Mexico Law 
School, Detroit Police Commissioner George Edwards, and 
Simon Rosenzweig, member of the New York Bar, con- 
tributed six chapters. It is a scholarly treatise as well as 
being very practical and beneficial to those charged with 
the administration of all the phases of corrections. It is a 
book that will be helpful to professors, prison adminis- 
trators, judges, probation and parole officers, and students. 

Although this volume deals primarily with the legal 
aspects of all phases of corrections, it is also concerned 
with the history, background, and philosophy of corrections 
and procedures. The authors not only point out various 
legal bases for correctional administration, but comment 
on the wisdom of legislation and the effectiveness of var- 
ious procedures and statutes. Special attention has also 
been es to the purposes of punishment and treatment of 
the offender. 

The volume contains 19 chapters and they deal with the 
historical development of corrections, the sentencing proc- 
esses, and the various forms of sentencing, such as fines 
probation, imprisonment, and suspended sentences. Special 
consideration is given to the youthful offender, to the mis- 


demeanant and lesser offender, and to the mentally ill. One 
chapter is devoted entirely to the Ly yee of presen- 
tence investigations and reports an 

such reports. 


the value and use of 
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The es of correction, eoatienent, and treatment 
are fully discussed. Considerable space is given to the ef- 
fect of a sentence with particular consideration to the 
loss of civil rights of a person who has been convicted and 
how such rights may be restored. 

A special chapter is devoted to pardon and other forms 
of clemency. The chapter reviews the grounds for clem- 
ency, limitations on pardoning power, the legal effects of 
a pardon, and describes the pardoning procedure. 

Special treatment is given to the question of capital 
punishment, sterilization, castration, and corporal punish- 
ment, as well as cruel and excessive punishments. 

The sentencing judges will be particularly interested in 
chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 which deal with the guilty plea, 
the presentence investigation, the hearing on the sentence, 
and the type of sentences that can be imposed, including 
suspended sentences, probation, fines, and imprisonment. 
Guides to the sentencing judge are given. 

The volume is well-documented with elaborate footnotes. 
es contains a very complete index of subject matter and 

ics. 

any books have been written on crime, its causes, meth- 
ods of apprehension, prosecution, etc. Many books have al- 
so been written on the philosophy and administration of 
various forms of treatment and aftercare, such as proba- 
tion and parole, but this is the first book that is concerned 
principally with legal aspects of all these procedures and 
its emphasis is placed on the offender following conviction. 
It is an authoritative and scholarly document that merits 
careful reading and study. It is valuable as a classroom 
text and also as a manual for correctional workers. 


Washington, D. C. REED COZART 


Attitude of Clergy Toward Delinquency 


Ministers’ Attitudes Toward Juvenile Delin- 
quency. By William E. Alberts. Washington, D.C.: 
General Board of Christian Social Concerns of 
The Methodist Church, 1962. Pp. 84. $1.00. 


This research monograph deserves a broader field of in- 
terest than its title implies. While its focus is on the atti- 
tudes of ministers, it deals with such basic human judg- 
ments and values as to have application to the probation 
officer, judge, school teacher, or for that matter, to virtu- 
ally any citizen. For what Dr. Alberts is examining is the 
nature and origin of the bias from which any person— 
although ministers constitute his sampling—might base 
his moral and social judgments. } 

Of particular significance to workers in the field of de- 
linquency is his conclusion that the role an individual 
“actually assumes in his personal dealings with specific 
youth offenders is dependent upon his deep-lying person- 
ality pattern and not upon his ... convictions.” This con- 
clusion is based upon the well-documented testing of 74 
ministers under the guidance of an impressive clinical 
team. The study revealed that the individual’s abstract ac- 
ceptance of a particular role is no guarantee that he will 
act consistently with that role when confronted with con- 
crete relationships involving problems of conduct. Often 
the minister shapes his self-image to conventional con- 
cepts or embraces intellectual positions stressed in his 
educational experience. But he will tend to react in accord- 
ance with his own personality structure. 

One wonders if increasing attention may not be given 
to all professionals as persons, not just as practitioners. 
The selection, pay supervision, and performance of 
the probation officer, for instance, demands increasing self- 
insight as well as understanding evaluation by adminis- 
trators. Perhaps as an outgrowth of this study, Dr. Al- 
berts recently helped the Department of Mental Health 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to construct a 
scale to measure the attitudes of correctional workers to- 
ward the causes and treatment of criminal behavior. 

Generally the study with which this review is con- 
cerned sought to distinguish between two trends in atti- 
tudes: the authoritarian and the supportive. Included in 
the report is an excellent brief survey of the evolution 
of correctional treatment, from early rigid authoritarian 
practices to modern supportive concepts and practices. The 


division of ministers’ attitudes, tending either toward the 
authoritarian or the supportive, doubtless reflects the 
range of attitudes found in many citizens and correctional 
workers. 

Authoritarians favored the use of coercive measures; 
tended toward the “condemnation, rejection, and punitive 
treatment of offenders”; stereotyped offenders and “ap- 

lied rigid classifications of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ to human 

havior in general”; “rigidly applied the principle of 
freedom of the will to all behavior’; “minimized the value 
of psychological methods”; made little use of community 
resources; viewed causation on a symptomatic level; and 
tended frequently to offer only “abstract panaceas” to 
meet the problems of delinquency. 

Those inclined toward oe roles “believed treat- 
ment should be based on understanding and acceptance”; 
that “unconscious needs and external factors may con- 
tribute to delinquent behavior”; that “rehabilitation and 
not retribution should be the aim of corrective measures”; 
and that “the interpretation of social values through in- 
terpersonal relationships with young people would help 
them more than the imposition of impersonal coercive 
measures. 

Doubtless many in the probation field have participated 
to a limited extent in the type of testing reported in this 
study. If so, it was probably in most instances without 
the understanding of the test evolvement or implications 
as so carefully charted in this instance. If one were to 
answer the questionnaire included in this report (allowing 
for the slight ecclesiastical slant) and then carefully con- 
sider the implications of his answers, it could prove a 
helpful exercise in self-awareness. 

How would you classify yourself, preponderantly au- 
thoritarian or supportive? Dr. Alberts concludes from his 
research that certainly in the case of ministers (and we 
submit that if valid the conclusions should be applicable 
to correctional workers) the supportive person “seemed 
to have achieved a higher level of personal development” 
which was reflected in a greater “capacity for individuated 
perception”; more “patience and understanding” in con- 
trast to “the egocentric conditional acceptance demands” 
of the authoritarian; and a democratic offender-centered 
attitude making for a more “stable and value producing 
relationship” than the “precarious relationship” which 
could be established by an egocentric worker. In short, the 
supportive ideology “seems to be the best guarantee for 
an effective (service) to young people in anti-social crises.” 

This monograph is the first in a projected series by the 
Division of Temperance and General Welfare of the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns of the Methodist Church. 
We congratulate the Methodist Church and Dr. Alberts 
on this fine expression of contemporary Christian con- 
science and hope many more monographs of this quality 
will be forthcoming. 


Greenville, S. C. HEYWARD W. Hupson 


Synanon—A New Direction in the Treatment 
of Drug Addiction 


So Fair a House: The Story of Synanon. By 
Daniel Casriel, M.D. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1963. Pp. 224. $4.95. 


This volume by psychiatrist Casriel has at least four 
major themes: First, it gives the story of Synanon’s (Sy- 
nanon is a private treatment center for the rehabilitation 
of drug addicts) development from a straightforward 
viewpoint. Second, it analyzes the “dynamics of Synanon” 
from a psychiatric focus. Third, Casriel attempts an in- 
ductive typology of drug addicts from his Synanon addict 
data. Last, the author calls for a large-scale spread of the 
Synanon treatment method to cure drug addicts and other 
kinds of criminal or quasi-criminal offenders. Although 
these themes are somewhat intertwined, it might be use- 
ful to explore them separately for review purposes. : 

The first three chapters of the volume are the basic his- 
torical ones, and they take the reader from Synanon’s 
shaky and ambiguous papening (the pre-Synanon move- 
ment) in Charles Dederich’s little apartment in Santa 
Monica (1958) to its present condition of strength (well 
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over one hundred residents) and decentralization (four 
Synanons throughout the country). Much of this material 
is absorbing, although this reviewer has read all but the 
detailed biographical information about Dederich in other 
publications previous to the present book. : 

At the beginning of Chapter 4 (p. 42) Casriel, who lived 
at Synanon for several weeks, states: “I have observed 10 
distinct therapeutic tools at work in the Synanon group 
dynamic.” He then goes on in this fourth and the following 
three chapters to discuss them seriatim: the paternalistic 
family structure, the intake process, the indoctrination 
process, status and mobility, the seminars, the public 
speaking lessons, the primitive rituals, the fireplace ritual, 
the relationships between members at work and at play, 
group therapy sessions—the “synanon.” 

We have space for only a few selected comments about 
these tools. First, note the ad hoc nature of their discus- 
sion: They follow more in number sequence than in pro- 
gressive logic. Casriel’s manner of presentation provides 
neither a systematic description of Synanon nor a sys- 
tematic theoretical framework for its dynamic. One finds 
a@ very uneven amount of space devoted to discussion of 
various tools within the ten: At least two are handled in 
a scant paragraph or two whereas larger space, all the 
way up to an entire chapter, is devoted to each of the 
other tools. Some of the tools are illustrated by taped 
material; in fact, the discussion of the group therapy 
sessions is almost entirely an edited tape. Despite 
Casriel’s enthusiasm for the heuristic value of tape re- 
cordings, I would have preferred more of his own thoughts. 

From his interviews with 150 drug addicts at Synanon, 
Casriel purports to give us a classification of drug addicts 

see chapters 8 to 11 and chapter 15): (1) Primary ad- 

icts are “those who use drugs to withdraw from all of 

life’s constructive functionings” (this and the following 
three definitions appear on pp. 194-195). (2) Secondary 
addicts are those “who use drugs in a losing struggle to 
maintain their functioning. . . .” (3) Schizophrenic ad- 
dicts are those “who discover and use drugs to maintain a 
precarious hold on their ability to function with a schizo- 
phrenic adaptation.” (4) Criminal addicts are “those who 
functioned in an antisocial career as a way of life prior 
to their addiction.” Given Casriel’s methodology, i.e., 
his very short participant observation period (contra, 
Franz Boas spent many years among the Kwakiutl and 
was still reluctant to make sure statements about their cul- 
ture and behavior patterns), and the lack of specificity 
about the sample from which the generalizations are 
drawn (at times it seems that most of the evidence comes 
from his nine case studies set out in Chapters 8 to 11), the 
most one can say for the typology is that it is a plausible 
one. There may well be other useful and possible ways to 
cut up the much debated cake of addict classification. 

Sandwiched between the initial and later discussion of 
the addict typology is a chapter on the “Causes of Drug 
Addiction.” It has no logical place in this book so far as 
I am able to discern. Beyond its irrelevancy at this point 
in the book, Casriel confuses, I believe, causation with cor- 
relation. Further, the statement that “investigations into 
the causes of drug addiction and its extent have produced 
five significant sociological and psychological factor’s” 
(p. 190) is supported by one scant citation (the entire 
chapter is five pages). 

The professional sociologist chafes a bit when reading 
the last chapter, “Toward the Future,” because it smacks 
of prophecy and/or admonition: Despite the shortness of 
its career and the very small number of persons Synanon 
has put back into the community on a completely autono- 
mous basis (see this reviewer’s article in Journal of Crimi- 

Law, Criminology and Police Science, December 1963), 
we are told (p. 212): “The results that are daily being 
produced at Synanon make it essential that medical, legal, 
and corrective personnel concerned with the problem of the 
character disorder, be it addictive or non-addictive, study 
Synanoa and the Synanon technique.” Casriel’s hyperen- 
thusiasm for this very new treatment approach, promising 
but certainly not yet validated, reaches its high water 
mark in the following appeal: “Given adequate financial 
and community support, Chuck Dederich could have a 
dozen Synanons established within 2 or 3 years, and hun- 
dreds within 4 or 5 years.” 
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The book is an interesting introduction to Synanon as 
well as a compilation of interesting material about the 
histories of certain drug addicts. In its methodological as- 
pects and its presentation of serious scientfic theory it is 
weak. It lacks a systematic treatment of its subject matter. 
It seems calculated to reach a mass audience because of 
its tone of sensational results in an area of human be- 
havior which is undoubtedly of sensational interest to the 
American public. I think it is much less likely to gain the 
attention of people who are concerned with accumulating 
a smaller, less dramatic, but more reliable stock of knowl- 
edge about deviant behavior patterns such as drug addic- 
tion. It may be that Synanon is a primary future treat- 
ment direction in addiction, but Casriel’s material will not 
convince many who are not already convinced. 


New York City DAvip STERNBERG 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Lewis Yablonsky, “The Anticriminal 
Society,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1962. 


Tragic Story of an Ex-Con 


Undertow: The Story of a Boy Called Tony. 
By Helen Parkhurst. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Co., Inc., 1963. Pp. 298. $4.50. 


This book is written for popular consumption but it 
does merit some consideration by correctional workers. 
It presents the life of Tony Finazzo, an ex-con, and is 
based on taped interviews of Mrs. Parkhurst with Tony. 

The author, who has a sincere concern about youn 
people, first met Tony at age 12 when he and severa 
other problem boys were sent by the guidance office in an 
East Harlem school to appear on her radio program, 
Child’s World. Tony’s story is narrated by Mrs. Parkhurst 
and is interspersed with excerpts from the taped inter- 
views between ages 21 and 27. It is dramatic, easily 
digested, and should hold the reader’s attention. 

The controlling factor of environment, the undertow, is 
emphasized. Raised in a delinquent slum area of New 
York City, Tony was destined for crime and disaster 
regardless of his efforts to overcome the past. His mother 
resented him because of his resemblance to the father, 
a gangster who deserted the family when Tony was 3 
months old, and because, at an early age, he began to 
identify with badness as personified by the father. Tony’s 
poor experiences in school only deepened the damagin 
self-image. “An’ when they convinced me I was ta 
what else could I do but be bad?” 

Tony was first placed on probation. He was then sent 
to a training school and finally, at age 17, was committed 
to a reformatory for 5 years for selling narcotics. 

A change occurred in Tony on his release from the 
reformatory at age 20. He married and obtained employ- 
ment as a bricklayer. He also developed a close relation- 
ship with Mrs. Parkhurst. He tried to dissociate himself 
from the past but the forces which led him into crime, 
as in a Greek tragedy, brought about his downfall. At 
age 27 Tony was killed by members of his former gang 
who had mistakenly labeled him as an informer. 

The book suffers when Mrs. Parkhurst departs from 
Tony’s story and starts to theorize. She offers a well- 
meaning but unsophisticated attempt to solve delinquency. 
She believes that delinquents such as Tony could be saved 
from the undertow if reached at an early age. Her solution 
is on the personal level—counseling and assistance of 
experts. Apparently Mrs. Parkhurst bases this belief 
on her experience with Tony. “I believe his steady changes 
were due to a balanced reciprocal relationship between 
three individuals; Tony, my associate Dorothy Luke, and 
myself.” Surprisingly, the undertow, which is the theme 
of the story, is ignored in her treatment plan. Practical 
questions are left unanswered: Who are the experts? 
Would other delinquents respond as Tony had? Would 
the use of experts make any difference? 


Mrs. Parkhurst’s solution recalls the hope of those 
who sponsored the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 
A control group composed of boys evenly balanced be- 
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tween predelinquents and nonpredelinquents was matched 
with an experimental group, the latter receiving friendly 
counseling and other services and the former none. An 
evaluation of the program was made after the boys in 
the experimental up had been exposed to treatment 
on the average of 4 years and 2 months, and it was 
ascertained that both groups had similar police and court 
records. The treatment, was ineffective 
with or similar to Tony—slum having neglectful 
parents. 
The undertow pulling the delinquent into crime is 
iven special emphasis by Mrs. Parkhurst but it should 
no that there are also powerful social forces work- 
ing on the delinquent to conform. The correctional worker 
viewing these forces has to be realistic in his objectives 
and modest in his claims. 


Newark, N. J. JOHN F. RIMELIS 


Counseling in the Field of Human Relations 


Handbook of Counseling Techniques. Edited by 
Ernest Harms and Paul Schreiber. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1963. Pp. 506. $12.00. 


In their foreword to this collection of 35 articles, by 35 
different authors from as many different fields of coun- 
seling, the editors state: 


“Recognizing the vast and relatively uncharted ter- 
ritory that counseling in its various branches repre- 
sents, the need is evident for a publication which could 
serve as a map and a guide to the manifold varieties 
of the field. 

While obviously no single volume could attempt 
presentation of sufficient depth which could serve for 
a textbook for each and all of the specialties, it seemed 
important and timely to assemble a _ representative 
series of articles which could serve as descriptions and 
references for the student ..., for the worker..., 
of other areas ... and for the general reader.... 


As might be expected from the number and diversity of 
the authors, as well as from the range of the prospective 
readers, there is a wide variance in both the breadth and 
the depth of the individual articles. It wouid almost appear 
as though the individual author had chosen his own audi- 
ence to write to—one choosing to address himself to the 

neral reader, another to the student, a third to a worker 
in an allied field, a fourth to a worker already competent 
in the field, at times almost in a polemic fashion. There is 
a uniformly high quality to each of the articles presented, 
a uniformity frequently missing in a collection of this sort. 
In spite of this, the attempt to reach readers of all degrees 
of sophistication creates a feeling of frustration in the 
reader of any degree of knowledge of the field, since he 
is alternately exposed to either too much or too little, too 
shallow or too deep material. 

The three articles of special interest to readers of this 
journal serve well to illustrate the diverse ways in which 
different fields have been covered. “Probation and Parole 
Counseling,” by Alfred R. Loos, Commissioner of the New 
York State Board of Parole, might well have served as a 
model for all the pieces in this book. Written in language 
that the intelligent general reader can comprehend, it also 
serves for the student as an excellent introduction to the 
philosophy, theories, and techniques of this field. For the 
experienced worker in this or allied fields it offers a stimu- 
ee review of material with which he is already fa- 
miliar. 

Starting with the ways in which probation counseling 
differs from counseling in other fields, Mr. Loos goes on to 
develop the goals which the counselor has and the methods 
he uses to reach these objectives. The counselor-offender re- 
lationship is seen as the basis of the helping process 
and is analyzed thoroughly as to its nature, development, 
and use within the framework of the function of the cor- 
rectional agency, defined as ——— protection of the 
community through the readjustment of the offender.” 
Ways in which this relationship is utilized in meeting the 
needs of the offender are discussed. Interviewing, both in 
diagnosis and treatment is covered briefly, but adequately, 


and the article closes with a discussion of the qualifica- 
tions for probation and parole counseling and of outstand- 
ing needs in the field. 

“Counseling in Correctional Work,” by Norman Fenton, 
formerly deputy director of the State Department of Cor- 
rections in California, is an example of the type of article 
in which one aspect of the topic is covered intensively at 
the expense of breadth. Using the California prison system 
as an operational model, mention is made of individual 
study and counseling and there are brief sections devoted 
to group guidance, vocational guidance, and family coun- 
seling. The body of the article is devoted to a detailed (for 
a paper of this length) description of techniques of group 
counseling which, in spite of its excellence, raises the ques- 
tion of whether it in any way meets the avowed aims of 
the editors. 

The final article which has direct reference to the cor- 
rectional worker, “The Counseling of Delinquents,” by 
Richard R. Korn, lecturer in criminology and penology at 
City College in New York City, is, to this reviewer, com- 

letely out of place in this volume. Iconoclastic, stimu- 
ating, provocative, challenging the basic assumptions un- 
derlying many programs devoted to the treatment of de- 
linquency, raising questions for which there are no easily 
available answers, it should be read by every one con- 
nected with the correctional field. Its very controversiality, 
however, can only serve to confuse the lay reader, the 
student, or the worker in allied fields for whom this 
volume is intended. Unless this volume were to be made 
available to the majority of those dealing with delinquents, 
Mr. Korn would do a great service to the entire correc- 
tional field, if he has not already done so, by presenting 
this material as an article or series of articles in one of 
our professional journals. 


Toledo, Ohio HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 


Practical Primer To Teach Youth 
About the Law 


Youth and the Law. By W. T. McGrath. 
——” Canada: W. J. Gage, Ltd., 1964. Pp. 104. 


This is a delightful, straightforward little book which 
brings to the fore the pressing need of providing young 
people with practical law instruction. The author pro- 
vides an approach not unlike that of a school teacher, 
and does an admirable job of outlining the development 
of present Canadian legal structures as they evolved 
from pre-Magna Caria times. There does not appear to 
be a word wasted in his process of laying out the pur- 
pose, history, and present extent of law in modern Canada. 

A portion of the book is devoted to common offenses 
of young persons, and the manner in which the police and 
the courts dispose of these matters. Punishment, treatment, 
and reasons why people break laws are given suitable 
coverage in full consideration of the length of the book. 
Mr. McGrath has summed up some very timely reasons 
for living within the law, and dwells with down-to-earth 
effect on the variety of personal, social, and practical 
consequences of errant behavior. 

Throughout his work Mr. McGrath consistently points 
up the responsibility of the individual. In the “game of 
life in a society” it is continually necessary to abide by 
the rules of the game, and if said rules are broken, an 
objective body (law) is there to assure the prevalence of 
justice. He also brings out, to the viewpoint of the United 
States way of life, some remarkable similarities in the 
two systems of justice. Canada’s Bill of Rights, although 
adopted by parliament as late as 1960, appears to bear 
some exceptionally close relationship in wording and 
purpose, with that of the United States. 

Readily in evidence throughout this book is the keen 
interest and desire possessed by the author to alleviate 
the general state of ignorance which seems to be found 
in many of the young persons who suddenly find them- 
selves referred to the courts for delinquencies. It is @ 
fact, and one which is becoming more obvious to those 
of us “on the line,” that a surprising number of these 
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young perenne were oblivious to the consequences which 
generally follow their delinquencies, and their “education 
or edification” occurred only after the damage had been 
done and the term “delinquent” had been applied to them 
by ages peer groups, and populace. Much of the 
resulting individ frustration and social damage all 
too often becomes so permanently embedded as to affect 
them throughout their lives. 

The author has quite successfully accomplished his 
primary purpose, that of neg a book “with which 
to teach youth about the law.” This reviewer is in full 
agreement with that purpose. Practical law instruction 
ought to be an integral aspect in the education of chil- 
dren. Also, everyone working with children—from curricu- 
lum to the courts—can readily grasp the importance 
and need of providing our children with the basic under- 
standing of our legal systems and how they help to make 
these democracies as great as they now are. Mr. McGrath 
is suggesting an excellent way in which we can assist 
“amateur children” with the difficult process of becoming 
“professional adults.” 


Granite Falls, Minn. GENE D. FLATEN 


Delinquent Youth in an Affluent Society 


Troublemakers—Rebellious Youth in an Afflu- 
ent Society. By T. R. Fyvel. New York: Schocken 
Books, Inc., 1962 (paper ed., 1964). Pp. 347. 
$4.95. 


Mr. Fyvel’s questions, addressed to Britain, might well 
be the same queries regarding the current American scene. 
In fact, his book has relevance to United States readers 
because we can see ourselves in the British Mirror. 

He asks, “Can an affluent society afford not to finance 
essential public services on an adequate scale?” For ex- 
ample, “could a rich country like Britain not afford an 
adequate pay scale for its police force? Could Britain not 
afford the insignificant sums needed to give reasonable 
salaries to such key workers as probation officers, or 
prison and Borstal officers? Could Britain not well afford 
to spend more than 3 percent of the gross national income 
on education or raise the school learning age beyond 15?” 

The author’s detailing of problems in the new affluent 
society reminds the reader of United States experience 
of lower delinquency rates during depressions and war 
times; upped rates in prosperous boom years and peace 
time; and of Professor James’ call for a moral equivalent 
of war to challenge youth in peacetime. 

He proposes state intervention to arrest some of the 
dangerous trends in the affluent society, to shape the 
outlook of the country’s teenagers through conscious en- 
deavor of the community rather than leave it to the 
commercial persuasions of advertising and the “pop” 
industry. These latter went from strength to strength in 
the new society and knew well what the dominant forces 
were. 

The sense of National purpose had waned in the 1950’s 
and had become dimmed by 1960. The 40’s had been a 
time of greatness. “Democracies can grow tired.” The 
sense of any national purpose Me material consump- 
tion receded into the background. But for the ordinary 
man, there was suddenly an accelerating shift toward the 
new life of the affluent society. 

The author presents a verbal collage in three sections. 
The first involves Britain’s new postwar phenomenon of 
the Teddy boy society (and the Teddy girl), which had 
its counterpart in other countries with a similar striking 
rise in juvenile crime in the 1950’s. In Britain, if not 
elsewhere, the disadvantaged working class adolescent was 
a victim of the new culture of the streets, as he faced 
the problem of adjusting to the new affluent society. The 

urgeois middle class world was being replaced by a 
more universal affluence and clothes became one of the 
symbols. Clothes-consciousness advanced among British 
working boys in general and in the peculiar little world 
of Ted society, clothes played their exaggerated special 
role. “Expensive clothes seemed to be regarded as not only 
ming with status but also with defiance and lawlessness.” 

ough only a small number of such youth, neurotically 
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equating aggression with “fun’—no more than a few 
thousand in all of London—their existence posed disturb- 
ing problems. 

In the second section of this “verbal collage” the author 
reviews for his British readers the evolution of confused 
penal thinking from 1800 to 1959. The nineteenth century 
age of brutality—“intensified penal savagery”—produced 
in 10 years, 1842 to 1852, 55 prisons with 11,000 cells 
“deliberately designed as repressive and humiliating in- 
stitutions.” They failed to deter crime just as “hanging” 
had failed previously. Reforms followed. But by 1959 not 
a single new English security prison had been built for 
over a half century. Century-old prisons seemed to have 
a the “claustrophobic atmosphere of Victorian 
gloom. 

The Home Office in 1959 projected a 10-year program 
of building modern prisons, rejecting repressiveness with 
an experiment in the educational answer to crime. Of 
course, the picture was not totally so bleak. The Borstals 
for youth and the approved training schools for young- 
sters up to 17 were at least a half century ahead of the 
current penal reform. But the 1959 white paper proposing 
further reform for both adult and juvenile correctional 
programs also listed as many as 32 official research proj- 
ects showing that “the sixties had become an age of penal 
doubt. So what, indeed, was to be the role of the penal 
system in a changing society?” 

The author concludes, first, that the age system has 
already shifted its stress—away from the ideal of obedi- 
ence to authority toward the ideal of conformity with 
present day society through re-education of young offend- 
ers “so that they, too, can enjoy the gifts of so beneficient 
a society.” 

His second point: Since the penal system has narrow 
limits in patching up or curing the social disorder of 
crime, he would have us look for the causes in the shape 
of the new society which is producing them. 

The third section of this collage looks at youth around 
the world. The advent of the affluent society began when 
techniques of “capitalist mass production” reached such 
a pitch that the wheels of the economy depended upon all 
citizens becoming full-scale consumers. The author marks 
1950 as the starting point “when all Western Europe 
began to advance toward an ‘Americanized’ social life of 
cars, gadgets, and mass media.” 

How can youth be La ganar for life in the affluent 
society? The author would return the father to his au- 
thoritative role in the family. He would keep the country’s 
adolescents, until a much later age, out of the racket of 
the commercial youth market, protect them against the 
mass media and place them under more purposeful educa- 
tional authority, and provide a greater sense of order. 

“We have indeed already entered a new age.” 


Chicago, Ill. Harvey L. LONG 


Class Factors and Delinquency 


Status Forces in Delinquent Boys. By Martin 
Gold, Ph.D. Ann Arbor: The University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1963. Pp. 229. $6.00. 


As a necessary prelude to an effective program to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, Status Forces in Delinquent 
Boys is one of a half dozen studies currently underway, 
or proposed by the Inter-Center Program on Children, 
Youth, and Family Life of the.Institute for Social Re- 
search of the University of Michigan. The program is 
financed by a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health and guided by a Town and Gown Flint Youth 
Study Policy Board. The concern is not with juvenile 
delinquency as occasional law-breaking, but with patterned 
behavior, i.e., repeated fairly serious acts which might be 
called crimes if they were attributed to adults. 

Dr. Gold acknowledges his theoretical links to Suther- 
land and Alfred K. Cohen in investigating the class-linked 
sources of attraction in the community (the recreational 
facilities and the school), and in the family (the prestige 
of the father), as they promote control over adolescent 
boys. Attraction is defined as the positive attitude of a 
boy toward sources of influence, assumed to be the founda- 
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tion of effective control. The major question to which an 
answer is sought is, “Are these controls less strong in 
lower than in upper status boys and does this lain 
the apparent overweighting of lower status boys in delin- 
quency statistics?” 

Flint, Michigan, a medium-size city of 200,000 with an 
effective Juvenile Bureau and an arrray of services, was 
receptive to the Flint Youth Study. It was considered to 
be more representative of the general conditions in the 
United States under which delinquency might develop 
than communities with miserable slums and virulent gang 
ee in which many studies of delinquency have od 
made. 

There were two main sources of information for the 
universe of delinquents and nondelinquents, in both cases 
limited to white boys, over 12 years of age and with 
IQ’s of 79 or over, in areas with high delinquency rates 
for the period 1957-1960. 

The files of the Juvenile Bureau were consulted for: 
(a) the repeated delinquents, boys who had committed 
two fairly serious crimes—robbery, assault or arson; and 
(b) the sometime delinquents, boys who had committed a 
serious crime once within the 3-year period. 

For the nondelinquent, with whom the two groups above 
were to be matched, records were filled out by boys in 
selected classrooms and supplemented by the records 
in the school office for the necessary identifying informa- 
tion—name, address, color, age, and father’s occupation. 

The matching process resulted in 93 pairs of delin- 

uents and nondelinquents. Allowance was made for a 
ifference of 10 — in IQ, 1 year of age and in the 
matching of the father’s occupation of not more than one 
United States census category, i.e., the son of a factory 
operator could be matched with a foreman’s son but not 
with a lawyer’s (see Appendix I). 

There were three interview instruments. Each boy in 
the pair or in the triad was called for in his classroom 
and led to a private interviewing room, told what was 
going to ha - and urged to ask questions about the 
procedure if he wanted to. His father and his mother 
were separately interviewed at home, in each case by an 
interviewer of the same sex. 

To assess the boy’s perception of his chances for success 
on the occupational ladder and his perception of his 
father’s status, after an interval of some weeks the boys 
were assembled in the school auditorium and asked to 
fill out a questionnaire of 20 items, focused on the kinds 
of occupations they would like to engage in and those 
that they would prefer for their fathers. 

Chapter IV, about one-fourth of the text, is a welcome 
illustration of “One Set of Interviews” in which the 
largely precoded responses of the delinquents and non- 
delinquents are compared, as well as the replies of the 
mother and father. 

The general conclusions at which the study arrives are: 
(1) that the forces of attraction to the family are much 
more important than those to the community; (2) there 
seems to be a relation between the social status of the 
family and the power structure within it and the resist- 
ance of impulses to delinquent behavior; (3) these attrac- 
tions seem to be generated by the same process for both 
lower and higher status boys and are, therefore, not 
peculiar to lower status boys. 

Dr. Gold is cautious in stating his findings because in 
his words: (1) “no factor differentiated all delinquents 
from nondelinquents”; (2) “factors which seem to dis- 
criminate may be peripheral rather than central”; (3) 
most important, “the patterns of delinquency producing 
factors which generate delinquent behavior fortunately do 
not occur very often.” 

In consequence, not much hope can be invested in delin- 
quency prevention programs because large scale preven- 
tion of delinquency probably depends on large scale 
changes in the social system which are not likely to occur. 
The most that can be anticipated is that treatment could 
be geared to reclaiming some of the unwanted results 
of the current social system’s natural but undesired 
products. 

This reviewer found the major portion of the test 
difficult to follow in many sections, but particularly in 
its description of the actual steps in the process. She 


objects to the unorthodox form of the tabular presenta- 
tions, e.g., table 28, “Nondelinquent boys are more likely 
to take their personal problems to fathers who reason 
with them or do nothing when they misbehave than to 
fathers who use physical punishment or deprivation: 
mothers’ discipline techniques do not have this effect 
consistently.” What would ordinarily be considered in- 
ferences are used as titles for tables. She also finds the 
charts difficult to follow. She commends, however, the 
author’s frank statement of the limitations of the findings 
of the study and his conclusions that we do not have the 
answers to the initially posed questions, perhaps, in her 
opinion, because the guiding hypothesis is too limited. 
Adelphi University SopHIA M. RoBISON 


The Challenge and the Promise 


Papers in the Behavioral Sciences for Teachers 
in Correctional Work. Prepared by William T. 
Adams. Boulder, Colorado: Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, 1963. Pp. 98. 


Many practitioners hold the view that all education in 
corrections is special education. Others are equally con- 
vinced that education is education regardless of the host 
setting. And there are those who make a good case for 
“correctional education,” pointing out that while it has 
special features it is not to be equated with special educa- 
tion. Each of these views and approaches is interesting, 
significant, and worthy of the attention of all who par- 
ticipate in what this reviewer believes is the most challeng- 
ing and promising of endeavors—the resocialization of 
offenders against society. 

Whatever else it might be, education in corrections is 
no longer considered a panacea as it was only 4 decades 
past. Serious-minded students and practitioners regard 
its applications and possibilities now as a part of the 
multidiscipline process we currently call treatment. 

The search for perspective and role identification as 
revealed in this collected works publication presented dur- 
ing a continuation education seminar for teachers in 
correctional work in Colorado, is evidence that debate over 
methodology has been replaced by dialogue on principle 
and purpose. In fact, the seminar series, jointly spon- 
sored by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education and the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Englewood, Colorado, can well serve as notice that teach- 
ers in correctional work accept and acknowledge the full 
implications of the challenge and responsibility of the 
correctional mandate—to train. 

Content of these papers is broad, interdisciplinary and 
current, represent recent thinking, and are an initial 
contribution in the training of teachers in the correctional 
field. For the most part the papers were given by behav- 
ioral scientists, representing psychiatry, psychology, edu- 
cation, and sociology. 

Two activities led to the Behavioral Sciences Seminar 
series conducted principally at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Englewood, Colorado, and attended by 20 
participants from Lookout Mountain School for Boys, 
Mountview Girls’ School, Colorado State Children’s Home, 
Colorado State Reformatory, Colorado State Penitentiary, 
Fort Logan Annex of Wheatridge Training School for 
the Retarded, Colorado Juvenile Parole Division, two 
students from the University of Colorado, and personnel 
of the host institution. The Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education conducted a survey of research 
and training needs, which was reported as An Interstate 
Approach to Juvenile Delinquency—Research and Train- 
ing. The second activity is the Education Demonstration 
Project at the Colorado Federal Correctional Institution. 
Purpose of this project, commenced in late 1961, is to 
conduct an experiment in education which will alter atti- 
tudes and self-precepts in a way that will eventuate in 
rehabilitation. 

In the course of these presentations many questions 
were raised, issues discussed, and points made which are 
vitally important to the entire correctional field, although 
focus throughout is held upon content for teachers and 
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their tasks. It is apparent from a topical review of the 
contents that this collection of papers is a significant con- 
tribution to a somewhat neglected area—the educational 
preparation of the academic teacher in institutions, de- 
tention homes, and small group facilities serving delin- 
uent children: “A Look at the Education Demonstration 
roject”; “Good-Me, Bad-Me, and the Defense Against 
Tenderness”; “Self-Concept, Defense, and Change’”’; “As- 
sessment Consultation, and Principles of Development”; 
“The Family, Education, and Delinquency”; “Social Class 
and Delinquency”; “Social Systems in Correctional In- 
stitutions: Neurological Aspects—Symptoms and Detec- 
tion”; “The Teacher and the Delinquent”; “Team Teach- 
ing and Programmed Learning for Correctional Institu- 
tions”; “An Analysis of Group Processes Related to De- 
linquent Behavior.” 
he mechanics, planning, and actual production of the 
series were largely in the hands of the Demonstration 
Education Project Staff headed by Dr. Frank Jacobson. 
Printing of the papers was financed by a Public Health 
ag eee grant from the National Institute of Men- 
ea. 


Terminal Island, Calif. J. E. BAKER 


Multidimensional Approach to Study of 
Crime in South Africa 


Crime in South Africa: An Integralist Ap- 

ach. By Louis Franklin Freed. Cape Town, 

ynberg, and Johannesburg: Juta and Company, 
Limited, 1963. Pp. 423. 


The reading of this book is recommended but the reader, 
like this reviewer, may profit more from the information 
given than from the causal explanations advanced. The 
review will first discuss the book in terms of its sub- 
stance and then will present the viewpoint that Dr. 
Freed’s conclusions do not offer sufficient explanations 
of crime in South Africa. 4 

The author, Louis Franklin Freed, is lecturer in the 
Department of Psychia and lecturer on social medi- 
cine at The University the Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, Republic of South Africa. The University has a 
faculty of breadth and distinction. The book was originally 
a thesis for the de of D.Phil. in the Faculty of Social 
Sciences of the University of the Orange Free State, 
Bloemfontein. It aspires to “an integralist approach’ 
which will “deepen understanding of crime in all its fa- 
cets” and will make “a contribution to public well-being 
in the Republic of South Africa.” Its data derive mainly 
from case studies and interviews of criminals, from co- 
operative responses by various political and law-enforce- 
ment officials and qualified academicians, from records and 

ments, and from visits to criminogenic areas. 

The organization of the book includes (1) the problem 
and the methodology used in studying it, (2) the causes 
of crime, and 3) actual and recommended activities 
to control crime. The conception of poor J presented 
requires the identification of dominant variables. Persons 
are seen as minds and bodies interacting with a “multi- 
dimensional environment.” The criminal, identified not so 
much legally as in terms of integralist theory, is “a frus- 
trated person emerging in society as a product of disor- 
ganizing forces variously arising from his psycho-somatic 
personality or his multiform social environment, and 
conducing finally to a form of maladjustive behavior 
which threatens the safety, the security, and the happiness 
of other persons in the community.” : : 

Case material concerning Europeans (i.e., White South 
Africans) is obtained from the author’s private medical 
practice, attorneys and advocates, social welfare organiza- 
tions, Johannesburg courts and jails and a Pretoria prison, 
relatives of detainees, and mental hospitals. Case material 
concerning non-Europeans (i.e., Africans, Asiatics, and 
Coloureds) is said to be “inevitably inaccessible,” which 
Presumably means Dr. Freed was unable to talk with 
these offenders. He obtained data on non-Europeans from 
charge-sheets and from Bantu teachers, students, busi- 
hessmen, and newspapers. The author presents lengthy 
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descriptions of the social and cultural background of 
crime in the cities of Johannesburg, Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Durban, and Port Elizabeth. 

Although the book was published in 1963, most of the 
laws whose violations were discussed seem to have been 
passed by 1946. However, statistical data are given for 
violations that occurred as early as 1912 and as late as 
1955. Various causes of crime are discussed and evaluated 
by the author: biological heredity (found to be not im- 
portant), somatotype (certain P gers types seem more 

rone to criminal conduct and recidivism but sufficient 

ata are not available), race (a probable determinant as 
non-Europeans have a higher rate of crime), sex (males 
offend more frequently), age (particularly the age up 
of 20 to 25 years), and several causes, all of which are 
important: malnutrition, some morbidity factors and 
types of mental disorders, alcoholism, narcotism, low 
educational status, status of being unmarried, residence 
in an area of high-population density, frequent moving 
about, urbanism (involving dislocations derived from re- 
cent industrialization and recent migrations to cities), 
occupational status and mobility, and low economic status. 

Family environment, poor housing conditions, low in- 
come, and insufficient education are thought to be very 
important in producing an environment from which es- 
cape is compulsively necessary. To this reviewer, the logic 
of Dr. Freed’s multidimensional approach would require 
an examination at length of at least three other im- 
portant factors, namely (1) the fact that South Africa 
is not a homogeneous culture and that the various racial 
groups are each composed of more than one ethnic group, 
each with its own cultural values, (2) that insofar as 
there are widely shared values concerning material and 
nonmaterial goals, these are not equally obtainable by 
all the subcultures, and (3) the attitudes and practices 
of the State toward non-Europeans result in criminal 
reactions. 

Although Dr. Freed mentions in passing that the “rela- 
tively high incidence of (nonserious) crime among the na- 
tive population is largely attributable to crimes relating 
to native supervision and control regulations,” he makes 
no such statement in connection with serious crime and 
he does not explore the point in connection with either 
type of crime. The law in South Africa originally re- 
flected both English and Afrikaner values but increasingly 
since 1948 has reflected the values of persons of Afrikaans 
(Boer) origin. The law thus embodies values that are of- 
ten not meaningful to or understood by the non-Europeans 
and certainly not acceptable to many of them. Even before 
1948, the problem of race relations and inequalities of 
opportunity made it more difficult for non-Europeans to - 
obtain the more desirable jobs, get a good education, ac- 
quire pasotion, or move about freely. Since 1948 these 
inequalities have been legally extended in scope, but for 
a long time a majority of the population in South Africa 
has lacked the knowledge and the opportunity which would 
enable them to share equitably in producing or consuming 
the good things of life. 

Dr. Freed’s own “integralist approach would require 
that he examine apartheid as a probable cause of crime. 
Perhaps he wondered if social and political pressures 
that would affect his future usefulness might ensue if 
he pursued the lines of inquiry the reviewer sees as 
crucial. However, the book indicates that the future is 
“full of promise” because of expected legislation to 
ameliorate “the socio-economic condition of the various 
races of the Republic.” The reader of Dr. Freed’s book 
would be left with an unduly optimistic outlook. One 
cannot quarrel with the fact that the economic condition 
of Africans in the country is comparatively high when 
one considers Sub-Saharan Africa as a whole, but Freed 
does not make this point. Relative to the economic posi- 
tion of the other ethnic groups in South Africa, the Afri- 
cans are doing least well and recent economic trends, such 
as separate Bantustans, do not reassure this reviewer 
about future prosperity. Socially and culturally, the rela- 
tive position of the African in South Africa seems to this 
reviewer to be becoming increasingly restricted. The Afri- 
cans living outside the Bantustans, and huge numbers will 
continue to do so, will likely be increasingly affected by 
discriminatory laws. Those living in Bantustans are likely 
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to find their longterm living conditions inferior to that 
of Europeans. Offenses against the State could be ex- 
to increase if my analysis is correct. 

The reviewer does not doubt that crime in South Africa 
often represents “maladjustive behavior.” However, he 
does think much crime there resents the acts of sound 
and organized personalities dealing with a difficult situa- 
tion in the only way open to them. A multidimensional ap- 

roach would have been better demonstrated if Dr. Freed 

d included a consideration of the role of race relations 
in the development of rebellious personalities, some of 
whom are disorgani and some of whom are well or- 
ganized but are in —- to official values. The reader 
can profit from Dr. Freed’s book, but he should counter- 
balance the presentation with other readings. I suggest one 
might begin with Blame Me on History, 7 Bloke Mondi- 
sane (Thames and Hudson, London, 1963). Here is an 
autobiographical account of the despair an African feels 
because of the official and unofficial actions of whites 
toward him and others of his race. Here, despite the fact 
that Mondisane himself did not ever go to trial, one sees 
the tragic inevitability of opposition to and violation of 
the law by South African citizens not in agreement with 
the apartheid policies and practices of the government. 


American University HARVEY C. Moore 


Reports Received 


A Report on Chicago Crime for 1963 (Annual Report). 
Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 1964. Pp. 100. This report provides a com- 
prehensive picture of crime in Chicago during 1963 as 
well as an appraisal of the various official agencies charged 
with the responsibility of coping with the control of crime. 
The report also includes data relating to the racketeering 
and gangster elements in many parts of the country. 


A Time Study of Wisconsin Probation and Parole A- 
gents. Division of Corrections, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Madison, Wis., March 1964. Pp. 26. Under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur P. Miles of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Social Work, this report is the 
second of a series of studies examining the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the State’s correctional program. The pur- 
pose of this project was to outline the broad aspects of 
a probation and parole agents do during their working 

ours. 

Basic Course in the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of the Offender. Institute of Criminology, The Heb- 
rew University, Jerusalem, Israel, 1963. Pp. 14. The course 
outlined in this report is scheduled to begin in May 1965 
and continue through July 1965. The course is open to 
English speaking students from countries and 
is an outgrowth of a similar course held in Jerusalem in 
September 1962 under the auspices of the State of Israel 
and the International Society of Criminology and the He- 
brew University. 

Career Opportunities in Correctional Work. New York 
State Department of Corrections, State Office Building, 
Albany, N. Y., 1964. Pp. 24. Intended as a recruitment 
device, this pamphlet describes the correctional program 
and lists the various positions in the department, salaries, 
promotion opportunities, and entrance requirements. 

Crime in California (Annual Report). Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 
1963. Pp. 211. The California crime rate for 1963 was 
6.7 percent above the 1962 rate. Similar increases in the 
number of serious crimes for each 100,000 of the total 
—— are also recorded for all major areas of the 

tate. The report also includes data on police dispositions, 


felony complaints dismissed, superior court prosecutions, 
adult corrections, and jail and camp populations. 

Group Treatment in Family Service Agencies. Family 
Service Association of America, 44 East 23 Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1964. Pp. 55. This pamphlet was prepared 
to provide member agencies with information and guidance 
on group treatment methods for their clients as part of 


direct service programs. Topics presented in this report 
include the purpose of group treatment in a family a- 
gency, relation between group treatment and casework, 
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techniques of group treatment, activity group treatment 
for latency-age children, training and supervision, re- 
cording pr ures, and integration of group treatment 
in the agency’s program as well as a bibliography for 
additional reading. 
Interstate Traffic in Mail Order Firearms. Committee 
on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
te Juvenile Delinquency, Report No. 1340, August 7, 
964. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
Pp. 30. This sagees outlines a 3-year investigation into the 
interstate traffic in mail order firearms as it relates to 
juvenile and young adult crimi 
medial legislation. 


Mental Health Pocket Books and Paper Backs. Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Mental Health 
Division, Ottawa, Canada, September-October 1964. Pp. 
27. This listing of inexpensive mental health publications 
was prepared by Professor B. Schlesinger of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Social Work. It contains a se- 
lected listing of 750 titles and was compiled for pro- 
fessionals and students in the mental health field as a 
useful reference list for inservice training. 


Parole Board Survey. pepeetanent of Correction, Divi- 
sion of Parole, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis 
25, Ind., June 1960. Pp. 14. This report presents the results 
of a survey of the current composition of parole boards 
in each of the states. Salaries, minimum requirements, 
and methods of appointment are described. States having 
full-time and part-time boards are listed. 


“Part Time Prisoner.” The Prison Journal, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., Spring 1964. Pp. 48. 
This semiannual issue of the Journal published by the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society is devo entirely to de- 
scriptions of work-release programs in this country and 
in several European countries including Norway, France, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Work release permits a person to 
work at a job in the community and serve his prison 
sentence — nonworking hours. In the United States, 
development of workrelease stems mainly from the origi- 
nal pattern of Wisconsin’s 1913 Huber law. 


Program Participation. U. S. Bureau of Prisons, De- 
as of Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 19638. Pp. 31. 

his report summarizes a research project conducted by 
Dr. Antanas Suziedelis in several federal institutions de- 
signed to develop a scale for the measurement of pro- 
gram participation by inmates and efforts to relate pro- 
gram participation to institutional adjustment and success 
on parole. 

The Administration of Criminal Justice in Massachu- 
setts. Department of Correction, 120 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass., January 1964. Pp. 112. The purpose of this 
publication is to make available to all Department of Cor- 
rection employees and other interested groups a concise 
but comprehensive descriptive statement of the laws, in- 
stitutions, and procedures basic to the administration of 
criminal justice in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Impact of Institutionalization on Offenders in a 
Youth Correctional Institution. Institute for Criminologi- 
cal Research, District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections, Washington, D. C. This study was conducted in 
the Youth Correctional Center which is within the ad- 
ministrative structure of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections and intended to measure the impact 
of this type of institution on youthful offenders. The re- 
sults suggest that inmates have a relatively low identifi- 
cation with professional treatment personnel and a high 
positive identification with correctional officers; that tra- 
ditional professional treatment programs are too formalis- 
tic and distant from the majo .d of inmates; and gener- 
ally a lack of motivation towards self-improvement. 

The Organization of the Prison Medical Service. British 
Information Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., 1964. Pp. 15. This is the = of a working com- 
mittee appointed by the Home Office in 1962 to_review 
the functions and organizations of the Prison Medic 
Service and its relations with the National Health Service 
and to recommend ways in which the resources of the 
general medical and psychiatric services could best be 


to insure the full development of medical services in 


and recommends re- 
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establishments operated by the Prison Department. The 
report discusses recruitment difficulties, the need for 
specialization, development of forensic psychiatry. 

The Practitioner in Corrections. California Probation, 
Parole and Correctional Association, Revised February 
1964. Pp. 27. This pamphlet includes a description of the 
field of corrections, a profile of the practitioner, standards 
of performance, and a suggested curriculum for academi- 
cians and students. It was prepared by the Professional 
Development Committee of the Association. 

The War Against Crime in England and Wales 1959- 
1964. British Information Services, 845 Third Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., April 1964. Pp. 20. This report is 
intended as a reexamination of changes since the publica- 
tion of the government white paper entitled “Penal Prac- 
tice in a Changing Society” published in 1959 which was 
a general analysis and review of the postwar situation. 
Among the areas surveyed are changes in crime rates, 
developments in crime prevention and law enforcement, 
community cooperation, criminal law, probation, prisons, 
and aftercare. A list of Home Office research projects is 
included. 

Correction in the Community: Alternatives to Incarcera- 
tion. California Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, 
Board of Corrections. Monograph No. 4, June 1964. Docu- 
ments Section, P. O. Box 1612, Sacramento, Calif. Pp. 64. 
$1.00. The papers included in this monograph represent 
recent efforts in the State of California to develop com- 
munity-based programs to prevent delinquency and control 
and to treat offenders in the community. 

The Howard Journal. Volume XI, No. 3. The Howard 
League for Penal Reform, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1, England, 1964. Pp. 91. $1.50. The Journal, a re- 
view of modern methods for the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, is published annually by the 
Howard League for Penal Reform in London. Articles 
presented in the 1964 issue are entitled “Prison Organisa- 
tion,” “Young Prisoners and the Criminal Justice Act, 
1961,” “The Citizen and After-Care,” “Prisoners and 
After-Care,” “Morality and the Criminal Law,” “Criminal 
— and “Social Services in the Penal System of 

srael. 
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Books Received 


Children and Young Persons (Scotland). Report by the 
Committee Appointed by the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. April 1964. New York: British Information Services. 
Pp. 122. $1.40. 

Crime and Race: Conceptions and Misconceptions. By 
Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: Institute of Human Re- 
lations Press of The American Jewish Committee, 1964. 
Pp. 71. 50 cents. 

Delinquent Conduct and Broken Homes. B 
Sterne. New Haven, Connecticut: College 
Press Services, Inc., 1964. Pp. 144. $4.00. 

The Effectiveness of a Prison & Parole System. By 
Daniel Glaser. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, © 
Inc., 1964. Pp. 596. $10.00. 

The Innocents. By Edward D. Radin. New York: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1964. Pp. 256. $4.50. 

The Measurement of Delinquency. By Thorsten Sellin 
and Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1964. Pp. 423. $8.95. 

My Shadow Ran Fast. By Bill Sands. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. Pp. 212. $4.95. 

Parents Not Guilty! of Their Children’s Neuroses. By 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1964. Pp. 283. $6.95. 

Pedophilia and Exhibitionism. By J. W. Mohr, R. E. 
Turner, and M. B. Jerry. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1964. Pp. 204. $8.75. 

The Press and Its Problems. By Curtis D. MacDougall. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company Publishers, 1964. 
Pp. 532. $7.95. 

Street-Corner Research: An Experimental Approach to 
the Juvenile Delinquent. By Ralph Schwitzgebel. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 163. $3.95. 

Ventures in Criminology: Selected Recent Papers. By 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. 373. 

What Should Parents Expect From Children? By Jules 
Archer and Dixie Leppert Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 857. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 20. 25 cents. 


Richard S. 
University 


News From the Field 


Two Canadians Receive Awards From 
American Society of Criminology 


Two Canadians received the 1964 annual awards of the 
American Society of Criminology at a luncheon of the 
Society, December 29, at Montreal. 

The Edwin Sutherland award was presented to the 
Honorable James Chalmers McRuer, former chief justice 
for Ontario. He was cited for his distinguished contribu- 
tions to the administration of criminal justice. 

The August Vollmer award was presented to J. Adrien 
Robert, director of the Montreal Metropolitan Police for 
his long-time support of police training curricula at the 
university level and his outstanding contributions to 
Police administration science. 

Joint sessions of the American Society of Criminology 
and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science were held at Montreal December 28 to 30. 

_ Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University 
8 president of the American Society of Criminology. 


Donal E. J. MacNamara is chairman of the awards 
committee. 


NCCD Establishes 
Roscoe Pound Award 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
established the Roscoe Pound Award to be given annually 
(beginning in 1965) in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment and distinguished contributions to the prevention, 
control, and treatment of crime and delinquency. 

Formerly dean of the Harvard Law School, Dr. Pound 
was a world renowned legal authority and was referred 
to by a generation of lawyers as the “grand old man of 
law.” It was he who acclaimed the juvenile court as the 
“greatest advance in judicial history since the Magna 
Charta.” He is credited with the movement toward indi- 
vidualized justice. 

The period covered in the first award (1965) may date 
back several years. Thereafter, the award will be given 
for achievement within the previous year. 

Nominations must fall within one of four areas: (1) 
administration and practice; (2) leadership and partici- 
pation of citizens; (3) education, literature, and research; 
and (4) news media and communications. 
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46 Federal Judges Attend Albert Wahl Elected 
Institute on Sentencing President of FPOA 


Forty-six federal judges participated in the Institute 
on Sentencing held at the Vandenberg Air Force Base 
and the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, October 19 to 22. 

The Institute was sponsored by the Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Administration of the Probation Sys- 
tem and was chaired by Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of 
the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

Among the workshop topics discussed were basic 
sentencing philosophies; mental health and criminal be- 
havior; treatment of the mentally ill; recognizing and 
determining mental competency to stand trial; content, 
value, and use of presentence reports; and changing con- 
cepts of pears and parole supervision. There was also 
a workshop session and discussion of actual cases in- 
volving mental illness, sex deviation, mental retardation, 
and alcoholism. 

On the second day of the Institute the judges toured 
the correctional institution at Lompoc and had lunch with 
——— inmates, two judges and two inmates to each 

e. 

At the institution there was a demonstration of ob- 
servation and study p ures as conducted at the insti- 
tution and also as conducted at the Bureau of Prisons 
central office at Washington. 

A demonstration of a judges’ sentencing council, as 
used in several district courts, was presented. Actual 
cases were used. 

The 46 judges were divided into four workshop sessions 
to consider what sentence to impose on four offenders. 
The information used for pronouncing sentence was based 
on actual cases. 

On the concluding day a parole hearing was held for an 
inmate of Lompoc who volunteered to have his hearing 
before the assembled judges. 

Others participating in the institute included two cir- 
cuit judges, five representatives from the Administrative 
Office, eight from the Bureau of Prisons, four from the 
Department of Justice, two from the Board of Parole, 
five chief probation officers, and five psychiatrists. 

The sentencing institute was the third authorized by 
the Judicial Conference since 1958 when the Congress 
passed a law authorizing institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing to study, discuss, and formulate the objectives, 
policies, standards, and criteria for sentencing those con- 
victed of offenses in the courts of the Uni States. In 
addition, one or more sentencing institutes have been held 
in each of the 11 circuits. 


New Educational Program To 
Begin at Marion Penitentiary 


A new experimental educational program scheduled to 
begin at the United States Penitentiary at Marion, IIl., 
has been announced by Myrl E. Alexander, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Aimed at redirecting defiant 
youths, the project is a joint effort of the Bureau of 
Prisons and the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Southern Illinois. 

“T do not look upon this as a single-shot experimental 

program but as the prototype for what we will eventually 
develop in all our institutions,” Alexander stated. “We 
are going to be putting more and more emphasis on cor- 
rectional programs for young people,” he added. “After all, 
one-half of the federal prison population consists of young 
offenders—the same school dropouts, delinquents and de- 
prived young people that the President’s war on poverty 
is concerned with.” 
' Alexander will also seek legislative authority from 
Congress next year to begin a federal work-release sys- 
tem. Such a system permits prisoners to hold jobs in 
town during the day, but they return to the prison at 
night. “We are not talking about releasing hardened gang- 
sters, but persons who have demonstrated that they can 
improve,” the prison director said. 


Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California, 
has been elected president of the Federal Probation Offi- 
cers Association. 

ohn C. Carbo, Jr., supervising probation officer at At- 
lanta, Georgia, was reelected executive vice president, and 
Charles T. Hosner, chief probation officer at Detroit, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

A graduate of the University of California in 1930 
Wahl entered the federal probation service in 1938 and 
was appointed chief of the San Francisco office in 1949. 

Carbo is a graduate of Louisiana College (1939) and 
was appointed a probation officer in 1947. Hosner received 
his degree from the University of Michigan and entered 
the federal probation service in 1937. He was named chief 
of the Detroit office in 1962. 


Dr. John M. Wilson To Leave 
As General Secretary of ACA 


Dr. John M. Wilson, general secretary of the American 
Correctional Association for the past 2 years, has an- 
nounced he will not reapply for the position. Having re- 
cently received his doctor of philosophy degree from the 
University of Maryland, Dr. Wilson will enter the aca- 
demic field. His present contract expires in February. 

In making known his decision, Dr. Wilson said: “The 
American Correctional Association continues as an out- 
standing organization in corrections, with an even greater 
potential. I will continue to work as an individual member 


for the good of the Association and for realistic progress 


in our profession.” 

Commenting on Dr. Wilson’s leaving, Donald Clemmer, 
resident of the ACA, said: “We owe Dr. Wilson a goad 
eal of thanks for his able work in a frequently difficult 

occupational environment. At the appropriate time we 
will speak out in appreciation of his services.” 

The Executive Committee of the ACA is now recruit- 
ing candidates for the position. Ayplications should be 
addressed to Donald Clemmer, Director of the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections, 300 Indiana 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20001. 


House of Commons Votes To 
End Death Penalty in Britain 


Britain’s House of Commons on December 21 voted 355 
to 170 to end the death penalty for murder. 

It was a “free vote” with members voting according to 
their conscience rather than party discipline, according to 
George Sherman, European correspondent for the Wash- 
ington Star. No member of the ruling Labor party, he 
said, is known to have been opposed and they were sup- 
ported by about 60 members of the opposition Conserva- 
tive party, including Henry Brooke, home secretary in the 
previous government and former opponent of abolition. 

According to Sherman, Brooke openly admitted that 
his 27 months as the overlord of the British penal system 
nak, qanannen him that hanging is not a “unique deter- 
ren 

The vote, Sherman said, was a personal triumph for 
Labor’s Sydney Silverman who introduced the bill and 
has been fighting for abolition for 16 years. He spoke for 
75 minutes the day of the vote on the need to end the 
“last remnants of this grotesque barbarity.” 

The final test will come in the House of Lords where 
abolition has been opposed in the past, Sherman concluded. 
Great doubt exists, he asserted, whether the Lords will 
again block the bill since it has the full backing of the 
government. 

The current “Murder (Abolition of Death Penalty) 
Bill,” it is reported, would not altogether outlaw execution 
by the state. Provision remains for capital punishment 
under certain parts of military law—for treason, mutiny, 
and similar acts. . 


Third Circuit Holds 
Institute for 32 Federal Judges 


The United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., was 
host to 32 federal judges at an Institute on Sentencing 
conducted November 11 to 13 by the Third Circuit of the 
United States Courts. The Institute was opened by Chief 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., of the Third Circuit. = 

A feature of the Institute was a workshop which pre- 
sented and discussed actual cases involving problems of 
commitment, including the income tax violator, antitrust 
violator, embezzler, forger, bank robber, and special 
problems relating to the female offender and the recidivist. 
A workshop was also held to discuss actual cases involving 
mental illness, sex deviation, mental retardation, and 
alcoholism. 

The classification committee at the Lewisburg peniten- 
tiary gave a demonstration of observation and study pro- 
cedures in arriving at a recommendation for sentencing. 
Members of the Bureau of Prisons staff demonstrated 
how the recommendations of the institution are studied at 
the central office. Actual cases were used. 

Parole Board policies and procedures were discussed by 
a member of the U. S. Board of Parole. An actual parole 
hearing was conducted in the presence of the judges. The 
Lewisburg inmate volunteered for the open hearing. 

Mental health and criminal behavior were discussed by 
a panel of three, including two psychiatrists. 

On the second day of the Institute the judges toured the 
penitentiary and had lunch with selected inmates, one in- 
mate guest for each judge. 

Judge Francis L. Van Dusen of Philadelphia, a member 
of the United States Judicial Conference Subcommittee on 
Sentencing Institutes, was in charge of the Institute pro- 
gram and arrangements. 


Dr. Willian Nardini Appointed 
Delaware Corrections Commissioner 


William Nardini, Ph.D., superintendent of the District 
of Columbia’s Reformatory for Women at Occoquan, Va., 
has been named Commissioner of Corrections for the 
State of Delaware. He will begin his new duties 
February 1. 

Dr. Nardini received his doctor of philosophy degree 
in sociology from the State University of Iowa in 1958 
and was associate warden in charge of treatment at the 
Iowa State Penitentiary from 1960 until 1963 when he 
came to the District of Columbia Department of Correc- 
tions as research sociologist. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the reformatory in September 1964. 

Dr. Nardini was one of 41 applicants for the position. 
The newly formed Department of Corrections, including 
probation, parole, and institutions, will have its head- 
quarters initially at Wilmington and later at Dover. 


Canada’s Chief Justices Meet To 
Consider Criminal Justice Procedures 


The chief justices of the 10 provinces of Canada met 
at the University of Toronto’s Centre of Criminology, 
November 16 to 18, to consider procedures for the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in Canada. The conference 
was called in response to a recommendation unanimously 
approved by the National Conference of Judges on Sen- 
tencing which was convened by the Centre of Criminology 
last May. 

Both the courts of appeal and the supreme (or high) 
courts were represented at the Conference. Also in attend- 
ance were the Deputy Minister of Justice, E. A. Driedger 
Q.C., and the director of the Centre, Professor J. Ll. J. 


Edwards. 
Subjects discussed ranged from the conduct of pre- 


iminary hearings to trials and appeals and also special 
Sentencing considerations. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Oregon Abolishes 
The Death Penalty 


By a majority of 60 percent, the Pi ope of Oregon, on 
November 3, voted to abolish the death penalty for all 
crimes in the State. All but three of Oregon’s 36 counties 
gave a majority vote for repeal. A similar attempt to 
abolish the death penalty was narrowly defeated in 1958. 

The Oregon campaign was marked by the absence of 
any organized opposition and. by almost complete support 
among the State’s newspapers and leaders in government 
at the federal, state, and local levels, according to Pro- 
fessor Hugo Adam Bedau of Reed College and editor of 
the 584-page anthology, The Death Penalty in America, 
published in 1964. 

A vigorous campaign, Dr. Bedau said, was conducted 
for several months under the direction of the Oregon 
Council To Abolish the Death Penalty under the chair- 
manship of Arch M. Diack, M.D., of Portland. The Council 
is an affiliate of the American League To Abolish Capital 
Punishment. 

The success of the repeal, Dr. Bedau added, was due 
largely to skillful management of the campaign in the 
Williamette Valley (Eugene, Salem, Portland). One of 
the most effective educational and publicity efforts, he 
said, was a 2-day National Conference on Capital Punish- 
ment cosponsored by six Portland area colleges and held 
at Lewis and Clark College in October. 

Among the especially active cooperating agencies in 
support of abolition, said Dr. Bedau, were the State 
affiliate of the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Portland and Oregon Councils of Churches. 

Early in 1963 standby legislation had been enacted, 
pending repeal of the death penalty, to authorize several 
changes from the present law, Dr.. Bedau stated. They 
included removal of the punishment for first degree 
murder from the constitution and placing it in the stat- 
utes; life imprisonment for treason and first degree 
murder, with parole eligibility after a minimum of 10 
years in prison; no termination of parole for those re- 
leased after conviction of first degree murder; and a 
maximum of 25 years’ imprisonment for conviction of 
second degree murder. 

In Oregon the death penalty for first degree murder 
was a part of the state constitution. Accordingly, a con- 
stitutional revision was necessary in order to change the 
punishment for murder. 

Oregon is the second state to abolish the death penalty 
twice, having abolished it once before during 1915 to 1920. 


Austin H. MacCormick 
Receives CSF Award 

The Correctional Service Federation, an organization of 
prisoners aid agencies in the United States with 


headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., er the following 
citation in September to Austin H. MacCormick, execu- 
tive director of The Osborne Association, New York City: 

“For his lifetime of enlightened labor for the protec- 
tion and rehabilitation of offenders, 

“For his quiet but effective leadership in correctional 
progress, 

“For his outstanding stance as exemplar and exponent 
of humane, intelligent and constructive treatment of con- 
victed adult offenders and erring children, 

“For enlightening his fellows in classrooms, institutions 
and positions of authority, on the rostrum and through 
mass media, about needs for improved correctional meth- 
ods and programs, 

“For demonstrating, through the widely known and 
highly regarded Osborne Association, the great contribu- 
tion that can be made to social and correctional advance 
by independent, voluntary agencies specializing in this 
field; also the continuing need for them, despite increas- 
ing governmental activities and expenditures, 

“For his generous counsel and assistance to such volun- 
tary agencies, individually and as a group, 

“This citation and award is presented this first day of 
September, 1964.” 


South Carolina Receives $216,000 Vocational 
Rehabilitation Grant for Probationers and Parolees 


Federal and state probationers and parolees in South 
Carolina will be among the benefactors of a 3-year pro- 
gram of vocational assistance made possible by a $216,000 
vocational rehabilitation grant from the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration in Washington, D. C. The 
first of its kind, the pilot pro will be under the direc- 
tion of Dill D. Beckman, di r of South Carolina’s 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

The project was first ~— last April when federal 

robation officers from the Southeastern states, Glenn C. 

etty, assistant chief of probation in the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and James V. Bennett, 
then Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, met with 
vocational rehabilitation officials, including Commissioner 
Mary Switzer of the Federal Government’s Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. . 

Governor Donald S. Russell referred to the grant as a 
“signal honor” for South Carolina. The selection of his 
State for a national pilot study, he said, “is a tribute to 
the organizations we have in this State dealing with the 
special problems and needs of probationers and parolees.” 

The pilot program will provide specialized personnel to 
work with offenders and will render such services as 
vocational evaluation, physical restoration, artificial 
appliances, vocational yee rovisions of tools of a 
trade, counseling with the offender and his family, and 
job placement. 

Lloyd Hendricks, chief probation officer at Columbia. 
Willian C. Nau, chief probation officer at Greenville, an 
J. LeRoy Graham, chief probation officer at Florence, 
are the federal probation officers in South Carolina who 
papas in the planning and development of the 
project. 

he project will be centered in the Greater Columbia, 

C., area which consists largely of Richland and Lexing- 

ton counties. 


University of California Receives 
$275,000 To Study Probation Supervision 


The School of Criminology of the University of Cali- 
fornia is the recipient of a $275,000 grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health to determine what 
types of probationers are likely to yaapens favorably to 
special types of supervision. The research will be conducted 
in collaboration with the United States probation office 
for the Northern District of California. 

Known as “The San Francisco Project,” the study went 
into operation September 1. Persons placed on probation by 
the United States District Court in San Francisco will 
organized into caseloads receiving one of four types of su- 
pervision: “minimum,” “intensive,” “ideal,” and “normal.” 

The Project is ae (1) to develop discriminating 
criteria for the classification of offenders into categories 
and to obtain logical data on those offenders for 
further special study; (2) to examine the effects of 
varied sizes, intensities, and types of supervision upon 
federal probationers and collaterally, to determine what 
types of probationers are likely to respond favorably to 
special types of probation supervision; and (3) to eee 
and make available to both judges and probation personn 
an actuarial table for federa nner gaa as to their 
potential for successful future adjustment. 

Director of the Project is Joseph D. Lohman, dean of 
the School of Crimino ogy. Albert Wahl, chief probation 
officer for the Northern District of California, is respon- 
sible for the administration of the probation service phase 
of the project. Robert M. Carter, associate research 
specialist in the School of Criminology, will conduct the 
research. Carter was a federal probation officer at San 
Francisco for 6 years. 

Two years ago the University of Chicago’s School of 
Social Service Administration, in collaboration with the 
federal probation office at Chicago, began a study of case- 
work practices in probation. The 5-year project is 
financed by a $374, grant from NIMH. 
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National Conference on Social Welfare 
To Hold 92nd Annual Forum, May 23 to 28 


“Social Change Through Social Welfare and the Law” 
will be the theme of the 92nd Annual Forum of the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare, to be held at Atlan- 
tic City. N. J., May 28 to 28. 

Sol Morton Isaac, president of the NCSW and proni- 
nent Columbus, Ohio, attorney, will open the conference 
Sunday evening, May 23, with the presidential address on 
the topic, “Law and Social Welfare—Collaborators for 
Social Change.” 

Commenting on the theme of the 1964 forum, President 
Isaac said: 

“Social change, essential to human pro » is the re- 
sult of many contributing forces—social welfare, law, 
education, religion, the social sciences, medicine, and re- 
search of varying kinds.” 

“Among these forces,” Isaac stated, “the significance 
of one emer in special need of recognition today—the 
rule of law. Law provides the fundamental architecture of 
our society. It synthesizes ideas and attitudes and estab- 
lishes the framework within which social policies are im- 
plemented and directed.” 

“In the past year,” Isaac continued, “We have seen 
this process result in major legislation directed toward 
alleviating two of our most pressing social problems— 
civil rights and poverty.” 

“In emphasizing social change at this Annual Forum,” 
Isaac added, “we are continuing to stress a subject which 
is currently receiving major attention by the field of so- 
cial welfare and the social work profession. Changes in 
law—those which have occurred, are occurring, and are 
being debated—will affect all efforts toward social prog- 
ress. It seems fitting, therefore, to explore how social 
welfare and the law can and do produce social progress. 
This is the challenge of the Annual Forum theme.” 

Two of the general sessions of the Forum, according to 
Joe R. Hoffer, NCSW executive director, will deal with 
the following subjects touching on social welfare and the 
law: “Civil Rights—Unfinished Business”; and “Social 
Change Through the Judicial Process.” 

Reservations for the Forum may be made through the 
“Ta Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 

Additional information about the Forum may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters office of the National Con- 
ag = Social Welfare, 22 W. Gay Street, Columbus, 


Raymond G. McCarthy, Recognized 
Authority on Alcohol Studies, Dies 


It was after the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
went to press that word was received of the death on 
June 25 of Raymond G. McCarthy, professor of education 
at the Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers University. He 
had been associated with the Center (formerly located 
at Yale University) since 1943 when he was a student 
od ne first session of the Summer School of Alcohol 

udies. 

Professor McCarthy held degrees in education and s0- 
cial work and prior to 1943 had been a teacher and su- 
perintendent in the public schools in Kingston, Massachu- 
setts. In 1944 he became the first staff member (and later 
executive director) of the Yale Plan Clinics and during 
the next 2 years devoted his major energies to therapy 
and clinical administration. 

In constant demand for speaking engagements, cor- 
ference leadership, consultation, and committee work, 
Professor McCarthy was perhaps best known as a lecturer 
and seminar leader at the Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. In 1955 he became associate director of the 
School and in 1962, its director. The following year he 
planned and carried through the major revision of form 
and function for the 1964 session by which the School 
was transformed into a graduate instruction and training 
program. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Surrenders Self to Probation Officer 
With Two Hostages at Gun Point 


A probationer of the federal probation office at Seattle, 
Washington, referred to himself as “psycho” when holdin; 
two hostages at gunpoint in the of deputies 
the King County Sheriff’s Office. He refused to give him- 
self up until he could talk with his probation officer, J. 
Eldon Mincks, chief at the Seattle tse. 

It all happened this way. 

Shortly after midnight, on a Sunday last October—a 
year after he had been placed on probation and apparently 
was making a satisfactory adjustment—the probationer 
drove to Seattle with a .25 caliber automatic and shells 
in his possession. He intended to contact a young lady 
he had met at the Seattle World’s Fair. 

He forced entry to the home. He did not find her, but 
a husband and wife, instead. At gun point he forced the 
wife to tie up her husband and then ordered her to drive 
him to another section of the city where the University 
girl was said to be visiting her parents. He took her as 
. second hostage. He ordered the married girl to drive 

e car. 

On their way to Tacoma they were stopped for speeding. 
When the probationer was asked to get out of the car 
he threatened to shoot the deputy sheriff. The girl driving 
the car managed to escape and ran to the safety of the 
deputy’s vehicle. The probationer ordered the remaining 
hostage to start driving. The deputy shot out both rear 
tires, bringing the car to a halt. 

The deputies radioed for assistance. Cars from local 
police, the sheriff’s office, and the State patrol responded. 
A lieutenant of the King County Sheriff’s Office asked 
over the loud speaker whether he might not take the place 
of the girl as a hostage. The probationer replied: “No 
I’m psycho and I don’t know what I am going to do. I 
don’t want to hurt anybody if I don’t have to.” 

He asked that his probation officer be contacted and 
said he wanted to talk only with him. Chief Probation 
Officer Mincks was reached and spoke with the proba- 
tioner by radio. The probationer agreed to allow a deputy 
sheriff to drive him and his other hostage to the King 
County Court House in Seattle. 

Mincks met the probationer and his two hostages at 
the Court House. The probationer ordered him at gun 

int to sit in the front seat of the car. Fifteen minutes 

ter the probationer agreed to release the girl. An hour 
and a half later Mincks and the deputy sheriff persuaded 
the probationer to surrender the clip from the .25 auto- 
matic and the box of shells in his pocket. But he retained 
the weapon with one live round in the chamber. He held 
the weapon to his chest and indicated the only thing for 
him to do was to kill himself. 

Half an hour later he surrendered the weapon to 
Mincks. His probation was revoked and he was committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General for a maximum 
period of 10 years. 

In September 1963 two of Mincks’ probation officers. 
after 7 hours of persuasive talking, convinced an arme 
parolee that he should surrender himself without harm 
to himself, his wife, and his five children with whom he 
had barricaded himself. (See account on page 78 of the 
December 1963 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION.) 

Commenting on the two episodes, Mincks asserts that 
the two experiences “demonstrate the unique position and 
effective role the probation officer can play when he is 
the intermediary between the community and such 
emotionally involved persons whom law-enforcement and 
Investigating agencies often are unable to approach in 
view of the nature of their work.” 


James Clarke Named Acting Director of 
President’s Committee on Delinquency 


Acting Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach recertly 
appointed James Clarke acting executive director of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime. The ee gg was made with the concurrence 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Celebrezze 
and Labor Secretary Wirtz. 

Clarke assumes his new duties in addition to the job 
he has held for the past 2 years as assistant to the Under- 
secretary for Manpower Training in HEW. Since the 
federal manpower program is involved in the employment 
and ae aspects of the juvenile delinquency program, 
he is already familiar with PCJD’s program. 


California Quietly 
“Seals” Gas Chamber 


The gas chamber in the California State Penitentiary 
at San Quentin has been idle for 22 months, according 
to Frank N. Jones and William Flynn, writing in the 
October 25 issue of the Washington Post. 

The social, political, and judicial forces of California, 
have repealed capital punishment almost unnoticed, they 
write. This de facto repeal, they say, has been brought 
about primarily by Governor Edmund G. Brown’s cam- 
paign to abolish capital punishment and by a series of 
State Supreme Court decisions. 

Awaiting legislation abolishing the death penalty are 
45 men in San Quentin’s “death row,” the two reporters 
state. Of these 45, the cases of 31 are under appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court and 14 have had their con- 
victions affirmed but no death date has been set. Most 
of the 14 are expected to ask for new trials, based on 
two recent State Supreme Court decisions. 

In the first case, the justices found that the trial court 
had erred in its instructions to the jury when it advised 
them a life sentence could result in parole after 7 years. 

In the second decision, the State Supreme Court found 
that the defendant had not been informed of his rights 
in accordance with the formula laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Some of those on death row have been there over 7 
years, the reporters point out. Governor Brown, they 
state, may commute to life imprisonment the sentences 
of a number of those who have established longevity 
records on death row. If the State can’t find a legal means 
of taking a man’s life in 7 years, the Governor is reported | 
to have said, there isn’t much use trying. 


American U. To Conduct 21st 
8-Week Correctional Institute 


The Twenty-first Institute of Correctional Administra- 
Ce ee University will be held March 5 to 

pr 

Conducted under the joint auspices of the recently es- 
tablished College of Continuing Education and the School 
of Government and Public Administration, the 8-week pro- 
gram will consist of five basic courses of instruction, 
supplemented by field trips to correctional institutions 
and weekly seminars with correctional leaders. 

Since 1952, a total of 886 pomene have completed the 
8-credit-hour course, 818 of them military personnel and 
68 from civilian correctional institutions. 

Howard B. Gill is director of the Institute. Charles V. 
Morris is assistant director. 


There are some things which cannot be learned quickly, and time, 
which is all we have, must be paid heavily for their acquiring. They 
are the very simplest things and because it takes a man’s life to 
know them the little that each man gets from life is very costly and 
the only heritage he has to leave —ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Carroll C. Hincks, 74, retired judge of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit since 1959, died Sep- 
tember 30. He sat on the federal bench 28 years, 22 years 
as a district court judge and 6 years as circuit judge. He 
was a contributor to FEDERAL PROBATION and served 
on its Advisory Committee. : 

The United States Senate on September 25 passed S. 
1541, the “black market” baby bill, which would outlaw 
the interstate sale of babies for profit. The bill emanated 
from the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency under the chairmanship of Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd of Connecticut. 

James M. Shavis, staff member of the Big Brothers of 
Baltimore, has been named assistant director of the Pris- 
oners Aid Association of Maryland. A graduate of the 
Howard University School of Social Work, he replaces 
Roy O. Borem who has become assistant professor in 
community organization at the University of Maryland. 

Louis W. McHardy, chief probation officer of the Family 
Court of East Baton Rouge Parish, Baton Rouge, La., has 
been named director of court services for the Juvenile 
Court of St. Louis, Mo. He is succeeded by C. Paul Phelps, 
Jr., who has been with the Family Court at Baton Rouge 
since 1957. 

The Psychiatric Institute of the Cook County (Chicago) 
Circuit Courts celebrated its 50th anniversary October 8 
at Chicago. The featured speaker was Dr. Manfred S. 
Guttmacher, chief psychiatrist for the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore. He spoke on “Psychiatry and the Courts—50 
Years Past and Future.” 

The 56th Annual New York State Conference on Proba- 
tion was held October 7 to 10 at Niagara Falls, N. Y. At 
the dinner meeting October 9 Commissioner of Correction 
Paul D. McGinnis presented certificates for faithful ser- 
vice of 20 or more years to 23 probation staff members 
from all parts of the State. Joint meetings were held with 


probation personnel of the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
— = olding a similar conference in Niagara Falls, 
anada. 


Ruth Shonle Cavan, Ph.D., professor emeritus of soci- 
ology at Rockford College since 1962, is visiting professor 
of sociology at Northern Illinois University. She is sub- 
stituting for Dr. Clyde Vedder who is on a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Norman Fenton, former deputy director of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Corrections, was honored No- 
vember 4 by the American Correctional Association with 
the Edward R. Cass Correctional Achievement Award “in 
recognition of notable contribution to the advancement of 
the correctional sciences.” 

Equal Justice for the Poor Man, by Monrad G. Paulsen, 
is the title of a new Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 367). 
Copies, at 25 cents each, may be ordered from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N. Y. 10016. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago held 
its 70th training school October 26 to 30. Twenty-three 
probation officers (14 in the refresher group and 9 in the 
orientation group) from 22 districts attended the sessions. 

The St. Louis Greater Probation and Parole Association 
was recently organized. Officers are: Joseph Gorman (St. 
Louis County Juvenile Court), president; LeRoy Schultz 
(City Circuit Court), first vice president; Vincent Banks 
(City Juvenile Court), second vice president; and Ben- 
jamin Russell (State Probation and Parole), secretary- 
treasurer. 

Psychiatrists practicing in the United States number 
16,863, according to the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Based on figures compiled by the 
National Institute of Mental Health and the American 
Psychiatric Association, the HEW report states that 
psychiatrists represent 6.3 percent of the Nation’s 267,950 
physicians. 


Michael J. Carroll, juvenile court judge of St. Louis 
County Circuit Court, was elected president of the 
Missouri Council of Juvenile Court Judges at its annual 
meeting in Kansas City. 


Daniel Glaser, Ph.D., professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was named head of the Department of 
Sociology September 1. His article, “Effectiveness of the 
Federal Correctional System,” appears in this issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Orville R. Goerger, vice president and director of public 
relations and advertising of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was recently appointed to the Metro- 
politan Youth Commission of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. He will serve as chairman of the Conference on 
Youth in Trouble. 

“Alcoholism in the Community,” a 1-day conference 
sponsored by the Western Reserve University Division of 
General Studies in cooperation with the Cleveland Center 
on Alcoholism, was held November 7 at the University. 
The conference was planned to assist the clergyman, 
lawyer, psychologist, physician, nurse, and social worker 
who may come into professional contact with the alcoholic. 

Ignacio Hernandez, deputy probation officer with the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department, recently tied 
for third place in the statewide League of County Em- 
ployees Association contest for Outstanding County 
Employee of the Year in California. He had been selected 
earlier by the 28,000-member Los Angeles County Em- 
ployees Association as the Outstanding County Employee 
of the Year. 

A Ford Foundation grant of $100,000 has been awarded 
to the National Council on Crime and Delinquency for 
preparing a reference work on tested juvenile court pro- 
cedures. The publication will provide juvenile court 
judges with up-to-date knowledge about delinquency pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment, and will bring together 
for the first time relevant material from the behavioral, 
medical, and social sciences, including citations and 
bibliography. 

The Texas Department of Corrections recently opened 

a $2 million diagnostic center for all new prisoners. It 
contains 500 individual cells in addition to space for 130 
assigned inmates who are needed to provide medical ser- 
vices. The new unit is located at Huntsville and is under 
the supervision of Leon H. Hughes, director of classifica- 
tion for the prison system. 
_ A work furlough program has recently been authorized 
in Los Angeles by a county ordinance. Under the program 
a prisoner spends his jail term working at his regular 
job and living and sleeping in a special minimum security 
section of the jail. He is permitted to travel only to and 
from work. Los Angeles is the most recent of six counties 
to adopt the law. 

James W. Dixon, U. S. sperhetion officer at Knoxville, 
Tenn., died November 28. He joined the federal probation 
service in 1936. 

Dr. Charles Walter Clarke, 77, pioneer in the social 
hygiene movement, died November 7. Dr. Clarke’s life and 
work were associated with the American Social Health 
Association since its founding in 1914 when he joined 
the staff as field secretary. He became its executive direc- 
tor in 1938. He retired in 1952, but until his death con- 
tinued to serve the Association as an honorary vice 
president. 

Probation News is the new bimonthly publication of 
the New York State Department of Correction. Its first 
issue appeared in December. William T. Smith is director 
of probation for the State of New York. 

Mrs. Edna Hagerty, director of the Harbor Area Office 
of the Los Angeles Probation Department, retired Decem- 
ber 11 after 32 years of service. She was succeeded by 
Sidney Dwoskin, supervising deputy probation officer in 
personnel services. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


The American Orthopsychiatric Association will hold its 
42nd annual meeting at the New York Hilton Hotel, New 
York City, March 17 to 20. The offices of the Association 
are located at 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10019. 


A bill of $6.6 million is the minimum estimate of the 
cost of delinquent gangs in the Los Angeles area, ac- 
cording to a report recently released by the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department’s research office. 

Approximately 600 inmates of California’s Department 
of Corrections conservation camp were engaged, in De- 
cember, in flood control work in Northern California as 
a result of the recent heavy storm damage. Under the 
direction of the Division of Forestry, inmate crews battled 
swollen rivers and streams in an effort to protect life and 
property in the storm damaged areas of the state. 

Inmates of the Indiana Reformatory visit high schools, 
according to the Pendleton Reflector, to tell their stories 
to teenage students and answer questions about themselves 
and why they got into difficulty with the law. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons gets a lot of requests 
from students needing material about prisons for their 
term papers. Thanks to a Post Office department adept at 
deduction, we received requests addressed to the follow- 
ing: “Federal Reform School,” “General Rehabilitation 
Office,’ “Board of Prisoners,” “Commission of Justice,” 
and the unkindest cut of all, one to the “Bureau of Crimi- 
nals.” The latter came from a youngster writing, he said, 
from “Hell Junior High School, Syracuse.” (We mailed 
what he asked for in an asbestos envelope!) —Newsletter 
of the Federal Prison Service. 

The Honorable John U. Bird, 77, who served as circuit 
judge for 36 years in Pinnelas County, Clearwater, 
Florida, died of a heart ailment December 21. Judge Bird 
is credited with being the guiding force behind a statute 
which liberalized Florida’s parole and probation system. 
Under the Florida law he established a procedure known 
as “probation without adjudication of guilty.” Under this 
system a first offender convicted of a crime would be 
placed on probation without a formal adjudication of 
guilty as a stigma on his record if he made good. Judge 
Bird was a formidable foe of organized crime. 

Vernon L. Pepersack, commissioner of Maryland’s De- 
partment of Corrections, has been appointed chairman of 
the Maryland Crime Investigating Committee’s advisory 
committee on matters pertaining to rehabilitation. 

The annual conferance of the Child Study Association 
of America will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, March 1. The annual institute for professionals 
in mental health education for family living will be held 
March 2. 

Rehabilitation and correctional services for public 
offenders is the subject of the lead article in the Novem- 
ber-December 1964 issue of Rehabilitation Record, pub- 
lished by the Federal Government’s Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. It is written by Richard A. Grant, 
a VRA consultant on rehabilitation. 

Eighty-three federal probation officers from five states 
of the Great Lakes Area participated in the Federal Pro- 
bation System’s inservice training institute at Boyne 
Falls, Michigan, October 4 to 7. 

Superintendent of Police O. W. Wilson of Chicago was 
named by the Chicago Press Club as the “Chicagoan of 
the Year.” It is the first time a public official was so 
honored. Before coming to Chicago Superintendent Wilson 
was for 10 years dean of the school of criminology of the 
University of California, at Berkeley. 

Charles G. Staples, a staff member of the Cook County 

epartment of Public Aid, has been appointed assistant 
executive director of Chicago’s John Howard Association, 
a private prisoners’ aid and correctional reform agency 
founded in Chicago in 1901. 

Zeigel W. Neff, member of the U. S. Board of Parole, 
has been designated by Acting Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach to serve as a member of the Youth Cor- 
rection Division within the Board. 
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The Louisiana State Legislature is considering a con- 
stitutional amendment that would establish a full-time 
state parole board of three members. 

Eugene H. Czajkoski, federal probation officer at New 
York City, received from New York University in October 
the degree of doctor of public administration. Dr. Czaj- 


koski did all of his work for the degree at night over a 


10-year period. 

The Tenth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held February 25 and 26 at the Florida State 
University, at Tallahassee. 

Elmer Waite, director of the Bellflower Branch of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department, will retire 
February 11 after 28 years’ service. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Conference of the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association, Inc., will be held at 
the Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, January 28 to 30. 

John J. Larkin, director of social work for the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, has been named as 
the Court’s first hearing officer. Larkin received his 
master’s degree in social work and also has a law degree. 
He joined the staff of the Court 25 years ago. 


Community Progress, Inc., of New Haven, Conn., is 
the recipient of a $700,000 grant from the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, to 
support neighborhood programs in _ seven inner-city 
neighborhoods which made progress in the first year of 
the program’s operation. 

Sixteen St. Louis Schools will stay open late this year 
to provide a late afternoon and evening motivation and 
achievement program for pupils and their parents. The 
program will be financed by a $109,209 grant from the 
— Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 

rime. 

Alcohol and Problems of Addiction is the subject of a 
2-week survey course to be held at the University of 
Ottawa June 13 to 25. Sponsored by the University’s 
faculty of law and Carleton University’s school of public 
administration in association with the Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario, the 
course will provide basic information to those called upon 
in their professional work to deal with problems related 
to the misuse of alcohol and to addiction. Inquiries should 
be directed to the Director, Summer Course, Addiction 
Research Foundation, 24 Harbord St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 

Joseph Lohman, dean of the University of California’s 
school of criminology, at Berkeley, has been appointed 
chairman of the San Francisco Bay Area Committee of 
the American Social Health Association. The ASHA is - 
concerned with problems relating to family life, venereal 
disease, prostitution, and narcotic addiction. 

Vincent O’Leary, director of the National Parole Insti- 
tutes, has been promoted to the position of executive 
assistant to the Director of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 

Prison Profiles is the title of a book by Mark Richmond 
consultant for the Massachusetts Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. The book will be released this spring. 

Judge John J. Connelly, 57, presiding justice of the 
Boston Juvenile Court since 1945, died September 21. 

Isaac Gurman, executive director of the St. Louis Bu- 
reau for Men, was presented with a plaque by the St. 
Louis City Welfare Department paying tribute to his 
many contributions to progressive penology. In an edi- 
torial, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch referred to him as 
“one of the most useful citizens of St. Louis and 
Missouri.” 

Leon T. Stern, social worker, criminologist, and author, 
was awarded by the University of Pennsylvania with a 
citation in honor of his 55 years in humanizing the treat- 
ment of the offender. The citation read, in part: “You 
were the contemporary of the giant social work reformers 
and have seen their dreams and aspirations for man 
become accepted everyday human rights.” 
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